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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


JOHN BRITTON, Esq., F.S.A. 


Mr. Ursan,—It might have been ex- 
pected that some memorial of a higher 
character than a mere “tablet” would 


have been proposed as a record of the late” 


Mr. Britton’s name and services. Salis- 
bury Cathedral has been selected, very pro- 
perly, to receive this memorial; but I would 


suggest that, instead of a tablet, an altar-. 


screen should be erected to supply what is 
now so palpably wanting. 

The good example which has recently 
been afforded at Ely, where a costly memo- 
rial has been rendered subservient to this 
sacred purpose, would thus be followed, 
and the proportions of the beautiful build- 
ing in question would be restored. 

It is. needless now to speak of the mis- 
deeds which were perpetrated at Salisbury, 
at great cost, and doubtless with the best 
intentions, in the days of Bishop Barring- 
ton. But no one can enter Salisbury Ca- 
thedral without being struck at once with 
the absence of an altar-screen—the cus- 
tomary and fitting termination of a-choir 
—and without feeling a strong wish that 
it should be supplied. 

The screen would, of course, be attached 
to the columns supporting the three beau- 
tiful eastern arches, and one act of ruthless 
destruction would thus be repaired. The 
name of Britton, and the occasion which 
gave rise to this memorial, might be re- 
corded on a brass-plate at the back of the 
screen. 

If this proposal shou!d not meet the views 
of those who sek to do honour to his 
memory, another appropriate memorial 
might be selected. One of the windows in 
the Chapter-house might be filled with 
painted glass, and be treated as “a memo- 
rial window ;” thus added beauty would 
be imparted to that exquisite structure, 
and the plan of these who are engaged in 
its restoration wonld be further carried 
out. 

With respect to a tablet, I must add a 
few words, not only from my own long- 
cherished dislike to that most unmeaning, 
idle form of sepulchral memorial, but that 
Britton’s friends and admirers may be fully 
aware of the strong opinions which he 
himself entertained on this subject :— 


**No one,” he says, “until very lately, has 
questioned the propriety of placing public memo- 
rials within the walls of churches; but we know 
that these sacred spots and honorary privileges 
have been most woefully — and even dis- 
graced, on too many ted friend 
has (in a recent work) agitated | this subject. He 
most justly reprobates all the vulgar and taste- 
less slabs, sculpture, and inscriptions that have 
too long defaced the architectural beauties of 
Christian temples.”—Appeal for the Restoration 
of Redcliff Church, 1842, p. 20. 


In Winchester Cathedral— 

‘There are several slabs and monuments in- 
serted in and attached to the walls, and which 
are not only injurious to the effect of the whole, 
but some are destructive of the architecture. 

“It is much to be regretted,” Britton continues, 
*¢ that our venerable and noble cathedrals should 
have been disgraced and disfigured by petty 
monumental tablets, often ruinous to the stabi- 
lity of buildings.”—History of Winchester Ca- 
thedral, p.79. 


May we not hope that the proposition 
submitted to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, on the 12th inst., to erect a 
tablet to Britton’s memory, in Salisbury 
Cathedral, will be at once withdrawn, and 
a more satisfactory memorial substituted. 


J. H. MARKLAND. 
Bath, Jan. 1857. 





TOLLING OF THE GREAT BELL 
OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the programme, pub- 
lished by the cathedral authorities, for the 
installation of the present Bishop of Lon- 
don (Dr. Tait), it is announced that during 
the progress of the procession from the 
chapter-house to the cathedral, “the great 
bell will be tolled.” Now I, as one of the 
public, have been led to believe (probably 
a popular error) that the “great bell” is 
tolled only upon the death of a member of 
the royal family, the bishop of the diocese, 
or the lord mayor during his mayoralty. 
That it should be tolled for a bishop still 
in esse, though officially defunct, is never- 
theless an anomaly which perhaps you can 
reconcile. 

Was it typical of this abnegation, abro- 
gation, or divesture of the official exist- 
ence of the late diocesan, indicating that 
* Othello’s occupation’s done ?” 


Yours, &c., Crvis. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN 1857: 


Tne younger members of the House of. Peers. must regard with peculiar 
satisfaction the consideration whieh this exalted branch of the legislature at 
present enjoys in popular estimation, and the influence which it exercises 
upon public opinion. The veteran statesmen and great debaters of the 
upper chamber were. always sure of an audience as often as they chose to 
address the House and the country. When Lord Lyndhurst reviewed a 
Whig session, or the Great Duke solemnly advised their lordships to agree 
to the repeal of the Corn-laws, every tone and syllable vibrated through 
the land. But these great occasions were comparatively rare, and their 
lordships seemed tacitly to recognise the inferior and secondary réle in 
public affairs which they were condemned to fill. 

About the time, however, when the present century, if it had been a Ger- 
man Benedict, would have been keeping its golden wedding, a few young 
peers began. to: be dissatisfied with the position which their order occupied 
in the political world. They found their college contemporaries in the 
other House occupying a large share of public attention. ‘Their speeches 
were in all the newspapers; they were attacked or praised in leading 
articles; they were regarded by this or that party as men of promise; and 
were, in short, bringing their talents to bear upon the political instruction 
of their countrymen. Our young noblemen likewise felt the stirrings of a 
noble ambition. They, too, longed for a share of fame and influence, and 
were half-disposed to regret that the accident of birth had removed them 
from a chamber in which almost all political power and influence seemed to 
be centred. They took counsel together: they visited the reporters’ gallery. 
Having satisfied themselves that, in the first place, they could not be heard, 
they sought for suggestions from the representatives of the press, and took 
Sir Charles Barry into the conclave. The gallery was brought nearer to the 
speakers. Still the result was unsatisfactory, and still the young peers perse- 
vered. What they did and whom they consulted are matters which probably 
belong to the secret history of the period. At length they received a hint 
from an influential quarter, that if they tried the experiment of making 
good speeches, they would most likely receive the same attention that was 
given to similar speeches in the Lower House. The advice was judicious, 
and the prophecy sound. The picture was better painted when the limner 
took more pains. The arts of oratory suited to a hall of oratory began to 
be cultivated. Voices rose, or attempted to rise, to the true oratorical 
pitch, and the complaints against Sir C. Barry began to subside. Slip-shod 
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language and feebleness of conception began to give place to a more digni- 
fied eloquence and more statesmanlike views, and our youthful peers soon 
found reporters, readers, and admirers. Fame and distinction have led 
some to high office, and have marked out others for a future share in the 
councils of the Sovereign. Earl Granville is President of the Council and 
leader of the House—a proud distinction for a young nobleman whose 
modest maiden-speech in the great Free-trade debates seems only an echo 
of yesterday. The Earl of Malmesbury has filled the high office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord Wodehouse is her Britannic 
Majesty’s representative at St. Petersburgh, and has entered upon a distin- 
guished diplomatic career under the most favourable auspices. The Duke 
of Argyll has also won high place under the Crown. Lords Powis, Nelson, 
Desart, Carnarvon, Donoughmore, and Bath have taken an honourable 
share in their lordships’ debates, and have shewn themselves qualified to 
serve their country either in office or in opposition. It is needless to relate 
the gratification, not unmixed with pride, with which the efforts of the young 
senators have been regarded by the chiefs of their respective parties; yet a 
graceful picture might be drawn of the venerable Lord Lansdowne as the 
political Mentor of the young Whig noblemen above-named, and every one 
in the habit of attending their lordships’ debates will remember the 
generous encouragement and the friendly “hear, hear” with which Lord 
Derby is wont to assist his young lieutenants. 

The emulation and ambition of the junior members of the House of 
Peers have not only vindicated their right to share in the government of the 
country, but have in turn stimulated the magnates of the upper chamber 
to take a more frequent part in discussion. They no longer reserve them- 
selves for the second reading of the great measure of the session, but freely 
exercise their right to enquire into the conduct of the executive, and to 
examine the bills brought up from the Commons. Lord Lyndhurst has 
thrown the authority of his name and reputation into the scale against 
Austrian and Neapolitan oppression and tyranny. Lord Ellenborough has 
tendered his Indian experience to the Government in the conduct of the 
war with Russia. Lords Grey and Monteagle have given advice upon 
finance and taxation. The Marquis of Clanricarde and Lord Albemarle 
have inflicted many friendly homilies upon the Government in regard to 
their Indian administration ; while Lords Brougham, St. Leonards, Camp- 
bell, and the Lord Chancellor have been greatly engaged with subjects of 
law reform. An assembly that boasts a Derby, a Clarendon, and an 
Aberdeen, in addition to the great names above cited, is sure to bring 
eloquence, learning, dignity, and pre-eminent ability to the discussion of 
great topics. If their lordships now descend more frequently into the 
legislative arena, and if their debates have gained proportionately in spirit, 
variety, and interest, let the credit be given where it is undoubtedly due. 
The younger members of the peerage will doubtless thank Mr. Sytvanus 
Urpan for being the first to point out the share they have had in attracting 
a larger degree of attention to the proceedings of their order. Their earlier 
measures may have been marked by a feeling of antagonism, as they were 
certainly quickened by the spur of social rivalry. If Lords Granville and 
Malmesbury had been Americans, they would probably have called their 
friendly compact an “ Anti-letting-the-Commons-have-it-all-their-own-way- 
Association,” Their end has been gained, and the little council of friends 
has been noiselessly dissolved into its original party elements. 

A great debate in the House of Lords differs in many respects from a 
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field-day in the House of Commons. The latter usually begins somewhat 
tamely. At five o’clock the orator is about his exordium, and members are 
critical; at six he is deep in blue-books, and attention begins to flag. 
The dinner-hour arrives, and Demosthenes himself could scarcely retain an 
audience, or obtain a hearty cheer. From ten o'clock till midnight, or 
until the adjournment of the debate, the excitement thickens. White 
waistcoats, in the days when gentlemen were content to look like waiters, 
and white neckcloths, now that they resemble clergymen, drop in from 
Lady Dash’s assembly, or bring hilarious red faces from Colonel Sabre- 
tache’s dinner-party. Then is heard that wonderful cry of “ hear,”’ which 
issues from the throats of 300 gentlemen at the same instant of time, so 
that it might be the voice of one man. Is there any better test of the 
quickness and intelligence of an assembly than the expression of its ap- 
plause or dissent? Among a country audience, an allusion is first under- 
stood by a few, and a perceptible interval may be observed before the 
duller minds catch the idea, and join in the plaudits. But the trained and 
practised intellects of men who breathe the atmosphere of St. Stephen’s 
perceive a “palpable hit” before it is fully clothed with words, and the 
sentence is either never completed, or is drowned in a tumultuous surging 
wave of sound. A stranger in the gallery of the House of Commons is 
usually more struck with this simultaneous cry of “ hear,” shouted at the 
same moment, and with the same intonation, than with anything else that 
he observes. It may be compared to the waving of the ears of wheat when 
a brisk wind sweeps over the field, yet the comparison scarcely does 
justice to the suddenness and spontaneity of the sound. As the debate 
proceeds the benches become more crowded ; the loungers fill the space 
around the bar. A few skilful personalities elicit boisterous cries of ‘* oh! 
oh!” from one side, and shouts of delight from the other. At midnight 
the stranger finds himself in the noisiest assembly he ever dreamed of, but 
let him wait until one o’clock, when some grand parliamentary duel is just 
over, and the House is about to divide, and hon. members will then appear 
half wild with excitement. 

The House of Lords, no doubt, has great debaters, and knows how to 
encourage them. The interest of a discussion is more evenly sustained, 
and the three best hours of the evening are not abandoned to the bores. 
On the other hand, it is more difficult to hold the assembly together until 
an advanced period of the evening. An aged peer is accustomed to consult 
his personal ease, and as he has made up his mind how he intends to vote, 
and can leave his proxy with his party, he rarely stays for the division 
when the debate is unduly prolonged. The orators are discouraged at 
finding their audience gradually dropping away, or giving a more languid 
attention to their speeches, There is no unruly mob at the bar, like that 
in the other House—incessantly called to order by the Speaker, and cleared 
away from time to time, like a pack of unruly urchins, by the Serjeant-at- 
arms, The debate, too, does not reach the climax of its interest, as in the 
Lower House, by the announcement of the numbers. In the Commons, if 
Colonel Sabretache’s guests have unexpectedly defeated the government, 
or Lady Dash’s friends have won a more signal victory than their whipper- 
in had anticipated, a hundred bulls of Bashan could hardly add anything to 
the uproar. In the Lords, on the contrary, the dénowement is as tame and 
decorous as the moral of a one-act comedy by Alfred de Musset at the 
Francais. Peers hurry from the House without waiting for proxies to be 
counted, and look to the “ Times” next morning to learn the result. No 
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sound of exultation penetrates the massive brass gilt doors of the entrance- 
hall, and as soon as ingress is permitted, the strangers who hurry in to 
hear the numbers, usually find the Lord Chancellor leaving the woolsack, 
or preparing to put the motion for the adjournment of the House. 

The best time to visit the House of Lords is about five o’clock in the 
afternoon of one of the summer months. Lord Derby has given notice of 
a motion upon foreign affairs, and ambassadors, ministers, secretaries of 
legation, and young attachés by the dozen, cluster around the steps of the 
throne, and fill the portion of the gallery reserved for the corps diplomatique. 
The noble earl is an especial favourite with the female aristocracy, and the 
“light aérial gallery, golden railed,” is filled with peeresses, whose graceful 
summer attire gives gaiety and animation to the scene. The afternoon 
sun streams through the coloured windows, and amber and emerald hues 
and crimson fires play upon the carpets and benches, or temper the efful- 
gence of the gilded canopy over the throne. Old Palace Yard re-echoes 
with the whirl of coroneted carriages, while the noble habitués of the 
House may be seen entering the House, as usual, from the Commons’ 
entrance in Westminster-hall. When the Lord Chancellor takes his seat 
upon the woolsack, the richly decorated and grandly proportioned chamber 
—the noblest hall of oratory in the world—is filled with one of the most 
distinguished assemblages that any country can produce. Besides the 
peers who occupy the benches, a crowd of auditors fill the space about the 
throne. Many of these, as has been said, are diplomatists, who come to 
watch the temper of the House, and will to-morrow describe the debate in 
their despatches. The eldest sons of peers have a prescriptive right to 
attend their lordships’ debates, and their place is upon the steps of the 
throne. Cabinet ministers from the Commons, distinguished foreigners— 
sometimes visitors and sometimes exiles—a Turk in his red fez cap, or an 
East Indian in his turban, and a colonial judge or two, complete the circle 
of privileged auditors. This distinguished crowd, which stands upon the 
floor of the House in close proximity to ministers and opposition chiefs, 
listens, criticises, gossips, or laughs at its own free-will. A speaker some- 
times speaks to it, is gratified to make a sensation within it, and accepts 
its smiles or its excitement as a tribute to his powers. It plays the part 
of a very well-bred popular assembly, and is, in short, an audience per se. 
In the Lower House, on the other hand, any participation by strangers in 
the outward manifestations of approval and dissent are most jealously 
watched, and instantly suppressed. Strangers are placed in galleries far 
removed from the presence of members, and any one whose laugh should 
be heard in unison with the merriment of the House would be quickly ex- 
pelled, and might think himself lucky if he escaped being brought to the 
bar for breach of privilege. The same strictness cannot be enforced 
among hearers with whom their lordships are so closely connected by 
family, social, and official ties; and if it could, no counterbalancing advan- 
tage would be gained, for the proximity of this popular element in the 
assemblage tends to give spirit and vivacity to debate. The presence of 
so many fashionably-dressed women is another characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes the scene from that presented by the other chamber. In the 
Commons, the ladies are placed behind a gilded lattice, which conceals 
them from view, and they therefore exercise no perceptible influence in 
debate. In the Lords, the ladies occupy prominent positions; exchange 
nods and smiles with each other, which stand in the place of a feminine 
“hear, hear;” use their fans when they are agitated, or when the men 
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would cry “oh! oh!” and manifest a lively emotion by the rustling of silks 
or the quick movement of a bonnet-riband. Among these fair politicians 
we may probably see the good-humoured features and cheerful smile of 
the Princess Mary of Cambridge, who will be attended by a lady-in- 
waiting ; and we shall be sure also to recognise the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the Duchess of Argyll, the Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Countesses Grey 
and Wilton, and Viscountess Palmerston. When the great opposition 
leader rises to the heights of some “high argument,” and stirs the soul 
like a trumpet with the lofty tones of a true and great orator, be assured 
that the pulses of these noble and gentle ladies beat in sympathy with his 
admiration of the noble and chivalrous, and his scorn of everything base 
and mean, whether they may happen to agree with him in politics or not. 

While the noble earl is alleging unanswerable reasons why the subject 
of his motion ought to occupy the attention of Parliament, let us look 
round the House. The bench of Bishops first attracts attention, from the 
contrast which the episcopal robes offer to the plain broadcloth and the 
sober kerseymeres of the lords temporal. Lawn sleeves, like crinoline, 
require space for due development, and twenty or thirty prelates demand 
four or five benches for their ease and comfort. The lords temporal sit on 
the right or left of the woolsack, according to their political opinions, and 
without distinction of rank ; but the right reverend prelates, whatever their 
opinions, sit together upon the same benches, and never stray into any 
other part of the House. One of the rules of the House is, that no lord 
spiritual shall take his seat unless in episcopal costume. The Bishop of 
Oxford, soon after his elevation to the bishopric, wished one day to say some- 
thing to a right rev. brother. The right rev. prelate had attended the 
sitting of the House, but had unrobed, and not thinking it necessary to 
don the lawn sleeves again, he returned to the episcopal bench in the black 
coat and apron of episcopal walking costume. But the quick eye of the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod had detected the irregularity, and the 
Bishop was politely informed that the lawn sleeves were au rigueur. The 
right rev. prelate in episcopal costume was thereupon obliged to accompany 
the Bishop of Oxford to the space behind the woolsack, which is not con- 
sidered to be within the body of the House, and here the two prelates held 
their brief conference. 

The Bishops’ bench is the first on the right of the Lord Chancellor, and 
is separated from the Treasury-bench by a gangway, which, as in the Com- 
mons, is simply a passage to the back seats. The Archbishops of England 
and Ireland occupy the front bench; the Bishops of London, Durham, 
and Winchester are also privileged to be seated here; and the present 
Bishop of Oxford usually addresses their lordships from this bench. The 
visitor will not fail to remark that no members of the episcopal bench wear 
the episcopal wig, except the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Rochester. The good archbishop has no personal affection for horsehair, for 
when Bishop of Chester he never wore it; on his elevation to the pri- 
macy he assumed the wig, because his venerable predecessor, Dr. Howley, 
had always borne it, and because it seemed good that the head of the 
Church (next to the Sovereign) should carry some distinguishing mark of 
his high dignity. The features and phrenological development of the 
spiritual peers are sure to arrest attention ; not so much, perhaps, from any 
striking evidences of talent and originality, as from the still more remark- 
able variety of character, gifts, and temperament which they display. One 
prelate has been chosen for the vigour, boldness, and zeal of his popular 
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ministrations ; another for his learning and classical acquirements ;—this 
bishop owes his elevation to his aristocratic connections; that to royal 
favour ; and a third to a timely change of opinion on some political ques- 
tion. High Church sits at one end of the bench, and Low Chureh at 
the other, the interval being filled up with right rev. prelates whom. Mr. 
Conybeare would be puzzled to classify. Perhaps the spectator, if he be a 
man of candid mind, may pause to reflect that the result is more satisfac- 
7 than might, 4 priori, be supposed, from the action of so many diverse 
influences and qualifications; and that as her Majesty’s judges, though 
frequently selected from party politicians, display a happy and uniform 
impartiality in their judicial character, so the archiepiscopal and episcopal 
office is discharged by a body of men sensible of their high and solemn 
responsibilities, zealous for the honour of the Church, and pious disciples 
of their Divine Master. 

Having cast a hasty glance over the episcopal bench, the stranger will 
ho doubt regard more minutely the Primate of all England; nor will he be 
long in discovering that he is looking upon the features of a good man. 
The larger head and bolder phrenological development of the Archbishop 
of York used to challenge attention, but will, it is feared, never again be 
seen in the House. Another prelate, whose clearness and force of intellect 
were clearly discernible in his high forehead and intelligent features, has 
been lost to the House. The cleverest member of the bench of bishops 
used undoubtedly to be Charles James Blomfield. His successor has a 
broader yet lower brow, and his features wear the traces of some heavy 
but chastened sorrow. Ifthe Archbishop of Dublin happen to be on the 
rota of Irish representative bishops, the visitor will see a bald personage of 
tall and rather dignified presence, but with something of the hard and dry 
manner which is supposed to belong to a great political economist. The 
late Archbishop Howley always gave silver to every poor person who 
asked him for an alms in the street,—a practice which we may fear Dr. 
Whately would condemn with terrible force of syllogism and argument. 
The archbishop does not often address the House, but when he speaks, his 
language is exceedingly well-chosen: he is a master of good nervous 
English, and his habits of logical thought render him a forcible debater, 
without kindling much enthusiasm for his cause. The Bishop of Oxford, 
broad-browed and eloquent, seems to think as he speaks, painfully and with 
effort, yet when he rises, how earnest and how entirely possessed by his 
subject does he not become! If the Bishop of Exeter should be, as is 
probable, upon the second episcopal bench, rely upon it his face will arrest 
remark, If a bishop or any other man thinks strongly upon any class of 
subjects upon which he finds himself in a very decided minority, and if, 
moreover, he has active and able adversaries, and is constrained by the 
courage, or, as some might say, the combativeness of his temper, to give 
battle to all opponents, depend upon it his features will wear the expres- 
sion of the Church militant rather than the Church triumphant. The new 
Bishop of Durham resembles the Primate more nearly than any of the 
* Sacred College” in the manifestation of a certain invincible sweetness of 
disposition—the more remarkable, since Dr. Longley discharged for many 
years the harassing duties of the head master of one of our great public 
schools. The courteous and affable Bishop of Bath and Wells, who is 
qualified to sit in the double capacity of baron and bishop ; the Bishop of 
Manchester, and his physiognomical opposite, the Bishop of St. Asaph ; 
the venerable Bishop of Rochester, who carries us back to reminiscences of 
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the Duke of Cumberland and Lord Eldon; and the youngest Bishop, who, 
by some unexplained mental process, reminds us of the very different days 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury, in which it is our theological happiness to live,— 
deserve a word of notice, but must not longer detain us. 

The next bench below the episcopal bench, on the Lord Chancellor’s 
right, is devoted to those who sit on “‘ the sunny side of the throne.” The 
first figure that attracts our attention is that of a hale old man whose 
movements have much of the elasticity of youth, and who, in the enjoy- 
ment of all his tastes and faculties, brings to the councils of the Sovereign, 
and the debates of the House, the ripe stores of the political experience of 
half a century. The Marquis of Lansdowne, if not the only peer who 
attended the obsequies of Nelson and Wellington, is certainly the only peer 
now living who had attained a political reputation when the remains of the 
great naval commander were interred in St. Paul's. Lord Lyndhurst is 
several years older than the noble marquis, but two years after he was 
called to the bar, and when visions of the woolsack could scarcely have 
floated before the mind of the briefless young barrister, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne was serving the high office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Brougham and Lord Campbell are also his seniors, but the noble 
marquis had a seat in Parliament before Henry Brougham and John 
Campbell were called to the English bar, Sydney Smith used to ask 
““why every body did not praise the Marquis of Lansdowne?” If the 
witty clergyman had lived a few years longer, he would not have needed 
to ask the question. Consistent in the profession of his political creed, 
the munificent patron of literature and art, affable and kindly in manner, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne is a connecting link between distant generations 
of politicians, one who has outlived detraction, and whom everybody con- 
spires to praise. Seated by his side are his two protégés, Earl Granville 
and the Duke of Argyll, who gracefully acknowledge their obligations to 
their aged chief by the respect and veneration with which they evidently 
regard him. 

Lord Granville’s rise has been remarkably rapid. Eight years ago, the 
Manchester school had a sneer for Lord J. Russell, that he had found a 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade in the Master of her Majesty’s buck- 
hounds, Yet the noble earl has since filled the offices of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and Lord President of the Council, with applause ; 
and he is now leader of the Government in the Upper House, in which 
capacity it is his duty to decide upon the course which the Ministry will 
take when the emergency does not permit him to consult with his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. Had the motion before the House referred to any other 
than foreign affairs, Lord Granville would probably have replied to the 
noble earl opposite, with many apologies for venturing to follow Lord 
Derby, and for offering a plain, unpretending, and common sense view in 
answer to the eloquence of the Conservative chief. Lord Granville shewed 
capacities for business during the Great Exhibition of 1851, which did 
not fail to attract the notice of the Prince-Consort, and may have had 
something to do with his elevation to the post of Foreign Secretary, when 
the present Premier gave umbrage at Court by neglecting to send the 
despatches from the Foreign Office in time for her Majesty’s perusal. 
Tacitus says of Poppzus Sabinus, that during a series of twenty-four years, 
the government of considerable provinces was committed to his care, “‘ not 
for any extraordinary talents, but because he had a capacity of a level for 
business, and not above it.” Lord Granville speaks with such genuine 
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and unaffected modesty of his own pretensions, that he would be amply 
satisfied with the measure of eulogy passed by the historian upon Pop- 
peus. No one envies him his rapid elevation, and he is much more likely 
to retreat from the greatness thrust upon him, in the leadership of the 
House, than to hold it against the wish of his colleagues, and to the pre- 
judice of his party. Lord Granville has displayed great and unexpected 
powers of humour. He is fond of the mot pour rire, and his hits, delivered 
with an air of irresistible bonhomie, are neat and polished, without rancour 
or ill-nature. In person he is short and stout. His delivery is measured, 
and his tones are almost too persuasive, since he has the air of a speaker 
who is trying to coax, rather than convince, his audience. 

The Duke of Argyll is remarkable for an extreme juvenility of ap- 
pearance, and hair which his enemies might call red. He is, without doubt, 
the youngest-looking Lord Privy Seal who ever filled the honourable but 
not very laborious post, now mere fitly held by the Earl of Harrowby. A 
slim person, features intelligent and regular, a good voice and excellent 
delivery, great confidence and self-possession of manner, and considerable 
industry, constitute some of his characteristics. Sutherland-house regards 
the young duke’s career with especial but natural interest, and two or three 
duchesses come down to the House when the young minister has prepared 
a speech. His failing is considered to be an excess of courage, which im- 
pels him to reply to Lord Derby whenever his colleagues offer him any en- 
couragement thereto—perhaps oftener. This combativeness on the part of 
the little duke once made the House of Lords Jaugh more loudly and 
more heartily than it had been known to do for a quarter of a century. 
Will anyone ever forget that story of Lord Derby’s of the stalwart 
“ navvy,” concerning whom rumours prevailed that his shrewish little wife 
used to box his ears and drub him? Being interrogated thereupon by his 
boon companions, the herculean “ navvy” gruffly replied, “Oh! you let 
that alone. J¢ amuses her, and it doesn’t hurt me.” The duke’s flatterers 
admit that the story is a good one, but they say it was not very modest of 
the opposition leader to be the stalwart “ navvy” of his own story. Their 
lordships, however, were not so critical, and welcomed the joke with such 
an unusual explosion of mirth, that its echoes have scarcely yet died away. 
Yet there is talent beneath that bright auburn hair; and when years have 
tempered the duke’s youthful ardour and restlessness, and given dignity to 
his boyish face and figure, he will, no doubt, have learned to disguise his 
buoyant self-reliance under a veil of modest diffidence. 

The minister who sits next to his grace is absorbed in thought.- He is 
engaged in that difficult and complex operation of following Lord Derby, 
and trying to keep together his own ideas, and the sentences he has 
arranged for the reply. Lord Clarendon labours under the oratorical 
disadvantage of having passed his youth and manhood in the diplo- 
matic service. He brings thereby some special qualifications to his 
high office in a knowledge of foreign courts, and an acquaintance with 
diplomatic usage; and being a man of considerable fluency of language, 
and great clearness of ideas, he addresses their lordships with no little 
readiness and effect. Yet many important passages of his speeches are 
lost to his hearers by rapidity of utterance and indistinctness of elocution, 
and when he rises to reply, the hearer will remark how much additional 
weight and dignity would be gained if the noble earl would practise the 
commonest rhetorical rules of delivery. 

Office, with its labours and anxieties, affects different individuals in 
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diverse ways. While her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, for example, has 
lost the hue of health in poring over despatches and penning protocols, 
until his complexion has the tint of very high-dried Scotch snuff, the 
minister who sits next to him has the bluff, hearty look of a man fresh from 
the breezy moors of Scotland. A minister who could conduct a war with 
Russia without losing a pound in weight, or a single flush of ruddiness, 
must have had great confidence in his army and its resources. Lord 
Panmure has made many concessions to public opinion in his army admi- 
nistration, and if he is not a popular minister, it is because he does not un- 
derstand, or high Whig-ism will not acquire, the art of making a popular 
concession gracefully, freely, and ungrudgingly. 

The Earl of Harrowby, next to Lord Lansdowne, the oldest member of 
the ministry in the House of Lords, who has been struggling all his life 
against a physical defect of utterance, and, such is the force of perse- 
verance, is beginning to surmount it—and Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
portly and good-humoured, fluent and amiable, a good partisan without 
party virws—complete the occupants of the front ministerial bench. 

Behind them may be seen Lord Broughton, the friend of Byron, partner 
in Whitbread’s brewery, short in stature, and somewhat ungainly of gait, 
who has journeyed in classical lands pen in hand, and who, as Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, made one or two most effective attacks upon Sir R. Peel 
and his administration during the stormiest period of modern debate. 
Lord Overstone, the self-constituted but jealous guardian of the integrity 
of the Bank Charter Act, who addresses their lordships too seldom, as the 
ministerial speakers deferentially assure him, and always with dignity and 
force, is further regarded with especial interest by the young bachelor- 
peers on both sides the House, as the father of the wealthiest heiress of 
modern times, who made her début at the first drawing-room last season, 
Upon the same bench may also be found the Marquis of Westminster, 
with strongly pronounced features, and a shirt-collar of such extraordinary 
dimensions as to denote the most prodigal disregard of the cost of French 
cambric ;— Lord Campbell, whose broad Scottish accent and intonation 
remind us of some of the difficulties he has gallantly conquered by industry, 
perseverance, and tact ;—Lord Elgin, short, stout, and florid, with a quick, 
ready manner, and his eye upon office ;—the Duke of Somerset, who has 
brought some unfavourable reminiscences into the Upper House of a 
certain pump in Hyde-park during the Great Exhibition year, and who 
somewhat too energetically ordered a gentleman to leave his presence who 
had been admitted into it by mistake, but of whose abilities Lord John 
Russell has a high opinion, and who generally impresses his views upon 
any Select Committee of which he may be chairman ;—Lord Portman, 
dark, and somewhat grim, but a steady Whig; and the Duke of Wellington, 
short in figure, and kindly and affable in intercourse, with little of the dis- 
tinguished personal presence of the Iron Duke, but whose nose proclaims 
his descent, and loudly too, when he has oceasion to blow it,—these, with 
the rank and file of the Whig party, occupy the ministerial benches. 

If we pass the gangway on the same side of the House we come, as in 
the House of Commons, upon two or three groups of celebrities. On the 
front bench is the acknowledged leader of the Peel party, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, “ travelled Thane,” accomplished classical archeologist, a judi- 
cious Foreign Secretary, and a more or less judicious Premier in a coalition 
cabinet. The visitor has no doubt learni not to lay too much stress on 
feature, and has long since incorporated the maxim fronti nulla fides into 
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his worldly philosophy. Yet after patiently surveying both Houses of 
Parliament, if Lavater were asked to point out the most judicious statesman 
in them, he would say that Lord Aberdeen gave most outward evidence of 
the possession of this great and useful quality. If the noble earl, as is 
probable, should take part in the debate, the audience will hear moderate, 
practical, and sensible views enforced with brevity and clearness. Next 
the noble earl sits a nobleman whose red Crimean beard reminds us of the 
unhappy mistake made by its owner in snatching at the Ministry for War, 
when public opinion pointed out Lord Palmerston for the post. The Duke 
of Newcastle has industry; but if the stranger hears his grace utter a 
remark characterised by originality of conception, or say anything, indeed, 
that somebody has not told him, he will be more fortunate than all previous 
strangers in the gallery. If excessive volubility and fluency could atone 
for ideas at second-hand, his grace might indeed make a fair average 
minister. Upon this bench may sometimes be seen the Earl of Ellesmere, 
one of the greatest ornaments of the peerage—a scholar and poet, the friend 
and patron of literary men and artists, the proprietor of one of the finest 
galleries of paintings in the metropolis, and the most liberal in according 
permission to view his collection. Upon the cross-bench, opposite to Lord 
Aberdeen, are two noblemen whose political sympathies were once nearly 
identified with his own, but who claim an emancipation from the ties of 
party by taking their seats in this quarter. One, the Earl of St. Germans, 
gentlemanly and amiable, who undertook in his youth the chivalrous task 
of inculcating humanity upon Don Carlos, during the Spanish civil war, 
was in his riper years Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and left the impress of 
his conciliatory and agreeable manners upon the “ good haters” and strong 
partisans of that country. The other, the Earl of Stanhope, equally ami- 
able and genial, is an historian, whose style is not more remarkable for its 
elegance than his judgment for its soundness, penetration, and impartiality. 

When the Earl of Aberdeen formed his administration, it was impossible 
to find places for all the Whig members of Lord J. Russell’s Government. 
Earl Grey and the Marquis of Clanricarde, two Whig peers, accordingly 
seceded from the ministerial benches, and took their seats upon the second 
bench below the gangway, where they are still to be found. Lord Grey’s 
views upon the war were never very clearly expressed, but he regarded 
hostilities with Russia with ill-concealed dislike, and was supposed to 
sympathise with the Manchester party. If Russia had not been crumpled 
up as easily as Mr. Cobden’s bit of writing-paper, and if our army had met 
with great disasters, it was hoped by some that a revulsion of popular 
feeling would ensue, and that Earl Grey would have been borne into office 
at the head of a peace-at-all-price ministry. Fortunately, the bravery of 
our troops and the spirit and gallantry of our allies saved us from this 
disgrace, and Lord Grey has satisfied himself with carping a little now 
and then at financial expenditure, the weight of taxation, the amount of 
the war-loans, and any proposed outlay for defensive operations. Like 
Lord Byron, Sir W. Scott, and other eminent men, Earl Grey has shewn 
that a man may have a halting limb without any impediment to thought or 
flow of ideas. His language is clear, distinct, and accurate, but his style 
and matter are essentially didactic, with a slight sowpgon of dogmatism. 
His forehead is rather low and retreating, and his features have a shape of 
pugnacity, and occasionally an air of unamiableness, which may or may not 
be due to his infirmity. Upon one occasion, while the Duke of Newcastle 
was Secretary of State, he was controverting some opinion or statement of 
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the noble earl’s, when Lord Grey’s face assumed so distorted and for- 
bidding an expression, that his Grace looked at him in astonishment, and 
was so struck by the unfriendly workings of his visage, that he said, ‘ The 
noble earl may stare at me if he pleases, but I assure him the fact is so.” 
The word “stare” could hardly have been the word that expressed the 
idea in the duke’s mind: the Scottish word “ glower” would more nearly 
have described a look happily unusual in an assembly of gentlemen and 
men of the world, whose first lesson is to acquire a complete control over 
their features. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde is greatly missed upon the Treasury-bench. 
He was never an effective speaker when a member of the Government, and 
an old frequenter of their lordships’ debates emphatically declares that he 
once heard his lordship make the very worst speech he ever listened to 
from a cabinet minister. How very bad that must have been, the discerning 
reader does not require to be told. But the noble marquis has one great 
quality in a partisan: he can cheer like ten. His “‘ hear, hear,” quickly 
repeated, and in a very sonorous voice, would induce a bystander who had ¢ 
turned his head to believe that some speaker had made a very great hit, and 
that their lordships were joining in a chorus of applause. Look round, and 
you saw a perfectly bald and caput mortuum-like head, shewing its teeth and 
shouting with wonderful energy and effect. In covering the defeat and 
confusion of a colleague, such a qualification is not to be despised, and in 
less degenerate days it did not go without its reward. Latterly, the name 
of the noble marquis has been freely used in the Irish Law Courts, and he 
has been rather under a cloud: but he is beginning to take an active part 
again in their lordships’ debates, and assists the Earl of Albemarle in im- 
peaching our East Indian administration, and endorsing the grievances of 
any native prince who may have cause of dispute with the Court of 
Directors. 

The Earl of Albemarle, who sits next to the noble marquis, has won 
some credit for attempts to promote village reformation, and for putting the 
working-classes on their guard against unsafe benefit societies. He has 
also made frequent speeches upon India, and may sometimes be seen in 
the lobby undergoing the ceremony of presentation to some of the dusky 
gentlemen who come over to canvass members of parliament against the 
kings of Leadenhall-street. Lord Albemarle is on the shady side of 55. 
His voice is loud and his manner confident, and somewhat overbearing. 
Although one of the youngest members of their lordships’ House, he expects 
to be reported as fully as Lord Derby or Lord Lyndhurst. It is said to 
be among the anecdotes of the “ gallery,” that upon one occasion, when a 
friend of his lordship’s was speaking, and when some of the reporters rose 
to leave their seats in the usual rotation of relief, his lordship called out in 
a stentorian voice, “‘ Order in the gallery.”” Those who know anything of 
the gentlemen who represent the class from which sprang a Campbell, a 
Dickens, a Spankie, a Dod, and a Russell, may imagine the emotions with 
which this insult was resented. They declared the noble earl to be mad ; 
but this opinion has probably been modified by his well-meaning attempts 
to rub off the vulgarity of his rustic associates and dependents. 

Our space is exhausted, yet her Majesty’s opposition, the peers upon 
the cross-benches, two eminent law-lords of no particular party, and the 
Lord Chancellor, are still sitting in an attitude of attention highly favour- 
able to the painter. 
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THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF BOSTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE?®. 


(Second Notice.) 


Tus large and handsome volume affords such a fund of curious informa- 
tion, that our only difficulty is how to select so as to do justice to it: we 
can only give a very faint idea of its multifarious contents. 

The Guilds of the middle ages afford a very interesting subject for 
research, on which information is much wanted: there is abundance of 
materials respecting them scattered through a variety of large and ex- 
pensive works, but there is no manual for ready use. One was promised 
a few years since by Mr. Eld, of Coventry, but it has not yet appeared. 
The perfect preservation of the hall of St. Mary’s Guild in that city ought 
to be a stimulus to an antiquary of Coventry. The Guildhall in London 
is another instance which shews the want of some popular work on the 

* subject. How few know the meaning of the name. ‘The guilds were the 
origin of our modern corporations, and the substitutes for clubs, benefit soci- 
eties, insurance offices, clothing-funds, coal-funds, &c. The guild-halls have 
in many cases become town-halls ; they are also the prototypes of our modern 
club-houses. Some of these guilds were purely mercantile corporations, as 
the cordwainers’ guild, the stationers’ guild, the tailors’ guild, the guild of 
barber-surgeons, &c., &c. Others were almost entirely of a religious or of 
a charitable character. Others, again, were mixed, secular and religious ; 
for in those days religion entered into the affairs of every-day life, and 
was not considered as the business of Sundays only. St. Mary’s Guild 
appears to have been generally the chief trading society. We find this the 
case not only at Boston, but in many other places, as at Coventry; and at 
an earlier period, we have at Lincoln the Hall of St. Mary’s Guild, an exten- 
sive range of building of the end of the twelfth century, now popularly 
known as “John of Gaunt’s Stables,” because his palace was near to it. 
Numerous other instances will doubtless occur to our readers. 

The history of Boston affords us much curious information respecting the 
guilds in that town. Some of them had evidently become monastic institu- 
tions, though they probably were not so originally, and were suppressed at 
the Reformation, with the lesser monasteries ; but a part of their funds was 
devoted to the foundation of a grammar-school, which was rendered neces- 
sary by their suppression, for the guilds, and the brethren belonging to 
them, had been largely engaged in education. The whole chapter on the 
subject of the guilds in Mr. Thompson’s History of Boston is well worth 
reading, but we must be content with a few extracts :— 








“The Guild of Corpus CHRISTI was 
founded by Gilbert Alilaunde, a merchant 
of Boston, on the 8th of May, 1335, (9 Ed- 
ward III.) The register gives the names 
of thirty brethren (including the founder) 
who formed the fraternity or guild in the 
first instance; of whom twenty-six were 
resident at Boston, one at Lynn, one at 
Wesenham, one at Threckingham, and 


David de la Poole. Among the Boston 
names are those of Sutton, Bayard, Pyn- 
son, Burrard, Latoner, Brass, Smith, Horn, 
Kattison, Taverner, Butt, Bussey, Henry, 
and Drope. The register is, unfortunately, 
not complete. It appears to have com- 
menced with an inventory of the goods, 
&e., belonging to the guild. Of this, only 
the last two lines are preserved. Among 
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the possessions of the guild are enumerated 
‘two golden chalices, twelve silver spoons, 
and one camisia of St. Patrick? 

“The first act of the brethren of the 
guild appears to have been to pass an 
order that a book should be kept, to be 
ealled— 

“«The Registry of the Guild or Fra- 
ternity of Corpus Christi of Boston; in 
which register should be recorded the 
names of all the brothers and sisters of 
the said guild at its first foundation, and 
those of all the other brothers and sisters 
who should thereafter be admitted, by the 
alderman and confratres. The names not 
to be entered aecording to the dignity or 
rank of the persons, but according to the 
order in which they were received into 
the fraternity. There shall follow in the 
said register a kalendar, with a space op- 
posite each month, to register the names 
of the brothers and sisters of the said 
guild who shall die, and especially of those 
benefactors to the guild who have given 
or shall bequeath any memorial to the 
guild, or of whose odi¢ the aldermen and 
brethren hold an annual commemoration. 
And lastly, in the said register shall be 


recorded the rule of all obits, by the alder- 
man and brethren to be held and cele- 
brated. And also to shew how much, and 
in what manner, the alderman and bre- 
thren, by the different deeds in the trea- 
sury of the guild, ought to give to the 
presbyters and clerks, and wandering pau- 
pers yearly.”—(p. 115.) 

“Gilbert de Alilaunde is here entered 
on the register as the founder and especial 
friend of the guild; who had presented to 
the fraternity many books, vestments, and 


jewels; decorated the chapel of Corpus 


Christi, and erected other fair edifices ; 
also given lands and tenements whilst he 
lived; and ‘amortizando’ the same fra- 
ternity, and given most largely to the 
said guild. Ten assistants to the alder- 
man were appointed in 1350. These were 
the Duke of Lancaster ; John de Bokyng-. 
ham, bishop of Lincoln; Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, knight, and Lady Mariosa his 
wife; Sir Ralph Cromwell, knight, and 
Matilda his wife; Sir Matthew Redman, 
Sir William Skipwith, Sir John de Roche- 
ford, and Sir Ralph de Rochford, knights.” 
—(p. 116 ) 


Biographical notices of each of these founders and benefactors here 
follow, but they are too long for extract: they are chiefly taken from the 
obits in the register of the guild. We then have a translation of the Rental 
in 1489, 5 Henry VII., a valuable document, from which we make a few 


selections :— 


‘* Also of the said mansion called Golden- 
hows, that is to say, the hall, the parlour, 
the kitchen, 2 chambers, by year, at the 
feast of Pasche and Michaelmas, by even 
portions...26s. 8d.”—(p. 128.) 

** Also for the farm of one tenement, 
with one garden thereto lying, called Toly- 


monde Hows, lying beside the sign of the 
Bell, the which Henry Smyth holds by 
indenture [for] the term of 10 years, by 
year, at Pasche and at Michaelmas Arch- 
angel, by even portions....26s. 8d.”— 
(p. 129.) 


So early as the time of Richard II. the large possessions of the various 
guilds and fraternities appear to have excited attention, and caused those 
enquiries into abuses which ultimately terminated in their dissolution :— 


“‘ A proclamation was made in the reign 
of Richard II., 11 or 12 of his reign, by 
which the Sheriff of Lincolnshire was re- 
quired to give notice to the 

““*Masters and keepers of all guilds 
and fraternities to certify to the King and 
his council, before the next feast of the 
Purification, the mode and form of the 
foundation of all and every such guild, 
and its rules and regulations from the 
commencement, the manner of living of 
the brethren and sisters, and the liberties, 
privileges, statutes, ordinances, uses and 
customs thereof. And also a full account 
of all lands and tenements, rents and pos- 
s:ssions, and of all goods and chattels of 


every kind belonging to the said guild, 
and the annual rent and produce of the 
lands, &c.; and the true value of the 
goods and chattels, under pain of for- 
feiture and loss of the said possessions.’” — 
p. 132.) 

‘In the reign of Edward VI. a jury of 
inquiry reported that the guild of Corpus 
Christi in Boston held lands and pos- 
sessions of the annual value of 114d. 16s. 
8d.; that it was a sufficient and perpetual 
corporation, sufficiently established and 
erected by divers and various grants of 
the King’s progenitors; and that the 
guilds in Boston were founded with the 
intention that * * * * * chaplains should 
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perform rites in the church for the souls 
of the founders and others publicly for 
ever; and that these chaplains should 
from time to time 

“Do their utmost diligence in this 
divine service, that it may be administered 
in the church aforesaid at suitable and 
reasonable times, according to the rites 
and order used in the aforesaid church, 
and continued from ancient times; and 


hold the divers anniversaries or obits for 
the souls of the founders and others, in 
the said church annually and for ever ; and 
that twelve poor persons of the borough 
or town, called Our Lady's Beadmen, 
should be supported for ever out of the 
proceeds and profits of the lands and pos- 
sessions of the said guilds.’ ”—(Zbid. ) 
“The jury also presented upon their 
oath that the aldermen, guardians, and 





SEAL OF THE GUILD 


masters, and breihren, and sisters of the 
different guilds aforesaid, have given and 
granted to the mayor and burgesses their 
lands, &c., upon condition that all the 
observances, charitable gifts, and other 
things whatsoever ordered and directed 
by the last wills of those who have given 
lands, &c., for the due performance of the 
same, shall be maintained and observed by 


OF CORPUS CHRISTI, 


the said mayor and burgesses for ever. 
And it was further reported that 

«The said mayor and burgesses have 
maintained and observed the same ac- 
cording to the tenor and grants afvresaid, 
up to the feast of Easter last; and still 
maintain and observe them, in a eertain 
proportion and disposal of the profits and 
proceeds of the lands and possessions.’ ” 


St. Mary’s GUILD. 


“The Guild of the Blessed Mary ap- 
pears to have ranked highest in commer- 
cial importance amongst the Boston guilds, 
It was, undoubtedly, the gilda mercatoria 
of Boston, although much of its constitu- 
tion was of an ecclesiastical nature. 

We find, by the reply made by Peter de 
2 


Newland, guardian to this guild in 1389, 
to the King’s writ of inquiry relating to 
guilds, that the Guild of St. Mary at 
Boston was founded 1260, by Andrew de 
Gote, Walter Tumby, Galfrid de la Gotere, 
Robert Leland, and Hugh Spaynge, of St. 
Botolph’s.”—(p. 134.) 
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THE GUILD-HALL, OR HALL OF ST, MARY’s GUILD, 









Then a papal bull granting various privileges, and after various other 
particulars we come to the dissolution and sale of the property :— 


“The wealth of the Guild of St. Mary 
will be sufficiently evident from a brief 
enumeration of the goods it possessed, as 
detailed in the inventory which was taken 
of them 2nd July, 1534, (26 Henry VIII.) 
This inventory is a parchment roll, nine 
feet in length, and closely written on both 
sides. Both the beginning and end are so 
much injured by damp as to have become 
illegible. The enumeration of the fur- 
niture, &., of the chantry comes first. 
The contents of the parlour, the buttrey, 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCII. 


and the hall are given; then follow the 
kitchen and the larder-house. 


“<*IN THE PARLOUR. 

“¢Three throwen chairs. A hanging 
stained with birds and bestes. A short 
playne table, with three tressels to the 
same belonging. 

“The text of the first part of the 
Bybill prynted; the gyfte of Sir Robert 
W. 


“A booke in prynt, called Sermones, 
U 
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“¢ An old Antiphoner. 

“*A booke called Legenda Sanctorum, 
wrytten. 

“*A bigger Antiphoner. 

“An old buffett stoole. A fyre-forke. 
A payre of tonges, and a fyre-stommer, 3 
racons, with a payre of galows of yron. 


“*InN THE BUTTRE. 

“A playne armory, with three little 
chambers. A sprewce cheste. A dressynge- 
borde, with a pryck to hang clothes on. 
A brake to make vergys withall. A lyttell 
forme, and a bynke to sett ale potts on. 
A salt of tyn with a cover. 2 bell candel- 
styks. A quantitye of tabill linen, marked 
with this letter M, crowned. 2 dozen 
trenchers. Pewter plates, dishes and saw- 
cers, amounting in weight to 114} Ibs. 

“In THE HALL. 

“¢ A hangynge at the deyte (?) [deyse or 
dais], 11 yards long, 2} yards wide. A 
laver of laten hangynge, with a chayne 
of yron. Another steyned hangynge, con- 
taynyng, in lynth 94 yardes, and in deep- 
nes 2 yards and 3. 


“ «In THE KECHYN. 

‘© *A hen cage, with a shelfe withyn. 2 
tubs. 2 sowes, [large tubs.] A great boll & 
a lesser boll. A hogs-hed to put in salte. A 
market maunde (basket) with a coveringe. 
12 brass pots, kettles, &c., weighynge toge- 
ther 167lbs. A great yron spyt, weigh- 
ynge 14 lbs. A payre of cobbards of yron, 
weighynge 23lbs. Other spytts, drop- 
pyng-pans, frynge-pans, brandreths, Xc., 
weighynge 86 lbs. 

“« IN THE LARDYR-HOUSE. 

“A bultynge pype, covered with a 
yarde of canvesse. 2 bultynge cloths. A 
knedynge sheit of canvesse, conteynynge 
3 elles. A knedynge tubbe with a co- 
verynge. 2 vergys barrels. A skeppe.’” 


“ THE CHAMBERS. 

“The beds are described as ‘a peyre of 
bedstocks, with a bottom with boordis. 
Presses of waynscott, a bynke to lay in 
clothes, and formes,’ constitute the furni- 
ture; no mention whatever of any kind of 
bedclothes, or linen, or even of a bed.”— 
(pp. 141, 142.) 

“<QOne great masar, wyth a singel 
bande, wyth a prynt in the botham, gylt, 
with a ymage of Almyghti God syttynge 
at the Jugement in the myddes of 4 
evangelies. The gyfte of James Barber, 
weying 44 0z. and 4. 7 other masars of 
sylver gylte, with varyous devyces, and 
legens, and inscryptyons, weynge toge- 
ther, 67402. 

“A great standynge cuppe of sylver 
and gylt, with a coverynge, standynge 
upon thre angells with a great knoppe 





above, enamyled with asure, weyinge to- 
gethyr 46} oz. 

“*A drynkynge horne, ornate wyth 
sylvyr and gylte in thre partes of yt, wyth 
2 feyt of sylvyr gylte, wyth a ston sett 
with sylvyr and gylt; weynge in the 
whole 14 oz. and }. 

«©2 dozen of spoons, weighing altoge- 
ther 23 oz.’ ”—(p. 143.) 

“There were also seven tables with 
scriptures upon them, ‘to hange on the 
altares in the time of the Jubilee, and 16 
banneres to change abowte the altars in 
the time of the Jubilee, whereof 14 of 
them bore the Pope’s armes, and 2 the 
kinges.’ Numerous painted or stained 
cloths are mentioned with representations, 
events, and scenes, and ‘storys, and bat- 
tailes, to hange abowte the quire of owre 
Ladi.’ Also a ‘mantell’ of red and pur- 
ple velvet, with the arms of England 
thereon,—‘the gyft of Thomas Bennett, 
alias Clarencie, and bayly of this towne.’ 

“St. Mary’s-house, or Hall (the Guild- 
hall), contained a table of alabaster, 
two yards in length, with altar-cloths and 
vestments, pix, bells, candlesticks, &c. 
Also an image of our Lady in wood, stand- 
ing in a tabernacle, and a smaller image 
of our Lady in alabaster. A printed mass- 
book is also mentioned, with the ‘Masse of 
Saynt Botulph wrytten at the ende of 

tt.’ 

“Six table-cloths are stated to have 
been renewed in the time of Mr. Tomlyn- 
son, alderman. A great quantity of other 
table-linen is mentioned in this part of 
the roll: the table-cloths are of great 
length,—six, seven, and even nine yards 
long. The furnitnre of the hall-kitchen 
is given; amongst which is a great brass 
pot weighing 100 lIbs., another 95, and 
two others of 60 and 50 lbs. weight. The 
whole of the brass pots, pans, and kettles 
weighed 1,053 Ibs. The pewter and laten 
ware weighed about 500 Ibs. The three 
‘ greatt broches (spits) of yron’ were each 
three and a half yards long. A beam of 
iron with four leaden weights are men- 
tioned ; these latter weighing 56, 28, 28, 
and 14 Ibs. respectively. 

“In the hall are enumerated, ‘five 
candlestykes hyngynge like potts,’ whereof 
the highest had five branches, and each of 
the others three. A table covered with 
parchment, ‘noted with Antems of our 
Lady, with 3 collecs,’ and covered with 
linen cloth. 

“There were eight tables on the north 
side of the hall, joined and nailed to the 
tressels, and seven on the south side, 
similarly arranged, with twelve forms 
placed by the sides of the tables, and three 
tables and three forms in the chapel cham- 
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ber. A ‘lower kitchen’ contained similar 
articles to the principal one, and in addi- 
tion a great vessel of lead, ‘a grete cage 
wherein to put pullen (poultry), a sowe 
(a large tub), 13 ale tubs, and 20 ale 
potts.’ ”—(pp. 145, 146.) 

“At the dissolution, this college, as 
it was then called, was valued at 241. ; 
and paid to four presbyters or chaplains, 
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for salaries and vestments, 6/7. each. John 
Robinson was alderman at this time. 

“The guild-hall of this establishment 
is still remaining, and will be described in 
a subsequent section. 

“The bede-houses formerly attached to 
this guild were situated in Beadman’s-lane, 
immediately south of the Guild-hall.”— 
(p. 147.) 





SEL OF sT, MARY’S GUILD, 


“On returning again to South-street, 
and passing along its eastern side, we come 
to the ancient hall of the Guild of the 
Blessed Mary, the western front of which 
is represented in the engraving at p. 
141 


“ We have given the ancient history of 
this building so far as it can be ascertained 
in our account of the Guild of St. Mary. 


It, with the other possessions of that guild, 
became the property of the corporation, 
in trust for certain purposes, by the grant 
of Philip and Mary. This hall was used 
by the corporation as their place of as- 
sembly for public business from the date 
of the royal grant until the passage of the 
Municipal Reform Bill in 1835.” — (p. 
234.) 


There are several houses of the sixteenth century in Boston, and some 
earlier, of which Mr. Thompson gives engravings, as well as of some others 


now destroyed. 


* South-street leads into South-square, 
a very pleasant, open, and airy part of the 
town, although the increasing corn-trade 
of the place has, within the last half-cen- 
tury, a good deal changed the character 
of the locality, by causing the sites of 
many of the private residences to be oc- 





cupied with granaries. The building re- 
presented below formerly stood at the 
north-western corner of the square. 

“This building was, no doubt, the re- 
mains of the house which John de Gysor 
held of the honour of Richmond in 1282, 
for which he paid a yearly tribute of one 
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GYSORs’ HALL, 


pair of hose and one pair of gilt spurs». 
Simon Gysors held the same in 1298, of 
Robert de Tateshall, the then representa- 
tive of the Richmond family. William 
Gysors, his son, was living in 1309. The 
following ancient proceedings, relative to 
this place, are so very curious, and throw 
so much light upon the history of Boston, 
that we venture to state them at consider- 
able length. In 1872, John of Gaunt, 
king of Castile and Leon, and duke of 
Lancaster, upon whom his father, Ed- 
ward III., had conferred the Richmond 
estates, petitioned that he might cause 
the tronage and pesage (custom-duties so 
called), which had formerly been levied at 
the mansion of the manor of Boston, to 
be removed unto another place, belonging 
to the said king of Castile, called Gisors’ 
Hall; a jury de inquirendo decided that 
such removal would not be to the injury 
of any one, and the petition was therefore 
granted. In 1427, upon the death of 
Thomas, duke of Exeter, who held under 
the Duke of Bedford, holder of the honour 
of Richmond of the king in capite, the 


king’s escheator was di.ected to inquire 
what property the said deceased Duke of 
Exeter so held. He was found, among 
other property, to hold a messuage called 
*Gisours’ Hall,’ in Boston, with the cus- 
toms and franchises thereto belonging ; 
and a certain office called the ‘ Office of 
Tronage and Pesage,’ in the said town of 
Boston, and the profits thereof.” 

“A little beyond Doughty-quay, and on 
the same side of the street, is White Horse- 
lane, so called from an ancient public-house 
of that name formerly standing at the 
south side of its termination in High- 
street. This house is mentioned as ‘the 
sign of the White Horse’ in 1564, and as 
held of Hussey Manor in 1576. It was 
in tenure of William Worth in 1590, In 
1630, the ‘town-staythe at the end ot 
White Horse-lane’ is mentioned. The 
White Horse public-house had belonged 
to John Whiting, but in 1640 it was held 
by Edmund Adlard. It had ceased to be 
occupied as a public-house in 1680, when 
the license had been removed to ‘Furthend- 
lane ;? the house in the latter place being 





» “ John Gysors was Mayor of London in 1245. Simon Gissors is mentioned in 


1275. 


In 1311 Sir John Gysors was Mayor of London, and Constable of the Tower in 


1326; and in 1329 William Gisors was Sheriff of London. Many others of this family 
are mentioned by Stow, the last of whom was John Gisors, in 1386. The family of 
Gisors held Gisors’ Hall (since corrupted into Gerrard’s Hall), Bread-street, London.— 


Stow’s London. 


The Gysor family was, no doubt, connected with the ancient mer- 


chant guilds of Boston, and probably came originally from Gisors, a town fourteen 
leagues from Neufchatel in Normandy, a place of considerable importance during the 
siege of Rouen, circa 1591.—Camden Miscellany, vol. i. p. 79.” 
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OLD BOUSF, GULLY-MOUTEH, (taken down in 1750}. 
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then held by the heirs of John Miller at 
a fee-farm rent of 2s. per annum. In 
1632, ‘the fellmongers were allowed to 
make a stayth to the haven at the bottom 
of White Horse-lane, and to wash their 
skins there; and twelve large stones, from 
the corporation stone-yard, were allowed 
them towards the same.’ In 1674, James 
Cook held the house called the Old White 
Horse in High-street, and paid one pound 
of cummin seed rent of assise for it to 
Hussey Hall.”—(pp. 258, 259.) 

“The only subject which remains to be 
noticed on this side of the Market-place 
is, we think, the Gully-mouth, which is 
the name given to the entrance into the 
river, of what was once a natural gully, 
or creek running into it. It is now con- 
verted into a sewer and drain, and arched 
over to the river, the tide-water of which 





open to that tide until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, to which period it is 
probable that the boats of the fishermen 
landed their cargoes near to the ancient 
Fish-stones. This Gully-mouth now enters 
the river a little south of the bridge, al- 
though several houses and shops stood be- 
tween the Gully-mouth and the old bridge 
The house represented in the preceding 
page was standing near the Gully-mouth 
in 1750, when it was rented to John Ash- 
ley, stone-cutter, and was directed to be 
taken down and rebuilt, and the tenant 
had leave ‘to build chambers over the 
Gully-mouth, to be joined to the messuage 
lately rented to him;’ and also to ¢ n- 
tract the present passage into the Gully- 
mouth, ‘so as to leave it 8 feet in breadth, 
and the gates the same height that they 
now are.’ ”—(pp. 227, 228.) 








is kept out by a pair of doors, although 


The eleventh division contains a full and interesting account of the 
villages and churches in the neighbourhood of Boston, with the same elabo- 
rate research which distinguishes the rest of the volume; and the twelfth 
division consists of a history of the Fens, their drainage and embankments, 
which is of more than local interest ; but our limits forbid our indulging in 
many more extracts. We do not observe that the author has mentioned 
the fact, which we remember being told on the spot some years since, and 
which we believe to be correct, that the greater part of the churches are 
built of Cazn stonr; and we believe this is the case with most of the fine 
churches of the Fen countries. Singular as it may appear at first sight that 
stone should be brought from Normandy to build churches in Lincolnshire 
and Cambridgeshire, often far inland, we believe the explanation to be the 
usual simple one, that this was the best and the cheapest building material 
that could be obtained for the purpose. The district produces no stone, 
nor even good clay for brick-making, as was the case in the other eastern 
counties. The Caen stone was dug from quarries or cliffs on the banks of 
the small river Orne, when it was loaded at once on board the stone-boats, 
of which a whole fleet was in constant use and requisition; these were 
floated down to the sea with the tide, and in fair weather crossed the 
Channel with the next tide, crept along the coast to the mouth of the river 
where they were wanted, and up the river or navigable stream with another 
tide, so that in forty-eight hours they often passed from the quarry to their 
destination. A very extensive trade was carried on in this manner from an 
early period, and continues, to some extent, even to our own day. The 
various streams were navigable for many miles beyond what is now thought 
of, and the course of one of these navigable streams may be traced by the 
number of fine churches on its banks. We would gladly have seen these 
general observations confirmed by the particular instances which came under 
the notice of so careful an observer as Mr. Thompson: we must, however, 
conclude with a few short notices of the churches :— 


SkIRBECK CHURCH. style. It is in three stages, supported 











“«The plan consists of a west tower, a 
north porch, nave with aisles, and a chancel. 
The tower is a small structure, of good 
proportions, in the Perpendicular Gothic 


by buttresses at the angles. Above the 
west entrance, a small window of three 
lights, with a transom, has been inserted 
under the arch of the window before al- 
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luded to. The belfry windows, one in 
each front, were formerly of two lights, 
with trefoiled tracery ; but they have not 
escaped the general mutilation, for their 
mullions have been sawn off. The tower 
is crowned by an embattled parapet, with 
crocketed and finialed pinnacles at the 
angles. 

“« The aisles possess little that is worthy 
of notice; but in the east end of the south 
aisle is a window of three lights, with tre- 
foiled tracery. 

“<The clerestory is pierced by small cir- 
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cular windows; three on the north and 
four on the south side. The present 
chancel has in the east end, under the 
original chancel-arch, a square - headed 
window of four lights, divided by a tran- 
som into two stages; above this window 
is the date before mentioned, which has 
been read several ways; one antiquary 
supposing it to be intended for a record 
of the dedication of the church, and by 
reading it backwards making a.D. 1189, 
the first year of King Richard Plantage- 
net I. This would nearly agree with some 


6%, 





SKIRBECK CHURCH, 


of the earliest portions of the edifice; but 
we have no doubt the date we have given, 
1598, is the correct one, as the character 
of the letters agrees with it, and also with 
the style of the alterations, which are 
poor specimens of the debased architecture 
which flourished at that period. Colonel 
Holles, too, in his “ Visitation of the 
Churches,” does uot mention Skirbeck ; 
probably because, having been restored, 
the painted glass, brasses, tombs, &c., 
were all destroyed.’ ... ‘There is reason 
to believe that the west front was in the 
usual style of abbeys before the present 
tower was built. At the west end of the 


nave is a plain octagonal font, with the 
date 1662. 

“* Four Early English equilateral arches, 
on clustered pillars of different designs, 
with richly carved capitals and bases, 
separate the nave from the aisles. The 
nave, as we have before hinted, originally 
extended two arches farther, which are 
now visible on each side of the chancel. 
The arches on the north side are less in 
width than those on the south, in order 
to make room for the staircase to the 
rood-loft. The pulpit is an Elizabethan 
design of oak, richly carved, with gilt 
mouldings.’ ”—(p. 471.) 
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Freiston CHURCH. 


“¢This church at one time exhibited 
some beautiful specimens of Norman archi- 
tecture, as appears by the fragments which 
still exist in various parts of the edifice, 
although in a very mutilated condition. 

«The tower is divided by string-courses 
into three divisions: the first, in the west 
front, is occupied by the usual entrance- 
door, with sculptured heads to the label. 
Above this is a beautiful five-light window, 
divided by a transom into two stages, with 
Perpendicular cinquefoiled tracery ; corbel- 
heads support the springing of the label, 
at the apex of which is a niche with pro- 
jecting canopy, containing a figure of 
St. James, to whose honour and memory 
this church was dedicated. The belfry 
windows are the same in each front, of 
three lights cinquefoiled. Above them 
is an embattled parapet, which at one 
time was ornamented with angular and 
central pinnacles, which appear to have 
been sawn off, though for what reason it 
is not easy to conjecture. The aisles are 
pierced with windows of three lights, with 
Perpendicular cinquefoiled tracery. Eight 
windows of three lights each, with Per- 
pendicular cinquefoiled tracery, ornament 
each wall of the nave; above these, on the 
south side, and also partly on the north, 
is a cornice formed of the Norman nebula 
moulding, and above this isa Perpendicular 
embattled parapet. 

“« Excepting a small buttress on the 
north wall of the clerestory, no exterior 
distinction marks the division of nave and 
chancel. In the east wall of the church 
are some arches with Norman mouldings, 
which are conjectured to have formed part 
of the priory that formerly existed here.’ 

“When this wall became the eastern 
end of the chancel, a large east window 
was formed in it: this window appears 
to have been twice reduced in size, and 
finally bricked up. 

“The first object which strikes the at- 
tention upon entering the church is the 
well-preserved cover to the font, which is 
admirable both for the beauty of its de- 
sign and the excellency of the workman- 
ship. The font is octagonal, and raised 
three steps above the pavement. On its 
upper edge are the remains of the fasten- 
ings by which it was formerly locked down 
to prevent sorcery*.”—(pp. 516, 517.) 


THE FONT, FREISTON CHURCH. 





¢ The constitution of Edward (1236) enjoins “fontes baptismales sub serra clausi 
teneantur propter sortilegia.” 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
CHAPTER VII. 


MORE OF DR. JOHNSON, AND MORE OF THE DEBATES. 


Ar the time when Dr. Johnson was reporting the debates in Parliament 
for the GENTLEMAN'S MaGAzInz, it had arrived at a high degree of pros- 
perity. Before, in the year 1739, its circulation amounted to 10,000°; 
and during the ensuing years its number rose to 15,000. Nor was the 
loss of Johnson’s pen, in the year 1744, felt as a check in its career of 
success ; which, though it had been materially promoted by the debates, 
proved to be not entirely dependent on that feature: for, when the out- 
break occurred of the rebellion of 1745, and we were induced to deprive 
our readers for a season of “ their usual Delight, the Debates in the Senate 
of Lituput,” we still were unable to anticipate in full the public demand 
for our work. In our preface written at the close of that memorable year, 
we had to announce that the Magazine for October was reprinting, and 
“to conclude with declaring a truth that may seem a paradox,—we have 
sold more of our books than we desire for many months past, and are 
heartily sorry for the occasion of it—the present troubles.” And again, 
the preface of 1746 records an increase of 3,000 since the preface of 1745. 

I have been much amused by the surmises thrown out by Mr. Wilson 
Croker, that my good friend Sam Johnson was in some mysterious way 
involved in the troubles of 1745. Boswell had remarked that— 

“It is somewhat curious that his literary career appears to have been almost totally 
suspended in the years 1745 and 1746, those years which were marked by a civil war 
in Great Britain, when a rash attempt was made to restore the house of Stuart to the 
throne. That he had a tenderness for that unfortunate house, is well-known; and 
some may fancifully imagine, that a sympathetic anxiety impeded the exertion of his 
intellectual powers.” 

Upon this “ fanciful imagination,” Mr. Croker has improved by suggest- 
ing that Johnson “ may have been diverted from his ordinary pursuits, not 
by sympathetic anxiety, but by some more personal share in the proceed- 
ings of the Jacobite party; adding that Johnson at this time may have 
been in some political difficulties, which might occasion his absence or con- 
cealment, for which some presumptive grounds of suspicion are advanced. 

Mr. Croker takes in aid of his argument the views of the editor of the 
Garrick Correspondence, who had stated, that “‘ Between the years 1743 
and 1746 Johnson literally wrote nothing.” 

Let me first recapitulate the writings of Johnson during this period that 
are mentioned by Boswell, and then 1 will endeavour to account for the 
supposed hiatus in the learned Doctor’s labours. It was in August 1743 
that Johnson undertook the Life of Savage ; he sold the copyright to Mr. 
Cave for fifteen guineas on the 15th of December, and in Feb. 1744 it 
was published. In the same year, says Boswell, he wrote the Preface to 





* A passage in the Private Journal of Dr. John Byrom (now being printed for the 
Chetham Society) mentions that at the beginning of 1739 the GenTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE printed 10,000, and the London 7,000. This confirms Johnson’s statement in his 
Life of Cave, that the latter obtained “a considerable but not an equal popularity.” 
Dr. Byrom was told this on dining with Dr. Hartley, who also said that “the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine”—i.e. either Cave or Guthrice—was then desirous to learn Byrom’s 
system of short-hand. 

» Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 123. 
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the Harleian Miscellany. He furnished some of the articles to Dr. James’s 
Medicinal Dictionary, which was published in shilling numbers weekly, and 
at last formed three volumes folio®. In 1745 he wrote his Observations on 
the Tragedy of Macbeth, and on Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shaks- 
peare, to which he affixed proposals for a new edition of that poet. On that 
work Mr. Boswell conjectures that Johnson was occupied entirely for the 
rest of this year, and during part of 1746, though he was eventually 
deterred from the immediate prosecution of his design by the edition of 
Shakspeare undertaken by Warburton. After that, Boswell supposes him 
to have been engaged in sketching the outlines of his great philological 
work, the Plan of which was issued in 1747. 

Mr. Boswell further says, that “It does not appear that he wrote any- 
thing in 1744 for the GenrLeman’s Maaazing, but the Preface :’’ where- 
upon Mr. Croker appends this note :— . 

“In this and the two next years, Mr. Boswell has not assigned to Johnson any 
contributions to the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaziINe; yet there seems little doubt that from 
his connection with that work he derived, for some years, the chief and almost the only 
means of subsistence for himself and his wife; perhaps he may have acted as general 
editor, with an annual allowance.” 


Now, the truth is, that for the three years preceding those in question 
Johnson had given us much assistance, and somewhat in the capacity of a 
** general editor ;” but this ceased before the rebellion of 1745, about the 
end of 1743. And the cause of our losing his more constant services was 
this. The employment that he could find in the Magazine was, after all, 
only occasional and precarious, affording no fixed ‘“ annual allowance,” but 
dependent upon the space that remained unprovided for, or the manuscripts 
that required revision or abridgment: and altogether, the work we gave 
him could occupy but a portion of his time. Mr. Thomas Osborne the 
bookseller had offered him constant employment, upon a regular salary: 
and this, under his actual pecuniary circumstances, he very naturally pre- 
ferred. He therefore gave us to understand that we must for the present 
do without him, and that even the compilation of the debates, which he had 
managed with such dexterity, must be transferred to other hands. 

Osborne principally required him to assist in displaying to the world, to 
the best advantage, the vast collection of books that had belonged to the 
late Earl of Oxford, and which the bibliopolist had purchased for the sum 
of £13,000. He had already secured for this purpose the important aid of 
Mr. Oldyvs, who had been the Earl’s librarian. He had also induced the 
learned Mr. Maittaire to draw out the scheme of arrangement for a cata- 
logue raisonnée, and to write a Latin dedication to Lord Carteret: but no 
greater share of the labour could be expected from that veteran scholar, 
and the kind of person that Osborne required was one of sufficient learning 
to surmount difficulties and avoid errors, and sufficient poverty to undertake 
very hard drudgery. Such a man at this period was Samuel Johnson. To 
catalogue a library, it is necessary to be on the spot where the library 
itself is kept, and consequently a daily attendance was required upon the 
task. I remember that the first portion of the books, that offered for sale 
in 1743, was opened to public view at the late Earl’s mansion in Caven- 
dish-square. There, or at Tom Osborne’s shop in Gray’s Inn, was much 
of Johnson’s time spent at this period: and he then lived very near the 
latter spot, at lodgings in Holborn. 





© The publishers of this Dictionary were Osborne, to whose service Johnson’s time 
was principally devoted (as will be presently noticed in the text), and Roberts, who 
published Johnson’s Life of Savage, and his Life of Barretier, both in 1744. 
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Johnson’s biographers have failed to appreciate how laborious a task he 
thus undertook, and how much time it must necessarily have occupied, and 
they have thus created their own difficulty. Boswell states only that 
Johnson drew up, in 1742, the proposals for printing Bibliotheca Har- 
leiana‘, and that he wrote ‘the Latin accounts of books” in the cata- 
logue. 

“There is much contradiction in the accounts of the Bibliotheca Har- 
leiana as to the a shares of Johnson and Oldys; some attributing 
the first part (vols. I. and II. ) to Johnson, and the second (vols. III. and 
IV.) to Oldys, and others vice versa: but I think it may be concluded 
that Johnson took his part as well in the mere cataloguing, as in the bib- 
liographical and biographical observations with which the catalogue was 
interspersed, and which required some perusal of the books themselves, as 
well as preparative scholarship. And the catalogue was no sooner finished 
—as it was before Feb. 1743-4—than Osborne undertook the more impor- 
tant and voluminous work, The Harleian Miscellany, being a series of 
reprints of the most rare and remarkable pamphlets preserved in the 
Harleian library. This work, which was issued in weekly shilling parts, 
and extended to eight quarto volumes, all printed during the years 1744- 
46, must have kept its editors fully employed, and as one of those editors 
we must regard Johnson. It included a catalogue of 539 pamphlets, de- 
scribing the contents of each, and this alone occupied 164 quarto pages. 
Jobnson is admitted to have written the proposals for this collection (which 
were appended to the GentLeMAN’s MaGazine for 1743), and also its 
preface; but I have no doubt also, that many of the introductory remarks 
to the pamphlets reprinted, and the historical notes, which abound in its 
earlier portions, but gradually disappear, were also his work; and such 
work, together with the correction of the press, and the like for the 
three folio volumes of James’s Medicinal Dictionary, with perhaps others 
of Osborne’s publications, will pretty fully account for his time during those 
years of presumed inaction, up to that fatal day—its date unknown— when 
he felled his taskmaster to the ground with a goodly folio—not in the 
shop in Gray’s Inn, as the common story ran, but, as he told Boswell, on 
Osborne coming to find fault with him in his own-lodging. 

I shall be pardoned this digression from my own history, in regard to 
a man in whom the whole world feels an interest, particularly as it was 
requisite to explain that for a time he was not with us, although rather 
from necessity than any cessation of good-will. 

Johnson afterwards manifested continual proofs of his abiding regard for 
Sylvanus Urban. In 1747 he gave me a handful of his occasional poems 
(which I shall have occasion to notice further hereafter). In 1748 his life of 
Roscommon appeared first in the GentTLeMAN’s MaGazine. In 1749 
both his Vanity of Human Wishes and his tragedy of Irene proceeded 
from Mr. Cave’s press at St. John’s Gate; and there also was printed 





4 It was inserted in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinE for December, 1742, preceded by, 
1. the Life of Dr. Sydenham, which Johnson had written to be “prefixed to the new 
translation of his Works, by John Swan, M.D., of Newcastle, in Staffordshire,” (a book 
printed by Cave); and 2. an extract from the Medicinal Dictionary written by R. James, 
M.D., being a new cure for the gout. This was evidently also of Johnson’s provision, 
and shews his sympathy at least with those 

** Unhappy! whom to beds of pain 
Arthritic tyranny consigns,— 
as he wrote in his Ode shortly after printed,—though Boswell thought that he never 
actually felt the gout until a later period of his life. 
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The Rambler, the first number of which appeared on the 20th of March, 
1749-50, and the last on the 17th of March, 1751-2. 

Mr. Boswell has stated that Johnson wrote the preface to our volume 
of 1744. He may have had some hand in the introductory passage :— 


“ Having now suspended controversy, and left our antagonists [those of the London 
Magazine} to struggle for a time, without interruption, under the weight of an under- 
taking to which they are by no means equal, we shall confine ourselves to the acknow- 
ledyment of our obligations to the publick, and to our ingenious correspondents, whose 
contributions have increased so much that we find it necessary to open new receptacles 
in two more periodical pamphlets.” 


But, after this peroration, in the rest of the preface, which altogether 
occupied a single page, there followed nothing more than a plain state- 
ment, from Mr. Cave himself, of his intention to relieve the excess of 
materials communicated for the Magazine by the concurrent publication of 
two auxiliary receptacles for the favours of our correspondents. 

One had been already commenced, under the title of Miscellaneous 
Correspondence ; of which the first number had been published in 1742, 
and the third in October 17444, It was continued occasionally, until the 
ninth number, published in June 1748, completed the volume. The num- 
bers were sold at sixpence each. 

The second auxiliary work was intended “to oblige our Mathematical 
Correspondents.” It was first announced in the Magazine for Sept. 1744, 
p. 506, and more fully in the preface to that year’s volume®: being pro- 
posed as a revival of the Miscellanea Curiosa. This was a title already 
familiar to the scientific class of the community, from a popular book in 
3 volumes 8vo., consisting of the most valuable discourses read before the 
Royal Society, first compiled in 1708, by Dr. Halley, in 3 volumes 8vo., 
again printed in 1720, and a third time in 1726, under the editorship of 
Dr. Derham. ‘The same title had been originally derived from a German 
miscellany of a similar character which appeared during the previous cen- 
tury’, Mr. Cave’s Miscellanea Curiosa Mathematica was commenced in 
1744, and continued quarterly, or at somewhat longer intervals, until 1753. 
The third number of a second volume appeared in August that year; which 
I believe was the last, issued a few months before Mr. Cave’s death. On 
account of the necessary engravings, and the limited demand that could be 
expected, the price of this miscellany was a shilling s. 





4 Tt was tirst proposed in 1740: see Gent. Maa. 250, 297. 

¢ Mr. Nichols (lreface to the General Indexes, p. xl.) fell into the error that this 
plan for a distinct publication on the mathematics “proved abortive; for which Cave 
apologized in the next Preface.” But the “new literary undertaking” which hid 
really “ proved abortive,” as Cave acknowledges in the Preface of 1745, “thro’ the 
great difficulty of associating great writers,” was to have been a new weekly paper. 
One had then (Jan. 1746) recently appeared, “from an author whose scheme is not 
very different, and on which we apprehend no less reason to congratulate the public, 
especially as he professes to endeavour the eradication of party: we mean the True 
Patriot.” This was a paper which had been set on foot by Henry Fielding, the novelist, 
after the model of Addison’s Freeholder ; and which is noticed in the memoir of Fielding 
in the Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. p. 372. Specimens from 
it were given in the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE for January and April 1746, but it did 
not survive the month of June. 

‘ Miscellanea Curiosa; sive ephemeridum medico-physicarum Germanicarum aca- 
demie@ nature curiosorum decuriea prime, ann. T—VHLL. Lips. et Franc. 1670—88, and 
other volumes extending in date to 1706.—(Catalogue of Bodleian Library.) 

& Like everything else, it had its rival, in 7'%e Mathematician, published at the same 
price, of which No. III. was published by Wilcox in July 1748. 
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After Johnson’s secession, the parliamentary debates were still continued 
in the Magazine under the Lilliputian disguise®, Mr. Cave, as hereto- 
fore, took much personal trouble to obtain original and correct information, 
and we have the following record of his efforts preserved in a note written 
by him to Mr. Birch, on the 3rd of July, 1744 :— 

“You will see what stupid, low, abominable stuff is put upon your noble and learned 
Friend’s character ; such as I should quite reject, and endeavour to do something better 
towards doing justice to the character. But, as I cannot expect to attain my desires 
in that respect, it would be a great satisfaction, as well as an honour to our Work, to 
have the favour of the genuine Speech. It is a method that several have been pleased 
to take, as I could shew,—but I think myself under a restraint. I shall say so far, 
that I have had some by a third hand, which I understood well enough to come from 
the first ; others by penny-post ; and others by the Speakers themselves, who have been 
pleased to visit St. John’s Gate, and shew particular marks of their being pleased.” 

Mr. Birch’s “ noble and learned friend”? was the Lord Chancellor (Hard- 
wicke), with whose family Birch had constant intercourse. Several of his 
speeches are reported in our volume for 1744. 

In 1745, as already mentioned, the parliamentary debates gave way, in 
a great degree, to the more interesting intelligence connected with the 
Rebellion‘: only four debates were reported, and in 1746 only two. The 
last was not completed, when we were so unfortunate as to give uninten- 
tional offence in a quarter where it was our particular desire to stand well. 
A speech printed in the Magazine for December 1746 was that of the 
Chancellor’s eldest son, the Hon. Philip Yorke, “who, (it was remarked,) 
like the celebrated Addison, deliver’d his sentiments with modesty and dif- 

Jidence, to the following effect.” 

Whether this well-meant observation gave particular offence, or our re- 
port was really very inaccurate*, true it is that, instead of concluding the 
debate (as was intended) in the Supplement, we were constrained to insert 
the following apology :— 


«As we have been assured that the speech published in our Magazine for December 
last for engaging vigorously in the war upon the continent, does not contain one word 
of what the hon. gentleman to whom it is ascribed really said in that debate, it is but 
common justice and civility to acknowledge our Mistake, and beg pardon of the gentle- 
man for misrepresenting him.” 


In this emergency Cave naturally applied for advice to his friend Birch, 
through whom he had formerly communicated with the Yorkes. He was 
only informed in reply that he had given great offence, and was advised to 
tread no longer upon such dangerous ground. It formed no interruption, 





h The speakers’ names, as already mentioned, were but slightly concealed under an 
anagrammatie form, as Agryl for Argyle, Walelop for Walpole, &c. The London 
Magazine, after a time, ventured to remedy its more obscure, though more elegant, 
form of Roman names, by expressing itself thus,—‘‘ Julius Florus, in the character of 
William Pitt, Esq., then spoke as follows.” The debates of 1744 in the Parliamentary 
History are taken ‘from the Gentleman’s and London Magazines in about equal 
proportions. 

‘I must not pass entirely without allusion the interesting fact, that the earliest 
known copy of God save the King, in its form of the National Anthem, is found in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAzINe for October 1745. In the contents-page of that number it 
is designated as “ God save our lord the king—a new song, set for two voices ;” and at 
p- 552 the music as well as the words are given “ As sung at both Playhouses,”—whilst 
the rebels were oceupying Edinburgh, and Marshal Wade was mustering his forces at 
Newcastle. : 

k It is remarkable that this was the very Mr. Yorke (afterwards second Earl of 
Hardwicke) to whose private journal of the parliament of 1743-5, the Parliamentary 
History (vol xiii.) is, in the absence of other authorities, so materially indebted. 
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however, to his intercourse with the ever-obliging Mr. Birch, to whom, in a 
note written on the 10th of Feb. 1747, Cave announced, “ I have advertis’d 
according to the inclosed.’”’ It was an apology for the cessation of the 
debates, that was placed upon our blue cover :— 

«*,* If any article, which used to make a part of this Work, should be thought 
wanting, and not compensated by a greater variety of other useful matters, our readers, 
it is hoped, will excuse the omission, when, as it is well known, it shall be as duly con- 
sidered, that one undesigned mistake, where (except in some few instances!) mistakes 
are unavoidable™, may be attended with very disagreeable consequences.” 


This, however, was but the beginning of troubles, for we had presently 
to learn that the House of Peers was even more sensitive than the 
Commons. 

After the Rebellion was over, the matters which chiefly interested the 
public mind were the daring and romantic adventures of its actors, and the 
severe penalties which were inflicted on that unhappy portion of them which 
had failed to make an escape to the continent. It was our aim to gratify 
the general curiosity on these subjects, and during the vear 1746 we de- 
scribed the trials of the rebel lords, the speeches they made in their defence, 
and those at their execution. Last of all came Lord Lovat, the eccentri- 
city of whose character and conduct awakened more than ordinary interest 
in all that concerned him. His trial before the House of Peers took place 
in March 1747; and the report occupied the first six pages of our Maga- 
zine for that month®. 

Those who are acquainted only with our modern vehicles of public news, 
will scarcely be able to conceive that this “ short account’’ (for so we called 
it, and so for a seven days’ trial it actually was,) was sufficient to excite the 
jealousy of the privileged publishers. Yet so it was. The House of Lords 
had authorised its own printers alone to print a report of the trial, and they 
were determined to defend their monopoly. They made their complaint to 
the House, and their Lordships were induced to take up the matter as a 
breach of privilege, and further to enter into the whole question of any 
public notice being taken of their proceedings or debates, referring the 
subject to a committee, of which Lord Raymond was chairman. 

The complaint was laid against both the London and the Gentleman’s 
Magazines, that is, both against Thomas Astley and Edward Cave: and 
both were summoned to attend at the bar of the House. 

Astley was examined nearly three weeks before Cave, on the 8th of 
April. When shewn the book or pamphlet complained of, (the London Magqa- 
zine for March,) he owned that he had published the same; but was not 
apprehensive it was a breach of privilege, “ being compiled chiefly from 
newspapers.” 

He was then examined as to the Desares contained in those pamphlets, 
and how he came by them; when he said, “ They were generally sent him 
by the penny post, or by messengers, pursuant to advertisements frequently 
inserted, inviting persons to furnish him with matters of that nature.” 
Being more strictly questioned, he stated “That he was supplied with a 
great many speeches by one Mr. Clark, whom he supposed was an attorney, 
and died in May last; but whether they were fictitious or genuine, he 
knew not; and, for aught he knew, they might be made by (Clark) him- 





1 Volenti non fit injuria. ™ Vox audita perit. 

® In a subsequent portion of the same number there are some additional particulars, 
together with a folding plate representing the scaffolding or temporary court formed 
for the trial in Westminster Hall, and a plan of the same. 
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self.” Being asked what gratuity he made him, he said, “ He had given 
him ten guineas at a time, and had received no speech since Clark’s death, 
but by the post.” This defunct attorney, bearing so common a name as 
Clark, looks very like a visionary being, and makes one suspect that 
Mr. Astley was mystifying the House, more particularly as he next added 
the unnecessary falsehood that ‘* He was the first who printed Magazines.” 
He further acknowledged, “That of late the Debates have been inserted 
under the notion of an imaginary club;” and he was then ordered to be 
detained in custody. 

I cannot boast that Mr. Cave himself made a much better figure when 
examined on the 30th of April. Being asked how he came to publish an 
account of Lord Lovat’s trial, and from whom he had the account so pub- 
lished, he said, “ It was done inadvertently ; he was very sorry for having 
offended ; that he published the said account of the trial from a printed 
paper which was left at his house, directed to him, but he did not know 
from whom it came.” Cave was then asked how long he had been the 
publisher of the Gentteman’s Macazine: he said that ‘it was about 
sixteen years since it was first published ; that he was concerned in it at 
first with his nephew ; and, since the death of his nephew, he had done it 
entirely himself.” This nephew, as I have already remarked, had existed 
only in imagination, and he was still as much alive as ever, as the name of 
“E. Cave, jun.” was continued on the title-page throughout 1747, and 
down to 1752. 

Notice being taken to him, ‘“ That the said books have contained Debates 
in Parliament,” he said, ‘‘ He had left off the Debates; that he had not 
published any Debates relating to this House above these twelve months ; 
that there was a speech or two relating to the other House®, put in about 
the latter end of last year.” Being asked how he came to take upon him- 
self to publish Debates in Parliament, he said, “ He was extremely sorry 
for it; that it was a very great presumption; but he was led into it b 
custom, and the practice of other people: that there was a monthly book, 
published before the magazines, called The Political State, which contained 
Debates in Parliament; and that he never heard till lately that any per- 
sons were punished for printing those books.” Being asked how he came 
by the speeches which he printed in the GenrLEMAN’s Macazing, he 
said, “ He got into the House and heard them, and made use of a black 
lead pencil, and only took notes of some remarkable passages; and, from 
his memory, he put them together himself.” 

Notice being taken to him that some of the speeches were very long, 
consisting of several pages, he said, ‘‘ He wrote them himself from notes 
which he took, assisted by his memory.” Being asked whether he printed 
no speeches but such as were so put together by himself from his own 
notes, he said, “* Sometimes he has had speeches sent him by very eminent 
persons ; that he has had speeches sent him by the members themselves ; 
and has had assistance from some members who have taken notes of other 
members’ speeches.” Being asked if he ever had any person whom he 
kept in pay, to make speeches for him, he said, “ He never had.” Thus 
Johnson with all his eloquence was for the present disowned, but at the 
same time shielded from an inquiry that would have been very disagree- 
able to him. 

When Cave’s examination was over, Astley was again brought in, but 





° The unfortunate speech of Mr. Yorke, and one of Major Selwyn. 
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no additional information to what he had before stated, could be drawn 
from him. Being asked whether the speeches furnished him by Mr. Clark, 
were made by the said Clark, he said, ‘* He believed that some of them 
might have been, but Clark had told him he has had helps from his 
friends.” And when asked whether the said Clark used to attend the 
House, he said that ‘“ he believed Clark sometimes got into the House, 
behind the throne.” Astley, being afflicted with the gout, was then at once 
discharged on paying his fees; and Cave, having been brought to the bar 
the next day, obtained his release on the same condition, 

I may here introduce the very sensible remarks of the historian Coxe 
upon these proceedings :— 

“This exertion of privilege occasioned a chasm in our domestic history, which is but 
imperfectly filled by detached and scanty reports of procvedings in the House of Lords, 
by the notes of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, recently published in Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary History, and by the brief though spirited accounts contained in the Posthu- 
mous Memoirs of Lord Orford. It does not appear that the Commons adopted a simi- 
lar course to prevent the publication of their Debates’; but a traditionary rumour 
seems to imply that, when such a prop sal was made, Mr. Pelham, with his usual good 
sense and good-humour observed, ‘Let them alone: they make better speech:s for us 
than we can make for ourselves.’ The accounts of the Debates in the Commons were 
therefore continued with little interruption, in the resp ctive journals, though under 
fictitious names, and enable us to record the arguments of opposition, as well as those 
with which the minister and his friends supported, or elucidated, the measures of ad- 
ministration.” — Memoirs of the Pelham Administration, vol. i, p. 354. 


In our preface for 1747 we made the best apology we could for our 
forced departure from the field of politics¢; but were able to boast that we 
had ‘‘ happily substituted other subjects,” chiefly of a scientific complexion, 
“‘not indeed equally adapted to excite the passions, but more useful and 
permanent; so that, instead of a diminished, we have experienced an 
increasing sale.” 

In March 1748 we ventured to insert the speech of Sir William Stan- 
hope, on the first reading of a bill for appointing the assizes at Buckingham, 
which contained a very violent attack on the Grenvilles, together with the 
reply made to it; and in the following May, Mr. Potter’s speech upon the 
Seaford petition, in answer to Mr. litt. In these speeches, the names, and 
many of the expressions, were timidly expressed by initials and dashes. 








P They had attempted to do so, but ineffectually, ning years before, as related in my 
fourth chapter, November Magazine, p. 538. 

4 In the London Magazine the publication of the debates was interrupted only for 
four months. In August 1747, so soon as the session was over, the reporter again 
ventured forth; and in an introductory letter (p. 353), he explains that his original 
plun in 1732 had been to give the substance only of the arguments advanced in his 
* Political Club ;” but that he had been driven in 1739 to give “ the particular speeches,” 
with ‘‘the character assumed,” i.e. the real name of each speaker, because his rival, the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGazin¥, boasted of a preference founded on so doing. Afterwards, 
in 1743, by way of caution, he had given forth that the speeches he presented were only 
the substance of what was said in each debate, although the ch»racters of actual mem- 
bers of parliament were still assumed. Notwithstanding, “‘ The late publisher of this 
Magazine was taken into custody on the third day of April last, and kept a close 
prisoner till the thirtieth, when he was discharged, paying his fees, which, with other 
expenses, amounted to 96/. 18s. 2d., after having been severely reprimanded for pub- 
lishing what was supposed, without doors, to be speeches made in Parliament.” The 
reporter now resumed his debates, but without giving any names of speakers at all, 
either real or fictitious. This was not satisfactory to his readers; so in March 1748 
the Roman names were resumed, and so continued for many years ufter. I may add, 
that the publisher who assumed the post of danger, in the place of Mr. Astley, was his 
successor at the Rose in Paternoster-row, Mr. R. Baldwin, junior, 
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In Nov. 1749 we gave a short report of the debate in the House of 
Commons on the address at the opening of the session, as supposed to be 
communicated by 4 Member of P. to his Country Friend: but throughout 
the year 1750 we let the debates alone, although they were still given in 
the London Magazine, as those of a Political Club. 

In July, 1751, after the prorogation of parliament, we published the 
speech of Mr. Beckford on the Regency bill: taking the opportunity to 
stigmatise one of the speeches’ of the same debate, recently published in 
the London Magazine, as ‘a loose, spurious, and very false account.” 

After the prorogation of 1752, we printed in various numbers several 
speeches of the patriotic members, William Thornton, esq. and William 
Beckford, esq.; the first being introduced by the following remonstrance 
against any exceptions that might be taken to our so doing :— 


To the Author of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGazINE. 

“ Sir,—The following heads of speeches in the H—— of C—— were given me by a 
gentleman, who is of opinion, that Members of Parliament are accountable to their 
constituents for what they say, as well as what they do, in their legislative capacity ; 
that no honest man, who is intrusted with the liberties and purses of the people, will 
be ever unwilling to have his whole conduct laid before those who so intrusted him, 
without disguise ; that, if every gentleman acted upon this just, this honourable, this 
constitutional principle, the electors themselves only would be to blame, if they re- 
elected a person guilty of a breach of so important a trust.—But let the arguments 
speak for themselves. Thus much only may be necessary to premise, that, as the state 
of public affairs was, in a great measure, the same both last year and this, I send you a 
speech, in the Committee of Supply, upon the number of standing forces for the year 
1751, and also another, in the last Session of Parliament, for the year 1752. You may 
be assured they are really genuine, and not such an imposition upon the speakers and 
the publick as some that have appeared in other monthly collections. 

Yours, &. A. B.” 


In 1753 we gave other speeches of Mr. Thornton, but we did not again 
attempt to rival the London Magazine in its parliamentary reports: and for 
many years after they appeared in that Magazine only". Except in oc- 
casional speeches, they were not resumed in our pages until the year 1770; 
and then again with feigned names for the speakers, and as the “ Debates 
in a Newly-established Society.” As I have now said so much upon this 
subject, I will only add that it was not until 1772 that we openly entitled 
them “the Debates in Parliament,” and not until 1783 that the practice 
was entirely dropped of printing the names of the speakers with blanks 
and dashes. The last ineffectual attempt to suppress their publication had 
been made by the House of Commons in 1771, when William Woodfall, of 
the Morning Chronicle, and five of his brother journalists, were marked out 
for castigation: but this attempt was triumphantly defeated by the courage 
of the city magistrates, two of whom, the lord mayor (Brass Crossby) and 
alderman Oliver, released the printers, and went themselves to the Tower in 
the cause. This conduct, supported by popular opinion, finally settled this 
long-disputed question. 





4 It was that of L. Oppius Salinator, or Mr. Speaker Onslow. The London Maga- 
zine still retained its Roman names, but in every case now gave the real initials at the 
foot of the page, as in this instance, A O——. 

* In 1757 they were exchanged for a narrative history of the proceedings. At 
that period the London Magazine was altogether very political in its character and 
contents. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCII. 
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COLERIDGE’S LECTURES *. 


In our Magazine for November last we made a few remarks on the 
Introductory Preface to this volume, and expressed an intention of return- 
ing to it, in order to comment on the Lectures, on some future occasion. 
Keeping in remembrance the coarse, uncandid imputations which the 
recovery of Mr. Collier’s notes exposed him to, it is only an act of justice 
to that gentleman to record, at the outset, our complete conviction of the 
genuineness of the literary treasure he has given to the world, Every 
page and paragraph of the Lectures are distinctly marked with the cha- 
racteristical peculiarities of Mr. Coleridge’s modes of thought and com- 
position, His sudden and apparently irrelevant digressions, his exquisite 
critical sense, the singular felicity of his similes, and his perfect mastery of 
harmonious and exact language, are just as plainly evident in these dis- 
courses as in his “ Treatise on Method,” or any other of his best writings. 
A forgery so complete in all its parts would presuppose the existence of 
another mind as strangely constituted and as richly stored as that of 
Coleridge, and this would be less easy to give credit to than Mr. Collier’s 
account of the discovery of his mislaid manuscripts. 

It must be confessed, too, that the difference between the dissertations 
promised in the prospectus and those actually delivered in the Lectures is, 
of itself, a circumstance of very considerable weight in determining the 
question of the genuineness of the work. Except Montaigne, of whom it 
has been often and truly observed, that the titles scarcely afford the 
slightest clue to the contents of his several Essays—hardly any other 
great writer has indulged in a discursiveness so free as that of Coleridge. 
The cause of this peculiarity appears to have consisted, in his case, in an 
unusual refinement of association between the various parts of his vast 
accumulation of knowledge; and hence it happens that the matter into 
which he digresses is almost always interesting and instructive in an 
eminent degree. In the case of these lectures, the reader has undoubtedly 
little reason to regret the lecturer’s departure from the route laid down in 
his prospectus. We have not much of the “critical principles” which 
were announced as an important portion of the course; still less of the 
promised application of those principles to the poetry of Milton; scarcely 
anything of the application of them to the writings of the lecturer’s own 
poetical contemporaries; and, though some portion of these deficiencies 
may be possibly attributed to the absence of several of the Lectures, it is 
clear from what remains that, after the initiatory matter had been ade- 
quately dealt with, Shakespeare alone—the myriad-minded, as he else- 
where calls him—became at once, and continued to the end, the lecturer’s 
all-sufficient theme. And no theme, of all the multitude on which he held 
discourse, was ever more genial to the intellect and heart of Coleridge. It 
called forth often the grandest, always the sweetest, measures of his 
musical speech, It absorbed and animated, for the time, all the diverse 
powers of his own extraordinary mind, and these in their coalescence gave 
birth to criticism unsurpassed, if not indeed unequalled, in its depth, and 
strength, and beauty, by any that our language has to boast of. Examples 
of this kind of criticism will be found in abundance in the volume now 
before us. Passing over some sore and spiteful comments on the character 

* “Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. By the late S.T. Coleridge. A List 


of all the Emendations in Mr. Collier’s Folio, 1632; and an Introductory Preface. By 
J. Payne Collier, Esq.” (London: Chapman & Hall.) 
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and influence of the periodical reviews, and a not very satisfactory endea- 
vour to solve the problem of the specific nature of poetry, which make up 
the larger portion of what Mr. Collier has preserved of the first five lectures, 
we come, at the beginning of the sixth lecture, to that which may fairly be 
regarded as the true subject of the course, In a few brief but able sen- 
tences, the lecturer gives his own notion of the distinctive circumstances of 
that Elizabethan age which Englishmen must still look back to as the most 
glorious in their country’s annals, in spite of Mr. Coleridge’s lamentation 
that “the galaxy of great men” from whom its lustre is derived “ should 
have degraded their mighty powers to such base designs and purposes, 
dissolving the rich pearls of their great faculties in a worthless acid, to be 
drunken by a harlot.” It was, according to Mr. Coleridge, an age “ of great 
abilities applied to individual and prudential purposes ;” and he sees in the 
grand results which Shakespeare produced amidst an environment so un- 
favourable, a new testimony to the purity and holiness of true genius. 
This appraisement of the age introduces to us the poet who so much 
adorned it. The naturalness of his characters, the comparative appro- 
priateness for poetical purposes of the language that he wrote in, and the 
conceits that he has been so loudly blamed for, are dwelt on in succession ; 
and then the question of his wit is dealt with in the following acute and 
discriminative observations :— 

“That Shakespeare has wit is indisputable, but it is not the same kind of wit as in 
other writers; his wit is blended with the other qualities of his works, and is, by its 
nature, capable of being so blended. It appears in all parts of his productions—in his 
tragedies, comedies, and histories: it is not like the wit of Voltaire, and of many 
modern writers, to whom the epithet witty has been properly applied, whose wit 
consists in a mere combination of words; but in at least nine times out of ten in 
nn the wit is produced not by a combination of words, but by a combination 
or images. 

- It is not always easy to distinguish between wit and fancy. When the whole 
pleasure received is derived from surprise at an unexpected turn of expression, then I 
call it wit ; but when the pleasure is produced not only by surprise, but also by an image 
which remains with us and gratifies for its own sake, then I call it faney. 1 know of 
no mode so satisfactory of distinguishing between wit and fancy. I appeal to the 
recollection of those who hear me, whether the greater part of what passes for wit in 
Shakespeare, is not most exquisite humour, heightened by a figure, and attributed to 
a particular character. Take the instance of the flea on Bardolph’s nose, which 
Falstaff compares to a soul suffering in purgatory. The images themselves, in cases 
like this, afford a great part of the pleasure.” 

In pursuance of the same topic, we have the following remarks, rich in 
that truly illustrative imagery which is one of the conspicuous charms of 
Mr. Coleridge’s writings :— 

“The wit of Shakespeare is, as it were, like the flourishing of a man’s stick when 
he is walking, in the full flow of animal spirits; it is a sort of exuberance of hilarity 
which disburdens, and it resembles a conductor, to distribute a portion of our gladness 
to the surrounding air. While, however, it disburdens, it leaves behind what is 
weightiest and most important, and what most contributes to some direct aim and 
purpose.” 

An animated argument, defending the great dramatist, and to some 
extent defending him successfully, from the imputation of wilful grossness 
and indecency, concludes the lecturer’s review of those characteristics 
which the poet manifests, in greater or in less degree, in all those multi- 
farious phases of his own nature which are represented in his plays. The 
plays themselves come next under consideration. Those which are at all 
expatiated on are “Romeo and Juliet,” “The Tempest,” “ Richard the 
Second,” and “ Hamlet ;” and of the sweet and subtle criticisms which 
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these plays call forth, the longest and the choicest is allotted to the first. 
Nothing, indeed, in the whole compass of Mr. Coleridge’s writings—not 
even his masterly examination of Wordsworth’s poetry, in the Brographia 
Literaria—bears nobler testimony to his powers as a critic than this beau- 
tiful dissertation. All the finest qualities of his own accomplished mind— 
his subtilty of thought, his extensive and profound knowledge, his grand 
imagination, and his gracefulness of speech—are found happily co-operating 
in it, and contributing to the excellence of the general effect. And these 
qualities are exercised, not in rectifying insignificant errors in the text, but 
in unfolding and presenting great poetic beauties to our view; in vindi- 
cating the high propriety and insight of the poet’s representations of 
character, in all the wide range between the garrulous old nurse and the 
impassioned heroine and hero of his play; in setting forth the undivided 
interest and harmony of the piece; and in descanting, in a tone in which 
philosophy and grace are blended, on many of the important subjects which 
the scenes and personages of the sweet sad tale suggest. The portion of 
the Lectures which is devoted to this tragedy has indeed something of a 
charm in it, which enables us to form a vivider conception of the wisdom 
and the music of those wondrous monologues in which the ‘‘ old man 
eloquent” is said to have so far surpassed the most admirable of his written 
works. 

** Romeo and Juliet” is, as is well known, one of Shakespeare’s earliest 
plays ; and, amidst all its luxuriance of poetry and passion, it bears unmis- 
takable indications of that circumstance. Every one who reads it feels 
that Schlegel’s well-remembered saying, “* Whatever is most intoxicating in 
the odour of a southern spring, languishing in the song of the nightingale, 
or voluptuous in the first opening of the rose, is breathed into this poem,” 
is, although enthusiastic, not excessive or unmerited praise. But every 
reader will be also struck with some features of inferiority in this play 
when it is compared with the best of Shakespeare’s other dramatic pro- 
ductions. Mr. Coleridge has some judicious observations on the grounds 
of this partial inferiority. He tells us that there are “in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ passages where the poet’s whole excellence is evinced, so that 
nothing superior to them can be met with in the productions of his after 
years.” And then he adds,— 


“The main distinction between this play and others is, as I have said, that the parts 
are less happily combined, or, to borrow a phrase from the painter, the whole work is 
less in keeping. Grand portions are produced,—we have limbs of giant growth ; but 
the production, as a whole, in which each part gives delight for itself, and the whole 
(consisting of these delightful parts) communicates the highest intellectual pleasure 
and satisfaction, is the result of the application of judgment and taste. These are not 
to be attained but by painful study, and to the sacrifice of the stronger pleasures de- 
rived from the dazzling light which a man of genius throws over every circumstance, 
and where we are chiefly struck by vivid and distinct images. Taste is an attainment 
after a poet has been disciplined by experience, and has added to genius that talent by 
which he knows what part of his genius he can make acceptable and intelligible to the 
portion of mankind for which he writes. 

“Tn my mind, it would be a hopeless symptom, as regards genius, if I found a young 
man with anything like perfect taste. In the earlier works of Shakespeare we have a 
profusion of double epithets, and sometimes even the coarsest terms are employed, if 
they convey a more vivid image; but by degrees the associations are connected with 
the image they are designed to impress, and the poet descends from the ideal into the 
real world so far as to conjoin both—to give a sphere of active operations to the ideal, 
and to elevate and refine the real.” 


| Happily describing and defining by a few masterly touches some of the 
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chief characters of the tragedy, such as Tybalt, Capulet, Mercutio, and, 
above all, the loquacious Nurse, Mr. Coleridge comes to the gentle lovers 
whose distresses we have all wept over in the spring-time of our own lives. 
To them, and to the passion which united them, a very considerable portion 
of the seventh and the whole of the eighth Lecture are, in fact, devoted. 
Beginning by the declaration of his belief that Shakespeare has pourtrayed 
female characters and described the passion of love “ with greater perfec- 
tion than any other writer of the known world, perhaps with the single 
exception of Milton in the delineation of Eve,”—the lecturer oddly enough 
goes on to illustrate the characters of Romeo and Juliet by what must be 
regarded as a very beautiful disquisition on the philosophy of love. We 
regret that our limits will not allow of this disquisition being given to our 
readers unabridged. The fragments that our space admits of will leave 
the singular coherence and completeness of the passage altogether unex- 
posed. Mr. Coleridge resolves the passion into a sense of imperfectness, 
and a desire to be united to some being felt necessary to completeness,—a 
view of the philosophy of love in some degree resembling Shelley's 
* Nothing in the world is single ; 
All things, by a Jaw divine, 
In one another’s being mingle.” 


And in support of his definition, he tells us :— 


“Tt is inevitable to every noble mind, whether man or woman, to feel itself, of itself, 
imperfect and insufficient, not as an animal only, but as a moral being. How wonder- 
fully, then, has Providence contrived for us, by making that which is necessary to us 
a step in our exaltation to a higher and nobler state! ‘Ihe Creator has ordained that 
one should possess qualities which the other has not, and the union of both is the most 
complete ideal of human character. In everything, the blending of the similar with 
the dissimilar is the secret of all pure delight. Who shall dare to stand alone, and 
vaunt himself, in himself, sufficient? In poetry, it is the blending of passion with 
order that constitutes perfection: this is still more the case in morals, and more than 
all in the exclusive attachment of the sexes.” 


This, we believe, is, according to the philosophy most in vogue, a true 
and ultimate explanation of love. But we confess to a more unqualified 
confidence in the lecturer’s descriptions of the moral influences of the 
passion, wherever it is at the same time genuine and strong. In these 
states, it has undoubtedly an elevating, a refining, and a purifying power 
over the moral nature of the individual who entertains it,—an influence as 
of an angelic guest, in whose presence crime and coarseness are abashed, 
and all unsanctioned thoughts, and feelings, and imaginations put to flight. 
It leads us, as Mr. Coleridge well says, “ not to sink the mind in the body, 
but to draw up the body to the mind, the immortal part of our nature.” 
And it does this by a tendency so invariable, that the very absence of the 
purity and elevation of sentiment might justify a disbelief in the genuine- 
ness of any passion which assumed to itself the name of love. For, as 
Mr. Coleridge goes on to tell us, in a paragraph alike imbued with poetry 
and truth,— 

“ Love is not, like hunger, a mere selfish appetite: it is an associative quality. The 
hungry savage is nothing but an animal, thinking only of the satisfaction of his sto- 
mach : what is the first effect of love, but to associate the feeling with every object in 
nature? The trees whisper; the roses exhale their perfumes; the nightingales sing ; 
nay, the very skies smile in unison with the feeling of true and pure love. It gives 
to every object in nature a power of the heart, without which it would indeed be 
spiritless.” 


In the course of the disquisition we are now referring to, Mr. Coleridge 
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touches on the relationship between poetry and religion, and speaks out 
his conviction that an undevout poet is mad, or rather, is an impossibility. 
But this conclusion surely stands in need of some stronger support than he 
has condescended to supply. It is not enough to specify a few particulars 
in which their objects are the same, since this identity in some of the ends 
they aim at is quite compatible with contrariety in others as important and 
appropriate. Even the definition which he gives us of a poet—a definition, 
by-the-bye, which those who are familiar with his writings will remember 
to have met with and admired elsewhere, will not help much in establishing 
his proposition :— 

“The poet,” he says, “is one who carries the simplicity of childhood into the powers 
of manhood; who, with a soul unsubdued by habit, unshackled by custom, contem- 
plates all things with the freshness and the wonder of a child; and, connecting with it 
the inquisitive power of riper years, adds, as far as he can find knowledge, admiration ; 
and, where knowledge no longer permits admiration, gladly sinks back again into the 
ehildlike feeling of devout wonder.” 


And he afterwards adds this attribute :— 
“ What is old and worn out, not in itself, but from the dimness of the intellectual 


eye, produced by worldly passions and pursuits, he makes new; he pours upon it the 
dew that glistens, and blows round it the breeze that cooled us in our infancy.” 


Now, with the exception of the epithet “devout,” which appears to be 
quite gratuitously ascribed to the poet’s wonder, we should be glad to 
learn what there is amongst these distinctive qualities that can be held to 
involve devotion as an accompaniment, Mr. Coleridge's idea of devotion 
may include in it something different, or something less, than that of 
ordinary writers; but if he understood by that word the great generic 
feeling which subdues both heart and mind into a glad subjection to the 
will of God, which transfigures duty into high delight, and which, by the 
watchfulness, and zeal, and virtue it enforces, refines the mortal nature 
into an adumbration of the heavenly, then, whilst we look up in reverent 
admiration—as to undying lights in the firmament above us—to the glorious 
few whose poetry and piety have been alike sublime, we must in sadness 
own that the union of these mighty influences is not a common one, and 
that nothing that we meet with, either in these Lectures or in the record of 
the lives of men of genius, justifies the supposition of devoutness abiding 
of necessity in every poet’s soul. 

Next to the “ Romeo and Juliet,” the happiest exercise of the lecturer’s 
critical skill is manifested in his observations on “The Tempest.” In this 
play, the magnificent imagination of the great dramatist is exhibited in 
creations which could scarcely fail to charm the author of “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” and “ Christabel.” The strength of this spell is 
shewn in the eloquence of the remarks which some of the scenes and 
characters in this “almost miraculous drama” are made the subject of. 
What, for instance, can be sweeter in conception, or more thoroughly im- 
bued with the peculiar beauty of the lecturer’s best manner, than this 
account of the dainty Ariel ?— 


“Is there anything in nature from which Shakespeare caught the idea of this 
delicate and delightful being, with such childlike simplicity, yet with such preter- 
natural powers? He is neither born of heaven nor of earth, but, as it were, between 
both—like a May-blossom kept suspended in air by the fanning breeze, which prevents 
it from falling to the ground, and only finally, and by compulsion, touching earth. 
This reluctance of the sylph to be under the command even of Prospero, is kept up 
through the whole play, and in the exercise of his admirable judgment, Shakespeare 
has availed himself of it, in order to give Ariel an interest in the event, looking forward 
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to that moment when he was to gain his last and only reward—simple and eternal 
liberty.” 

An object which appears to have been never lost sight of in the Lectures 
is the defence of the poet from those charges which have been brought 
against him, without sufficient reason, by ignorant or inconsiderate critics ; 
and a memorable instance of this kind is met with in the lines, in 
Prospero’s address to his daughter on the approach of Ferdinand,— 


“ The fringéd curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say what thou seest yond ;” 


lines which Pope and Arbuthnot have stigmatized as gross bombast. 
Entering with a deeper insight into the true significance of the passage 
under the circumstances in which it occurs, Mr. Coleridge has, we think, 
triumphantly supported its propriety. Supposing Miranda to be standing, 
with her eyes cast down, and veiled by their drooping lids, musing as in a 
dream over the strange and solemn story which he had a short time before 
related to her, Prospero, seeing Ferdinand, and wishing “ to point him out 
to his daughter not only with great, but with scenic solemnity, he standing 
before her, and before the spectator, in the dignified character of a great 
magician,” recalls her, as it were, to the realities of her present situation, 
in terms designedly uncommon and abstruse. In this sense, the lecturer’s 
justification of the phrase appears to us complete, And he is certainly not 
less successful on a subsequent occasion, in vindicating Shakespeare from 
the objections which have been brought against him on the score of his 
conceits and puns. The passage in the twelfth Lecture, in which he ex- 
plains the origin of the greater number of these imputed Sins against good 
taste, is too full of thought and beauty of expression to be given in any but 
his own words, He says,— 

“He that knows the state of the human mind in deep passion, must know that it 
approaches to that condition of madness which is not absolute frenzy or delirium, 
but which models all things to one reigning idea; still it strays from the main subject 
of complaint, and still it returns to it, by a sort of irresistible impulse. Abruptness of 
thought, under such circumstances, is true to nature, and no man was ever more sen- 
sible of it than Shakespeare. In a modern poem, a mad mother thus complains :— 

‘ The breeze I see is in yon tree: 
It comes to cool my babe and me.’ 

This is an instance of the abruptness of thought so natural to the excitement and 
agony of grief; and if it be admired in images, can we say that it is unnatural in words, 
which are, as it were, a part of our life, of our very existence ? In the Scriptures them- 
selves these plays upon words are to be found, as well as in the best works of the an- 
cients, and in the most delightful parts of Shakespeare ; and because this additional 
grace, not well understood, has in some instances been converted into a deformity, be- 
cause it has been forced into places where it is evidently improper and unnatural, are 
we therefore to include the whole application of it in the general condemnation ? 
When it seems objectionable, when it excites a feeling contrary to the situation, when 
it perhaps disgusts, it is our business to enquire whether the conceit has been rightly 
or wrongly used, whether it is in a right or in a wrong place ? 

In order to decide this point, it is obviously necessary to consider the state of mind, 
and the degree of passion, of the person using this play upon words. Resort to this 
grace may, in some cases, deserve censure, not because it is a play upon words, but be- 
cause it is a play upon words in a wrong place, and at a wrong time. What is right 
in one state of mind is wrong in another, and much more depends upon that, than upon 
the conceit (so to call it) itself.” 


We should gladly have added to our paper some notice of Mr. Coleridge’s 
admirable exposition of the character of Hamlet, and the design of the 
tragedy of which he is the hero; but our comments and quotations have 
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already passed over their allotted limit. We must be contented, in con- 
clusion, to express our regret that a work so creditable to the gifted lec- 
turer’s reputation should have been, by unavoidable accident, so long a 
sealed book to the lovers of Shakespeare, the divinest poet, and of Cole- 
ridge, the profoundest critic, that our country ever has produced. Much 
that was new in them at the time the Lectures were delivered has, in the 
long interval, been by other writers incorporated in the common knowledge 
of our national poet’s works; but much also—including many of the 
choicest expositions and most charming illustrations, together with the 
coherent argument, and the eloquent as well as exact expression—may 
still claim the charm of novelty as an enhancement of its worth. Fragment 
as it is, the volume does honour to the memory of Coleridge. 





THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS ®. 


Tue period at which a History of Flemish Painting could be written has, 
it may be said, only now arrived. Most of the early records have perished 
during civil wars and invasions; the few documents that have survived to 
the present time are, chronologically, very imperfect, and have only been 
partially examined. The researches of Michiels were impeded by official 
immobility and jealousy. The Belgian Government, in its desire to per- 
form what might be considered a national duty, commissioned Mr. Michiels 
to write the History of Belgian Art, a task for which he was well qualified 
by taste and study; but the government failed to give him the authority 
to search the obscure records still remaining in Belgium, or to afford him 
the means of examining and classifying pictures scattered through the gal- 
leries of Europe. Hence his History, though it contains much hitherto 
unknown, is in many essential parts imperfect. It is deficient in precise 
information on points of fact, and in the classification of the schools. The 
French Government furnished M. De Laborde with the necessary authority 
for searching the records of the House of Burgundy :— 

“ His search was rewarded by the discovery of most interesting passages in the lives 
of the ducal painters, entries of money paid for the elaboration of certain pictures, lists 
and names of artists hitherto unknown, but who had figured in no mean way in the 
early years of which they were the ornament. The Belgian Government at the same 


time caused researches to be made which had been denied to Michiels, and private en- 
terprise led to the discovery of more valuable information.” 


The result has been the production of a vast amount of curious details, 
elucidating the history of early Flemish art, not merely from the time of 
the Van Eycks, but from a much earlier period. The discovery of oil- 
painting attributed to John Van Eyck also imparts a strong interest to the 
subject, as may be seen in Sir Charles Eastlake’s valuable “‘ Materials for a 
History of Oil-Painting.” 

At the epoch of the Renaissance, the fine arts had fallen to so low a state 
throughout Europe that scarcely a trace of them remained. The early 
manner of the Pisans and Siennese, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
found no followers in Flanders till the thirteenth; and when it did, the 
effort was feeble and ill-directed, displaying the crudeness and rigidity of 
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the oldest models, without simplicity or breadth, and mingled with the old 
traditions the realistic tendencies of a more material art. ‘The corporations 
of artists, patronised by the Counts of Flanders, included not only painters 
of pictures, but comprised all those who employed the brush and the pencil, 
—painters, illuminators, and glass-painters. Therefore, from the first, art 
in Flanders was more of a secular than a religious occupation. Impelled 
in a peculiar path, probably by the influence of the masons, who came from 
the borders of the Rhine, established themselves in Flanders, and soon as- 
serted their superiority over the old monks, who till then had monopolised 
the dump and level,—they even brought painting under a sort of subjec- 
tion to architecture, which renders the school to this day distinguishable. 
The latter portion of the thirteenth and the greater part of the fourteenth 
centuries were noticeable for the practice of decorating sculptured figures 
with colour. It was general in most of the cities of the Netherlands, where 
the pigments were mixed with oil, as many existing documents prove. But 
though oil-paint was extensively used for this purpose, it appears that in 
painting pictures on panel, the old process of tempera was either preferred 
or considered indispensable. The process of oil-painting was gradually 
made to serve other purposes, in the colouring of standards and pennons, 
on which were represented the arms and devices of those for whom they 
were prepared. ‘The medium, it is said, was composed of “‘ gum, glue, and 
wax, which if mixed together became thick and glutinous.”’ Such a com- 
pound appears a very irrational one. No solvent is known that would act 
equally upon these different ingredients. In panel-painting, a coating of 
oil would have the effect of rendering the tempera colours more vigorous, 
and of protecting them against accidents ; the step from this process to that 
of mixing the pigments with a drying-oil would be easy. 

Two great schools of art arose during the fourteenth century to a condi- 
tion of robust and healthy vigour. The one waxed strong and beautiful 
under the glowing sun and genial clime of Italy, the other under the colder 
and more clouded atmosphere of Belgium. The latter, by turns capri- 
ciously slighted and exalted, although inferior to the Italian in the great 
elements of art, design and feeling, claims attention from its early tendency 
towards a new mode of colouring. Influenced in this as much by clime as 
by other causes, it carried to perfection a system which soon extended itself 
to all the schools of Europe, embracing in its progress the early painters 
of Venice, and laying the foundation of the future greatness of those 
masters :-— 

“ The records of early art in the Netherlands are exceedingly obscure ; not only because 
innumerable pictures have perished, but because historians preferred to dwell on the 
stirring political struggles of their time, rather than on the relation of pictorial 
triumphs. Municip:] freedom, successful commerce, and aristocratic splendour are the 
themes on which they lavished their attention. They had the leisure to describe the 
strife of jealous communes, the wars of foreign and native princes, the long intrigues 
and ¢ruel stratagems, the vanities and ambition of contending parties. They chronicled 
with pride the wealth and love of show of duke and burgher, but they neglected art 
and its efiorts,—leaving to posterity to seek its traces through the obscurity of ages. 
Whilst the lives of eminent painters thus remained untold, the works of these men 
were subjected to all the vicissitudes of civil and religious warfare, and the greater part 
of them were consequently lost. No school of art, in truth, has flourished so little 
known as that of Bruges. We know more of the painted wonders of Assyria and of 
Ezypt than we do of the works of the Van Eycks. The massive productions of the East 
have withstood the attacks of time, whilst the perishable remains of Belgian art have 
been destroyed by foreign armies, by revolutionists, or religious fanatics.” 


The arts began to flourish in Belgium soon after the accession of the 
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House of France to the throne of Burgundy. All the elements of strength 
had existed previously, and nothing was required to develope them but 
peace, order, and cessation from intestine feuds, which the strong-handed 
policy of the dukes soon secured. Flanders and its cities rose to great 
commercial and manufacturing importance under Lewis de Maele and his 
immediate predecessors ; but the Counts of Flanders had neither power 
nor prestige to keep the unruly spirit of their cities within due bounds. 
On the contrary, they provoked it by attempts to wrest from them their 
fairest privileges, and turned the energies of the people from the pursuit of 
peaceful gain to that of redressing wrongs. The history of the Flemish 
communes is that of free trade against exclusiveness. The trade was in the 
hands of the municipalities ; they manufactured the raw material, and ruled 
the ports. The duties levied on foreign produce enriched their coffers, and 
not the exchequer of the princes. To wrest these ways and means from 
the communes was the ceaseless effort of the Counts of Flanders. They quar- 
relled with their people, and then sought foreign aid for their subjugation. 
Nothing at this time exceeded the wealth and power of the cities. The 
three great powers of the state—the court, the clergy, and the commune 
—were enlisted in support of art in Flanders during the rule of the House 
of France in Belgium, not alone in painting, but in the auxiliary arts. 

The Dukes of Burgundy, on their accession to the title of Counts of Flan- 
ders and Artois, carried with them to Bruges the luxurious habits of the 
Parisian court. Their mantles were richly embroidered with gold and 
silver, the sideboards groaned with plate of exquisite forms, the ducal trea- 
suries overflowed with countless figures cut in precious metals, and spark- 
ling with the diamond and ruby, more valued for the beauty of their form 
than for the metal in which they were wrought. These treasures of chiselled 
art aptly served to bribe a lukewarm prince, or to conciliate enemies: 
when broken up and melted, they furnished pay to knights and archers. 
The obvious use to which these ornaments might be put suggested the 
necessity of a continual supply. Goldsmiths, therefore, became clever artists 
and wealthy men, whose attachment it was the policy of the dukes to gain 
by the gift of places, the duties of which, though not defined, were ever a 
pretext for gratuities and constant pay. Amongst the proudest of show 
and splendour was Philip, surnamed the Hardy. His greatest pleasure 
was in making presents of gold and silver images, pictures, diamonds, and 
pearls, to friends and relatives, and even to foes. To soothe England’s 
anger against France, he sent the royal family, sets of costly tapestry; to 
the Duke of Lancaster, the “ History of Clovis ;” to the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, the “Story of the Virgin ;” presents received with grateful sense of the 
honour conferred, but insufficient “ to soften or to gain the English mind,” 
or turn it towards a peace. When his pictures and his sculptures failed to 
make a friend in England, they were used to ransom prisoners of note. 
At this time the fine arts contributed much to display: in them the taste of 
princes was exhibited. But they were also made subservient to purposes 
of religion: the sacristies of churches were enriched with chiselled cups 
and shrines, and the chapels with pictures given by princes to adorn their 
walls. Thus we see that art grew from a sentiment of luxury, as much 
as from religion; and this explains why the Flemings lacked that elevated 
expression of it which can arise only from the deepest fervour and a strong 
religious feeling. 

But the patronage of art was not confined to princes and nobles. During 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Belgian cities had risen to great 
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commercial wealth. Their rich corporations vied with their rulers in the 
splendour of their art-treasures, and pursued and fostered those arts which 
afforded a medium for display with a vigour and a pertinacity even greater 
than was exhibited by their princely rivals. At this period, when cities 
were the only refuge from the inroads of the nobles or “ free-companions,” 
they fostered art, by concentrating freedom, wealth, and power into their 
own hands. Bruges occupied the pinnacle of commercial and_ political 
superiority, and hence succeeded in first creating a school of art within 
the Netherlands. 

The fame of the Flemish school of painting rests chiefly upon the works 
of the brothers Van Eyck, and of Hans Memling :— 

“The school of Bruges, and perhaps that of Limburg, in which the first Van Eyck 
was reared, were secondary ones, derived from those of the Rhine, in which all the 
Flemish artists and German painters were inspired. The Flemings first improved 
themselves there, and rescued their paintings from much that was ignoble and repulsive. 
And in their own country they formed a body of respectable attainments when the 
Van Eycks came to Flanders. This explains and clears up many doubtful points in 
the history of Flemish art. 

“The family of Van Eyck had its origin in the duchy of Limburg, on the banks of 
the Meuse, where numerous cities, free and powerful, like those of Flanders, prospered 
and increased. It arose and progressed there, deriving vigour and experience from 
the earlier efforts of miniature-painters and illuminators. ... It cannot be traced with 
certainty higher than Hubert, who first brought it to renown. He was born at 
Maaseyck in 1366. ... The most conscientious search does not enable us to ascertain 
what were the occupations of Hubert Van Eyck during the long series of years which 
preceded his admission to the Guild of Painters at Ghent in 1412. We only know from 
Van Mander that he perfected the art-education of his brother, John Van Eyck, and 
that he painted more than one picture in the old method of tempera. . . . Considerable 
difference exists in the incidents of the lives of the two brothers. Whilst John led the 
life of courts and followed princes, Hubert's name is not remembered or recorded in 
the lists of varlets or of courtiers. His style of painting bears the stamp of a free and 
independent mind. It may not be ideal, but it has the nobleness and the vigour of a 
proud, unbending nature. Hubert was the painter of the commune, John the painter of 
the court. Hubert shews in his works far more virile talents than his brother, and was 
a master in the use of the medium which his brother is said to have discovered, Nor 
can it be concealed that, amongst the numerous artists whose pictures shew the study 
of the school, many preferred the rich and powerful talent of Hubert to the softer 
models of his brother.” 

The Netherlands is not the place to study Flemish painting. Flemish 
art is represented by architecture,—by its cathedrals and town-halls; its 
pictures have mostly disappeared, through the influences of foreign despo- 
tism, the fury of religious wars, or the fanaticism of intolerant sectarians. 
In Italy, palaces and churches tell the history of painting; no envious 
hands have destroyed or overthrown them. This result may be referred 
to several causes. Mural painting was little known or practised in the 
Netherlands, as it was in Italy; consequently, the fate of pictures was 
not involved in that of monuments. In Italy, to destroy them was to 
overthrow a church or a palace. At that time, the sole resource of the 
vandal was whitewash, which he used freely; but in Belgium, the panels 
of an altar-piece or a hall of justice were easily removed, and the canvases 
which Van der Weyden and Van der Goes painted in tempera, and suspended 
in churches and cloisters, were easily carried away. ‘The consequence of 
this has been to lessen the number of great pieces in the monuments and 
houses of the Netherlands; and these vicissitudes have fallen on none of 
the early painters so fatally as on Hubert Van Eyck :— 

“Hubert Van Eyck was sacrificed for centuries to the fame which John Van Eyck 
succeeded in engrossing by final improvements in the oil-mediums and varnishes. No 
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neglect was more unjust than this; for Hubert transcended in genius both John Van 
Eyck and every other painter of the Netherlands. His grand characteristic, as chief 
of the Flemish school, was severity and nobleness of expression. His great quality was 
colour; but he failed in idealism.... Few men of his time in Italy, none in the 
Netherlands, have proved themselves as perfect as he was in anatomy, and the per- 
spective of the human frame. But he most excelled in colour: his works are vivid, 
powerful, and harmonious; and had Hubert’s pupils been Italians instead of Flemings, 
had Venice, and not Bruges, become his resting-place, he would have been the founder 
of a school of colour. But the tendency to realism which marked his works became 
exaggerated in his pupils, who, seeking for perfection more in patient arts than by 
superior genius, fell at once into a lower rank, and never afterwards rose from it.” 


From various causes, Hubert Van Eyck has left behind him but one 
authentic picture—the Mystic Lamb,—painted for the chapel of St. Bavon, 
at Ghent, part of which is preserved at that city, and part at Berlin. In 
its finished and complete form, it deserved the great and lasting admiration 
which it excited. The subject, grand and well-conceived, taken from Re- 
velations, was well-suited to the feelings of the people, and in harmony with 
the religious fervour of the age :— 


“There sat enthroned the figure of God the Father, holding up His fingers to bless 
the world, with the papal tiaia on his head, John the Baptist on his left, and the 
Virgin Mary on his right. At His feet stood the Lamb; and round the altar where 
he bled were all the angels,—all the saints and martyrs, peculiarly made holy by the 
Church of Rome. There were popes and bishops, and female saints, hermits and holy 


















































Interior of the Altar-piece of Ghent, by Hubert and John Van Fyck. 


pilgrims, crusaders and heroes of the early Christian legends, all advancing to adore the 
Lamb,—all converging to one central point, through varied landscapes, on foot with 
staves, clad in simple tunic or sable armour. Nor, whilst the symbols of eternal hap- 
piness were thus paraded before the people, did the painter hesitate to place before 
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‘them those of punishment; for on the socket of the altar-piece was seen a picture of 
the tortured down below, according to the old established custom, which made the 
monks of old Greek churches paint that subject upon the porticoes as emblematic 
of the hapless state which waits on those who kept without the pale of the mother 
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church. He represented also on the altar-piece the sybils who foretold the coming of 
our Saviour, the Annunciation and the Evangelists, Adam, Eve, Cain, and Abel, in 
prominent positions — impressing on the mind of the spectatur the enormity of mortal 
sin, destined to be purified by the sacrifice of the Lamb.” 
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The central panel, where the Lamb is bleeding on the altar, is attributed 
to John Van Eyck, who shewed himself almost equal to his brother Hubert, 
but with less knowledge of anatomy. A feebler outline in his figures, 
thinner limbs, harder and more angular draperies, are also remarkable. 
His colouring also lacked the true harmony for which Hubert is remark- 
able. His shadows wanted vigour and warmth, and he was not able at all 
times to conceal the traces of manipulation. But, notwithstanding all, the 
picture is a vivid and powerful one, to whose excellence it is scarcely 
possible to do justice, and it requires no ordinary powers of description to 
give a faint idea of its beauties, 

Hubert left the Mystic Lamb unfinished. He had only completed its 
upper portion when he died, in 1426. He was buried, on the 18th of 
September, in a vault below the crypt of the chapel of Burluuts and Vydts. 
The following translation of his epitaph exhibits the pious spirit of the 
painter and his times :— 

“Take warning from me, ye who walk over me: I was as you are, but am now 
buried dead beneath you. Thus it appears that neither art nor medicine availed me : 
art, honour, wisdom, power, affluence, are spared not when death arrives. I was called 
Hubert Van Eyck. I am now food for worms. Formerly known and highly honoured 
in painting; this all was shortly after turned to nothing. It was in the year of the 
Lord one thousand four hundred and twenty-six, on the 18th of September, that I 
rendered up my soul to God, in suffering. Pray God for me, ye who love art, that I 
may attain to His sight. Flee sin, turn to the best (objects), for you must follow me 
at last.” 

The arm with which he wielded so remarkably the pencil and the brush 
was severed from Hubert’s body, and suspended in a casket above the 
portal of St. Bavon, where it still remained in the sixteenth century. 

The scarcity of Hubert Van Eyck’s pictures is owing, doubtless, to the 
wanton mischief and destruction perpetrated by the iconoclasts of 1566, 
and the plundering of the Spanish troops during the wars of the Duke of 
Alva. None of the pictures extant under the name of Hubert can con- 
fidently be attributed to him: they are very inferior productions. John has 
suffered less severely, and many of his pictures remain bearing authentic 
signatures and dates ;—one of the most remarkable and beautiful of which, 
a Newly Married Couple, is in the National Gallery. His finest work, 
commanding attention by its importance as a composition, and the splen- 
dour of execution, is the altar-piece of the Santa Trinita Museum of 
Madrid. 

Of the pupils of the Van Eycks, the most eminent were Petrus Cristus 
and Gerard Van der Meire. The former was the first to follow John 
Van Eyck in the practice of oil-painting, and received, no doubt, the 
lessons of the elder brother also, whose style he followed much more 
faithfully than that of John. Of Van der Meire very little is known. 
Hugo Van der Goes is said to have studied under John Van Eyck, but he 
formed his manner as much from that of Hubert as from that of John; 
and it is not unlikely that he studied under both brothers. He had the 
vigour and perfect finish that marked their style, without their noble senti- 
ment, beauty of expression, or knowledge of the human form. Rising to 
eminence after the death of his master, he shared with Van der Weyden 
the patronage of the rich Burgundian court, noblesse, and citizens. He 
was free master of the Guild of St. Luke at Ghent, in 1472, and is sup- 
posed to have painted some miniatures in the Breviary of Cardinal Grimani, 
in conjunction with Memling. 

The other painters who contributed to form the school of Bruges were 
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Roger Van der Weyden, Justus or Jodocus of Ghent, and Hans Memling, 
with numerous imitators of them and of the Van Eycks. The greatest 
work of Van der Weyden is the altar-piece at Beaune: the subject is the 
“Last Judgment.” As a painter, he possessed many good qualities, 
marred by some imperfections. He had a good knowledge of anatomy, 
and was happy in the reproduction of the real in nature. Harmonious in 
composition and finished in design, he abounded in varied and good expres- 
sion; but his conceptions were rarely noble. 

It is extremely difficult, it appears, to determine who Justus or Jo- 
docus of Ghent really was. He is supposed to have been a pupil of 
Hubert Van Eyck, but during the whole period of his youth, and the time 
of his tuition under Hubert Van Eyck, his name can only be traced as the 
painter of a lost picture—the Beheading of St. John the Baptist. At 
Genoa, in the Dominican convent of Santa Maria di Castello, there is a 
tempera picture of the Annunciation on the walls of the cloisters, bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘ Justus d’Allamagna, pinxit, 1451.” The question arises, 
was he the same artist who, during his stay in Flanders, produced the pic- 
ture of St. John the Baptist ? or was he an artist of the same name, coming 
to Italy, and settling at Genoa for the rest of his days? The conclusion 
the authors of ‘“ ‘The Early Flemish Painters” come to is, that Justus 
d’Allamagna was a painter partaking of the Flemish and Rhenish manners, 
and exhibiting the religious sentiment of the latter, combined with the 
more material tendency of the former to imitate nature. They cannot con- 
ceive him to have been a pupil of the Van Evcks, with whose pictures and 
method this mural painting has nothing to do. They do not believe him 
to have known the methods of the Van Eycks; because, forty-one years 
after the alleged discovery of oil-medium—in 1451, when Roger Van der 
Weyden was so well received in Italy, in consequence of knowing it, Justus 
d’Allamagna, had he been Van Eyck’s pupil, would have known and prac- 
tised oils, and would doubtless have preferred to exhibit his talent in the 
new practice, rather than in the old manner of tempera, in which the 
Italians excelled. An altar-piece in Santa Agatha, at Urbino, executed in 
1468-74, was painted by Giusto da Guanto for the brotherhood of Corpus 
Christi. The subject is the “Last Supper.” This work, considered a 
masterpiece, the only known and authentic one of Justus of Ghent, leads 
to the conclusion that the painter was ‘“ one of those who upheld the fame 
of Flemish art with no less power than Van der Goes, imprinting on his 
works many of the characteristic features of that great artist. Of fair at- 
tainments in the art of composition, he exhibited the quality of good ar- 
rangement, without surpassing in this other masters of the school.” His 
general system of colour leads to the belief that he was as vigorous in 
general intonation as Van der Goes, but browner and more transparent in 
his shadows than that master. In comparison with Petrus Christus, he 
was free from the fault of sombreness, and a reddish tinge overspreads his 
flesh-tints. 

Hans Memling was a pupil of Van der Weyden, but much less is known 
of him than of his master. Where he was born or dwelt are both uncer- 
tain. His pictures were admired, and praised, and sought in Italy, Ger- 
many, and Spain. He was rescued from oblivion by the historian Van 
Mander, who says,— 

“Respecting some of our painters, whose existence is more known to me from look- 
ing at their pictures, than from knowledge of the period in which they lived, I would 


mention first —of Bruges—a celebrated master in the early times, named Hans 
Memmelinck.” 
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He is, however, dismissed in a few lines, to make room for mere traders in 
art. Posterity tardily recognised the genius of this painter, but occu- 
pied itself less in examining his merits, than in frivolous arguments as to 
the mode of spelling his name :— 

“The great characteristic feature of Memling was his grace and poetry of delinea- 
tion. His pictures were lyrics, not epics, like Van Eyck’s: but Memling had a master 
who sought the graceful—not, like John Van Eyck, a teacher of ascetic tendencies. 
Memling, under Van der Weyden’s teaching, succeeded in perfecting, or in realizing, 
much that was but in part achieved, and more that was only promised, by his master. 
..... + He was so elegant and simple in the broader features of the art, his landscapes 
were so autumnal and warm in tone, that the fiults of studied symmetry «nd over- 
crowding can scarcely be said to have been obtrusive Although he failed to seize 
from amongst the various models with which he was acquainted, a noble or ideal type, 
a soft meek beauty is to be found in most of his delineations; and he shewed an 
elevated taste in depicting the Madcnna, with her yellow hair sweeping down her 
shoulders, fastened to her high and noble forehead with a diadem, or turning round the 
ear in graceful locks—hcr grave and lofty mien expressing dignity and religion.” 

The schools of Bruges, of Ghent, and of Brussels produced numerous 
imitators of Memling’s manner. Some of them were servile copyists, but 
many were of commanding talent. In some peculiarities of their master’s 
style they excelled him; in others they fell far below him. It was not to 
be expected that they should excel their model in art. More than any 
others, the Flemings possessed the art of imitation ; and we see them, after 
Memling, acting on an uniform principle, and merely varying in slight 
particulars of manner. Who those imitators were it is now impossi- 
ble to say. 

The school of Louvain, inferior to that of Bruges or of Brussels, was 
founded in the latter part of the fifteenth century, by the efforts of Dierick 
Stuerbout, a Dutchman, who in 1462 left his native city Haarlem, and took 
up his residence at Louvain. His manner partakes so much of that of 
Van der Weyden and of Memling, that no doubt exists that he was a pupil 
of the one, and fellow-student with the other. He was appointed painter to 
the corporation in 1468, and adorned the town-hall with a series of pic- 
tures intended to deter the judges from acts of favouritism and untruth. 
He died in 1478, leaving his great work, the ‘ Last Judgment,” un- 
finished :— 


“ The influence which Flemish art indubitably wielded cannot be a matter of sur- 
prise, when we see the vigour of its constitution. Its great competitor and superior, 
Italian art, destroyed and humbled it, but before that time its influence was felt in 
many portions of that country, in the Rhenish cities, in Westphalia, on the Danube, 
in Swabia, France, Portugal, and Spain. It soon supplanted in Cologne the school 
which reigned there ; changing all the aspirations of religion, and superseding th: m 
by its own material sentiment. ..... The art of the Van Eycks leads up through Van 
der Weyden, and through Martin Schoen, to Albert Duerer. It affected, through the 
school of Augsburg, the Noric painter, Wohlgemuth.” 


The joint production of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle is one of the most 
satisfactory books we have seen, and the illustrations, of which, by the 
publisher’s liberality, we are enabled to give specimens, are worthy of the 
book. The history of the schools of painting is, by this addition, now 
nearly completed. The labours of Kugler, Wastlake, Head, and of the 
authors of the “ History of the Early Flemish Painters,” have well-nigh 
exhausted the subject. One volume more is yet required to complete the 
series,—that of the History of Art in England; and although it may seem 
premature to demand it at present, the time cannot be far distant when 
it must be produced. 
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MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS*. 


Wir all the due e¢ ceteras of blazing fire, drawn curtains, and com- 
fortable easy-chair, we cannot fancy a much more pleasant manner of 
spending an evening just now, than with the volumes before us. No book 
we know of can be more fitly and emphatically called a readable book. 
There is scarcely a class of readers from whom it will not, win a certain 
degree of attention and liking. With a sufficient proportion of information 
to recommend it to the more studious, its dashing liveliness of style will 
not fail to attract the notice of the most frivolous and idle also; and it will 
please both. The former will have the satisfaction of enjoying an hour or 
two of very genuine amusement without considerable prickings of com- 
punction for wasted time; and the latter will have the advantage of gain- 
ing a good deal of very acceptable information in a very pleasurable and 
easy way. ‘I'he soberer and sourer critics will grumble sufficiently at the 
production, we do not doubt; and indeed there is much in it that, in all 
good part, and whilst heartily acknowledging the entertainment we have 
derived from it, we are disposed to grumble at ourselves. Dr. Doran is 
too much of a laughing philosopher; his merriment is too incessant; and, 
although it is very easy to see that this merriment is only, so to speak, 
skin-deep, that it really leaves untouched his love and veneration for the 
good and beautiful, and his sympathy in the weal and woe of humanity, we 
still think that, for the mere sake of variety, it would have been an im- 
provement for him to have been a little serious sometimes. In spite of 
this objectionable quality, however, “ Monarchs Retired from Business” 
is, as we have said, indisputably a very charming book; and one that, if it 
may not hope for a very long career, is at least sure of a very bright one. 

The stories Dr. Doran has to recount are, as may be easily believed, 
abundantly diverse; and it is surprising, as well as pitiable, to find how 
few of the characters amongst them all command admiration, or even 
respect. One of the most really worthy personages in the book appears to 
us to be our old acquaintance and late guest, Louis Philippe. Louis 
Philippe was, to be sure, a man of the world, and had had good training in 
the school of adversity before; and he might have had the sense to per- 
ceive, too, how much more he was in his right place as a country gentle- 
man in England than upon the throne of France; at any rate, be took 
to his altered position infinitely more kindly than the generality of his un- 
sceptred cousins have done: his retirement was degraded by no fruit- 
less chafing at his unfortunate destiny, no petty malevolence against his 
enemies, no fretful, feverish guarding of dignity, no nervous graspings 
after the shadows of rights and titles of which the substances were hope- 
lessly beyond his reach. Whatever he might be as a king, in the days of 
his reverse he was at least respectable; indeed, there is something almost 
beautiful in the serene domesticity of the exiled family’s life at Claremont, 
where, from the oldest to the youngest, all sat down to the same dinner- 
table, and the old king carved, in homely, pater-familias fashion, for 
everyone. 

In humiliating contrast to this picture, is such a one as that presented 
by our James the Second during Ais exile in France. His career after 
his dethronement was miserable: its transparent affectation of resignation 
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and contentment, its jealousy and heartburnings, its maudlin hypocrisy and 
gross bigotry, its wretched frittering away of time, its alternations of dissi- 
pation and sanctimoniousness, its gossipping and meanness, its paltry 
stickling for prerogatives and sorry mock state—would excite our indig- 
nation, if it were not too despicable. Of the ordinary manner of life pur- 
sued by the monarch and his consort at St. Germains, Dr. Doran gives the 
following sketch :— 

* «The chief amusements of the uncrowned pair,” he says, “consisted in visits paid to 
convents and similar religious communities, at a moderate distance from St. Germains. 
These visits were paid when some festival was celebrated ; and, the religious ceremony 
concluded, nothing pleased the king more thoroughly than to assemble an audience 
about him in some spacious hall of the establishment, and there recount to his hearers 
the history of his life and conversion. The tale was told frequently enough to vex the 
ears of those who were repeatedly called to listen to it; and perhaps some of those who 
heard the old story smiled at the king’s conclusion, wherein he asserted, ‘I have lost 
nothing: I have been a great sinner. Prosperity would have corrupted me: I should 
have lived in disorder; or if I had not left off sinning till old age had seized me, I 
should never have had time nor opportunity for entering into myself, nor of making 
the necessary reflections on my wretched state and condition. God in His mercy has 
afflicted me, and has given me time and grace to think on my salvation. I have never 
desired on my own account to be settled on my throne again.’” 


The truth of this very proper, pious peroration looks a little suspicious, 
it must be confessed, when we know the bitter animosity poor James bore 
even to King William's ambassador, but it was enough to establish his 
character for holiness with the good Sisters of Chaillot. These religious 
visits were diversified by others of a very opposite nature at Marli, and by 
the amusements of the chase. Not unfrequently, too, it happened that 
a rather unpleasant excitement was occasioned to his ex-majesty by the 
arrest and execution of some of his followers, who, reduced to great straits 
from the irregularity with which their services were remunerated, took to 
dishonourable practices upon the high road. Our author says of these 
gentlemen :— 

“The route between St. Germains and Paris was not safe, because of them; and they 
added murder to robbery when they met with resistance. One Irish Jacobite trooper, 
named Francis O’Neil, was broken alive upon the wheel, for the double crime of 
plunder and assassination. Two other ex-soldiers in James’s service, Englishmen, 
lacked nerve to take their chance against stout travellers on the road, but they prac- 
tised the double profession above-named in a quieter and more cowardly way. On pre- 
tence of being ill, they sent for a p'ysician, and when the latter entered their apart- 
ment, they fell upon, stabbed, and robbed him. The law was stringently applied to 
these Jacobite ruffians, whose desperate crimes testify at once to their own utter desti- 
tution and the fallen condition of their sovereign.” 

In such trials and disgraces James sought for consolation, as Dr. Doran 
proceeds to tell us, in the increased fervour and frequency of his devotions. 
Two and three times each day he attended the celebration of the mass, nor 
did he scruple to put his sacred person under the discipline of occasional 
flagellations. If the effects of his holy exercises were not so strikingly 
apparent in his life, after his death they became miraculous. The deeds 
which were wrought through his “‘ merits and intercession”? were astonish- 
ing; so astonishing, indeed, that he only very narrowly escaped canoni- 
zation. 

Rather more than thirty years before he had welcomed James to St. 
Germains, the grand Monarque, then in his youth, had received a brief 
visit from another crownless sovereign; and that time the visitor was a 
queen. ‘his queen, who had horrified the splendid ladies of that splendid 
court by her uutidiness, her short petticoats, and her free-and-easy man- 
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ner, and had amazed every one alike by her learning and her wit, was no 
other than the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus,—the queer, clever, bril- 
liant Christina. Christina was certainly an extraordinary character. Very 
heartily despising her own sex, it was her unceasing endeavour to forget, 
as much as she could, and to make other people forget, that she belonged 
to it. Compared with her, our Queen Elizabeth was foolishly feminine : 
in fact, if James was so nearly being sainted for his supreme piety, “ the 
Great Christina” unquestionably deserves to be quite enrolled as the patron- 
saint of the order of strong-minded ladies. ‘ She never,” says Professor 
Ranke, in his “ History of the Popes,”— 

“acquired or understood any sort of womanly works, but, on the contrary, delighted 
to be told that at her birth she had been supposed to be a boy; and that even in her 
earliest infancy she betrayed no terror at the firing of guns, but clapped her hands, 
and proved herself to be a true soldier’s child. She was a very bold horsewoman ; 
with one foot in the stirrup, she scarcely waited to be in her saddle before she started 
at speed: in the chase, she would bring down her game with the first shot. She 
studied Tacitus and Plato, and not unfrequently expounded the meaning of those 
authors more clearly than philologists by profession.” 


Professor Ranke might have added, as an additional proof of her 
thorough superiority to all womanly weaknesses and vanities, that she 
would not scruple, upon grand military exbibitions, to ride her steed in 
“cavalier fashion ;”” that she very much preferred masculine costume to 
her own; that she “swore like a dragoon ;” that she never combed her 
hair (although it was very beautiful) but once a-week, and considered 
washing as a degrading waste of time. 

In spite of the natural horror he expresses at her dirt, and other great 
and little sins against propriety, we suspect Dr. Doran of a considerable 
degree of partiality for his very eccentric heroine; at all events, he has 
collected no small number of anecdotes respecting her, which he relates 
with no small zest. One or two of these anecdotes we must give our 
readers the benefit of. The following is highly characteristic: the inci- 
dent occurred whilst her ex-majesty was dwelling about the Continent :— 


“On the 31st of July, that day being the festival of St. Ignatius, Christina arrived 
at Miinster, and visited the Jesuits’ College there. She was in the dress of a French 
gentleman, carried a sword, and wore a black wig. She drove up to the gates ina 
hackney chariot (vulgari vecta rhedd, says the letter of a Jesuit of Minster), drawn by 
four horses. Nobody expected her. She was accompanied by Count Steinberg, Baron 
Soops, and three others: one of them was suspected by the sharp-witted and expe- 
rienced father of being a lady in male attire. The hour was six in the evening. As 
soon as the queen had jumped from her carriage, she began putting questions to every 
person she met; and when the party had reached the gates of the college the porter 
opposed the admission of a party of loosely-dressed men, the smallest of whom seemed 
to be on the most easy terms with the rest. The gate-keeper proceeded to ask per- 
mission for the entrance of the strangers, touching whose identity and purpose much 
discussion ensued. At length a father went and bade them welcome. The imperti- 
nent-looking little French gentleman thereupon asked him wherefore such prompt 
kindness was exhibited to strangers. ‘It is the rule of our society,’ said the father, 
‘to be all things to all men!’ ‘To all men!’ repeated Christina, who at those words 
laughed right heartily.” 


A like instance of her complete and impudent independence of all ordi- 
nary rules and customs is afforded by her habit of behaving at church :— 


“Her impatient spirit,” says our author, “manifested itself even at church. She 
there used two chairs—one of purple velvet, in which she was seated, and one in front 
of her, over the back of which she wonld lean her head or arms, thinking of divers 
matters,—but apparently not of religious subjects. Ifthe good minister were a little 
prosy, or a trifle long, Christina would begin playing with the couple of spaniels which 
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always accompanied her; or she would chat with some gentleman-in-waiting ; and if 
the minister still continued dividing and subdividing his subject,—for he would do so, 
regardless of her impatience,—the queen would rattle her fan on the back of the chair 
before her, and distract the attention of the congregation, if she could not stop the 
preacher.” 

It is almost impossible to believe that the person who, at one time, 
could be guilty of such gross and childish conduct as this, can be the same 
individual whom we find at another, discoursing with the most distinguished 
philosophers of the age, with a wisdom scarcely inferior to their own; and 
the repute of whose ability has extended even to the present day. This 
ability must indeed have been very considerable. “ The difficulty would 
be,” says Dr. Doran, “to say what she did not know ;” and D’Alembert, 
who is not disposed to give her too much credit, tells us that “ on assure 
que dés son enfance elle lisoit en original Thucidide et Polybe, et qu’elle 
en jugeoit bien.” Her scholarship, however, was not acquired without an 
effort. In her early years, her industry was literally fierce. She studied 
—so our author informs us—twelve hours a-day, and allowed herself 
scarcely more than a third of that time for repose. ; 

Christina survived her abdication five-and-thirty years. At length, in 
the spring of 1689, it became manifest that her singular life had drawn to 
its last scene :— 

“On the 19th of April,” as Dr. Doran well describes it, “she had fulfilled all the 
offices required by the Church, and was lying on her bed, surrounded by her little 
eourt and a numerous company of priests. As noon commenced striking, she turned 
on her right side, placed her left hand under her neck, and as the iron tongue told the 


last of the twelve, the daughter of the great Gustavus, the murdere:s of Monaldeschi, 
was calmly sleeping the sleep of death.” 


The mention of the murder of Monaldeschi recalls to us one other phase 


of this strange woman’s character. We have had glimpses of this character 
in its aspect of high intellectuality and of coarse insolence; but there be- 
longed to it one more peculiarity—the power of determined, inflexible, 
passionless revenge. Christina might be forgiven for many of her sins, 
disgusting as they were; she might be forgiven for her outrages upon 
womanhood, and her burlesque of manhood ; but the blood of Monaldeschi 
has left a “ damned spot” upon her memory that nothing can wash out. 


“O woman! woman! when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend.” 


A goodly number of pages in these volumes is, of course, devoted to the 
cloister days of Charles the Fifth; but we confess we do not altogether 
like the picture. Dr. Doran dwells too much upon the more ludicrous 
characteristics of this portion of the great monarch’s life. Charles was an 
incorrigible glutton, no doubt; but if he did employ a large proportion of 
time in ministering to the wants of his carnal man, it was not at the ex- 
pense of those of his spiritual man. If he sate too long at table, he sate 
longer still at sermon ; and if he had a keen appreciation of capons dressed 
in milk, frogs’ legs, eel-pasties, and Flemish sausages, he had a keen ap- 
preciation also of the beautiful in art and the grand in science. 

In the time of his highest power and distinction, it had always been 
Charles’s favourite dream to retire at some period from public life, and 
devote himself exclusively to religion. For such a retirement, it would 
have been impossible to find a place more advantageous in all respects 
than the one he chose :— 


“The spot he had selected for his residence,” says Prescott, “ was situated about 
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seven leagues from the city of Plasencia, on the slopes of the mountain-chain that 
traverses the province of Estremadura. There, nestling among the rugged hills, 
clothed with thick woods of chestnut and oak, the Jeronymite convent was sheltered 
from the rude breezes of the north. Towards the south, the land sloped by a gradual 
declivity, till it terminated in a broad expanse, the Vera of Plasencia, as it was called, 
which, fertilized by the streams of the sierra, contrasted strongly in its glowing vegeta- 
tion with the wild character of the mountain scenery.” 

In addition to these natural recommendations, the monastery of Yuste 
possessed all the artificial ones which its inhabitants could give it :— 

“The building, which was of great antiquity, had been surrounded by its inmates 
with cultivated gardens, and with groves of orange, lemon, and myrtle, whose fragrance 
was tempered by the refreshing coolness of the waters that gushed forth in abundance 
from the rocky sides of the hills.” 

It was in the gardens of the convent that the Emperor’s palace-cottage 
stood. The house contained but eight apartments, and for his private use, 
Charles appropriated only the upper floor. The arrangements of this por- 
tion of his establishment present a good example of the character of the 
man. Velvet cavopies to exclude all chilling draughts, soft, costly carpets, 
rare tapestries, choice paintings, curious clockwork, chairs elaborately con- 
structed for the convenience of his crippled limbs, everything that could by 
possibility afford gratification to any one taste, or whim, or weakness of 
their occupant, was to be found in those four rooms. The sleeping-chamber 
communicated by a window with the chapel of the monastery; it was 
draperied with black cloth, and at the bed’s foot hung a picture—Titian’s 
“ Gloria,”’—with a likeness of the deceased empress, Isabella of Portugal : 
here the monarch could lie as long and as often as he pleased, and meditate 
on sacred and solemn subjects, watching the while the beloved features of 
his dead wife, or the figures of the fathers engaged upon their holy services. 

“That his meditations during his cloister life were often of the darkest, 
appears from that morbid fancy of his for celebrating obsequies. Having 
performed those of his parents and his wife, and a number of other indi- 
viduals, he at last conceived the idea of rehearsing those of himself. The 
extraordinary ceremony was conducted, as it is related, with the most 
minute formality : no particular—not even the wailing of the monks—was 
neglected. The chapel was hung in mourning, and a huge catafalco erected 
in the midst, round which the Emperor himself and his household were 
assembled. The burial-rites were read, and the prayers said for the de- 
parted spirit ; and then Charles, stepping forward to the officiating priest, 
delivered into his hands a lighted taper, “in sign of his surrendering up 
his soul to the Almighty.” The surrender thus made symbolically was 
very soon required of him in reality. 

Charles's relinquishment of power had been voluntary; and there is no 
reason for believing that he ever regretted it. From a retirement like his, 
it is painful to turn to that of another great unsceptred monarch, with 
whom some circumstances of his career suggest a comparison. Regarding 
it in its best light, Napoleon’s captivity at St. Helena presents a melancholy 
picture. The spectacle of so fine a genius lying low is in itself sad enough, 
but it is sadder still to see so fine a genius with neither sufficient religion 
for resignation nor sufficient philosophy for patient endurance. 

Dr. Doran remarks,—“ Napoleon was certainly the most troublesome as 
well as the most illustrious prisoner ever confided to mortal guardianship ;” 
which is certainly true, if all the anecdotes he has collected of the Emperor’s 
exile are worthy of implicit faith, He tells us,— 


“There was one point of discipline which caused more annoyance than any other re- 
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gulation which the governor was compelled to enforce, or to which Napoleon refused 
to submit. This was his being seen twice in the twenty-four hours by an officer. The 
Emperor himself had once remarked, that from the sublime to the ridiculous there was 
only a step. That step was between the fallen Emperor and the officer who was for 
ever endeavouring to get a glance at him, and from whom the illustrious captive was 
constantly ‘dodging.’ Poor Captain Nichols was sometimes on his feet during twelve 
hours, hovering round the house at Longwood, endeavouring his very utmost to per- 
form his painful duty courteously, and finding constant obstruction in his way. At one 
time, the best proof that could be got of the safe custody of the captive, was the ringing 
of the bell of his private room. On another occasion, the officer was obliged to be con- 
tent with perceiving Napoleon’s cocked-hat swaying from side to side at the dinner- 
table; but he could not tell on whose head it might have been. Again, consider- 
able was the satisfaction on another occasion at perceiving Napoleon on horseback, 
taking a healthy ride within his limits, and attended by one of his household. The 
officer had the captive in view during this equestrian excursion by means of his glass, 
The ride occurred more than once, but suspicion seems to have b:en aroused with re- 
gard to the chief horseman. With the arousing of suspicion down went delicacy, and 
the rider, on be‘ng confronted, turned out to be a priest who had assumed something 
like the dress of the Emperor, and was proud to pass for the great man, who was on 
his sofa or in the bath, laughing at the trick put upon those who had him in custody.” 


All this is contemptible enough, but we need not remind our readers that 
the season of the great conqueror’s retirement was not employed solely in 
such petty stratagems. Especially as his health sank, his character regained 
its native dignity. “* Les derniers jours de Napolcon furent aussi grands que 
les plus glorieuses époques de sa vie,” says his euthusiastic biographer, 
Norvins. 

And if his last days were grand, his death-scene was, in another sense, 
yet grander. There was sublime appropriateness in the close of such a 
ife amidst appalling storm. 





BOSWELL’S LETTERS ?*. 


ALL men are agreed upon the fact that we are indebted to Boswell for 
one of the very best biographies our language has to boast of. His “ Life 
of Johnson” has maintained its high rank, uncontested by any of the able 
works which have been subsequently written in the same department of 
literature. He delineated his hero, both in person and in mind, with all 
the minuteness and fidelity of a Dutch painter. And now, in these strangely 
discovered letters, we have what is virtually another biography from the 
same hand, but a biography, unfortunately, of a far different and less in- 
teresting individual. Instead of the grand old overbearing form of Samuel 
Johnson, with his intermingled strength and weaknesses, his massive sense, 
his manifold prejudices, and his monstrous superstitions, his stern, strong 
sarcasms, and his winning and almost womanly tenderness; and, above all, 
and over all, unchangeably, his heroic and unyielding nobleness of soul; in 
the picture now presented to us we have the representation of a vain, weak, 
worthless man, seeking notoriety with an appetite which nothing could re- 
pulse, unblushingly confessing to his friend the coarsest dissipation, a slave 
to every impulse, passionate, fickle, and vain-glorious; taking pride in the 
undisguised contempt of which he was the object, and manifesting hardly 
any redeeming quality, but a reverence for two or three great men, and an 
unfailing fund of good-humour, which proceeded less from philosophy than 





* “Letters of James Boswell, addressed to the Rev. W. J. Temple. Now first pub- 
lished from the original MS., with an Iptroduction and Notes.” (London: Bentley.) 
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organization. Something like this is the biography of Boswell, as written 
by himself in this long series of letters. It must be owned that such a life 
affords a strange contrast to that other one with which his name is now 
indissolubly joined. 

In one of the multitudinous phases of his folly, it was Boswell’s pleasure 
to exclaim, “ Behold a Corsican!’’ In reading through this volume, it has 
occurred to us that, if he had himself edited it during his life,—and he 
would, no doubt, have been easily induced to do so,— he might, with far 
more propriety and truth, have chosen for his motto the phrase of Dogberry 
—* Forget not that I am an ass!” Sucha phrase would have aptly desig- 
nated the writer, both in regard to the course of conduct which is revealed 
in these letters, and the egregious folly of revealing it. Any impression in 
his favour which might have resulted from the perusal of the “ Life of 
Johnson,”—any faint conviction that the man who was admitted to familiar 
terms with the memorable society which grouped itself around the great 
lexicographer, and who reported the colloquial wit and wisdom of that 
society with so much precision and effect, was not an absolute and un- 
redeemed simpleton—will, we think, hardly hold its ground against the 
counter-evidence which is submitted to us now. We must be forced, by 
sheer necessity, to seek out some explanation of the grand achievements 
which shall involve, on Boswell’s part, no higher merit than may be attri- 
buted to one who was at once a profligate, a drunkard, and a fool: for to 
these several characters Boswell’s claim is, on the undeniable testimony of 
his own communications, now made good. If we put faith in the genuine- 
ness of the correspondence, this will be our unavoidable conclusion, 

Of that genuineness, in spite of the extraordinary history of the preser- 
vation of the letters, which appear at last in judgment against the writer, 
no one doubts. The deficiency of the external evidence is amply made up 
for by the adequacy of the internal. Though hawker, huckstress, clergy- 
man, and major were all acknowledged inventions, the letters would still 
proclaim themselves to be the genuine work of James Boswell. Up toa 
certain point of moral littleness, they only corroborate the unintended inti- 
mations of his other writings ; and beyond this in the scale of degradation, 
who, that hoped to be believed, would dare to venture ? 

The period which the correspondence extends over is little short of forty 
years, embracing the prime and manhood—inasmuch as it included anything 
of either—of Boswell's life. ‘Lhe first letter of the series was written when 
he was eighteen years old; the last, in great part dictated, on his death- 
bed, when he was fifty-five. Throughout this long interval, with rarest 
opportunities of usefulness inviting him continually, we know but of one 
considerable object that he aimed at or accomplished,—he made society his 
debtor for the Life of Samuel Johnson. 

In the very first of the letters we are made acquainted with the most ex- 
cusable of Boswell’s many weaknesses. He manifests a strange facility of 
falling in love—a susceptibility quickened to the fever-heat of passion by 
a succession of enslavers. Here is his announcement of the first—perhaps, 
as he was already eighteen years of age, it would be more prudent to say 
the first recorded—infatuation of the kind :— 

“ You know I gave you a hint in my last of the continuance of my passion for Miss 

t. I assure you I am excessively fond of her; so (as I have given you fair 
warning) don’t be surprised if your grave, sedate, philosophic friend, who used to carry 
it so high, and talk with such a composed indifference of the beauteous sex, and whom 
you used to admonish not to turn an old man too soon,—don’t be thunderstruck if this 
same fellow should all at once, subito furore obreptus, commence Don Quixote for the 
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sake of his adorable Dulcinea. But to talk seriously, 1 at first fell violently in love 
with her, and thought I should be quite miserable if I did not obtain her; but now it 
is changed to a rational esteem of her good qualities, so that I should be extremely 
happy to pass my life with her; but if she does not ijicline to it, I can bear it equo 
animo, and retire into the calm regions of philosophy. She is indeed extremely pretty, 
and possessed of every amiable qualification ; she dances, sings, and plays upon several 
instruments equally well, draws with a great deal of taste, and reads the best authors ; 
at the same time she bas a just regard for true piety and religion, and behaves in the 
most easy, affable way. She is just such a young lady asI could wish for the partner 
of my soul; and you know that is not every one; for you and I have often talked how 
nice we would be in such a choice. JI own I can have but little hopes, as she is a for- 
tune of thirty thousand pounds.” 


We have a sort of obligation to believe Boswell when he declares that, 
in this suspicious preference, he was not influenced by sordid motive. 
His unreserved confessions of a multitude of far less venial sins should dis- 
pose us to put faith in the perfect frankness of his communications. He 
was, moreover, often afterwards as passionate a wooer where no charm of 
such a kind existed. In this instance, in spite of tea-drinkings, and invita- 
tions to ‘come when convenient,” and the favourable chances which he 
complacently attributes to a youth of his turn, his wooing was a fruitless 
one. But in another pursuit which he entered on about the same time, he 
was destined to be more successful. In a journey which he made with Sir 
David Dalrymple, subsequently Lord Hailes, he kept an exact journal of 
the conversation, and in this probably hew as trying his “ ’prentice-hand” in 
that art in which he afterwards so signally excelled. 

After a break for three years in the correspondence, the forward youth 
has expanded into what would be called now, a fast young man. The 
Scottish capital and its customs are unworthy of his genius. Nothing can 
surpass the happy mixture of empty-headedness, frivolity, and rampant 
self-conceit with which, in the very next letter, he describes himself as— 


“ A young fellow whose happiness was always centred in London—who had at least 
got there, and had begun to taste its delights, who had got his mind filled with the 
most gay ideas—getting into the Guard~, being about court, enjoying the happiness of 
the beau monde and the company of men of genius; in short, everything that he could 
wish,—consider this poor fellow hauled away to the town of Edinburgh, obliged to con- 
form to every Scotch custom or be laughed at.—‘ Will you hae some jeel ? oh fie! oh 
fie ’—his flighty imagination quite cramped, and he obliged to study Corpus Juris 
Civilis, and live in his fa'her’s strict family ;—is there any wonder, Sir, that the 
unlucky dog should be somewhat fretful? Yoke a Newmarket courser to a dung-cart, 
and J’1] lay my life on’t he’il either caper and kick most confoundedly, or be as stupid 
and restive as an old battered post-horse. Not one in a hundred,” he adds, “can 
understand this; you do.” 


What hidden meaning, undiscernible to vulgar understandings, may have 
lurked beneath these words, we are of course unable to determine; but we 
are sure, that of every hundred persons who may read them now, not one 
will fail to understand the very erroneous estimate of his own nature and 
capacities with which the swaggering paragraph is fieighted. Nothing can 
be more exquisitely absurd, in its application to Boswell, than the ambi- 
tious image of a Newmarket courser. But the utter ignorance of himself 
which permitted him to use this figure, or the gross vanity which gave 
birth to his longings after the dissipations and delights of a London life, 
are unimportant in comparison with the darker intimations of the same 
letter. Even then, in what should havé been the fresh and bright dawn 
of manhood, it had already become necessary for him to defend himself 
against his correspondent’s insinuations about his being indelicate in the 
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choice of his female friends. More loathsome revelations at a later period 
suggest a disagreeable and discreditable significance in this allusion. 

Two! years after the letter we have just quoted from was written, Bos- 
well being again in London, and tenanting his friend’s chambers in the 
Inner Temple, succeeded in his great aim of obtaining an introduction to 
Doctor Johnson. The readers of the Life—and their number includes all 
who read anything—will not need to be reminded of the scene and cir- 
cumstances of that memorable event. The tea-drinking with Davis and 
his “‘ very pretty wife ;” the awful approach of the Doctor, perceived through 
a glass door ; the introduction of the agitated Boswell ; ** the hard blows” 
which he experienced; and, more than all, “the short minute” of the 
great man’s conversation which, in spite of eagerness, and apprehension, 
and absolute distress, he still contrived to preserve ; are they not all shewn 
in photography in that unparalleled book which alone induces us to waste a 
thought on James Boswell, or the volume of his letters now before us? It 
will be remembered, too, how—according to Goldsmith’s stinging sar- 
casm—the bur which Tom Davies threw at Johnson stuck, The correspond- 
ence dwells abundantly on the interviews in which acquaintance ripened 
into intimacy, and leads us again over much of the hallowed ground with 
which we have been made familiar in the biography. Suppers and con- 
versations with Johnson are still interesting, though “a twice-told tale.” 
Here is the brief report which Boswell gives his friend of one of the fullest 
and the best records of Johnson’s table-talk which the Life, so rich in 
them, presents :— 

“Last night Mr. Johnson and I supped together at the Turk’s-head Coffee-house : 


he was extremely entertaining and instructive. I learn more from him than from any 
man I ever was with. He told me a very odd thing,—that he knew at eighteen 


as much as he does now; that is to sy, his judgment is much stronger, but he had 
e 


then stored up almost all the facts that he has now, and he says that he has led but an 
idle life; only think, Temple, of that! He advised me by all means to study, or, as 
he expressed it, to ply my book while I was young, for that then was the time for ac- 
quiring knowledge. He is to correspond with me wherever I am, and he said, ‘My 
dear Boswell, it would give me great pain to part with you if I thought we were not 
to meet again.’ ” 


Kindnesses were common enough to Johnson, but not expressions of 
kindness. The anticipated separation which gave rise to this assurance, 
was to be occasioned by Boswell’s departure for Utrecht, where—the dear 
vision of a guardsman’s scarlet coat dispelled for ever—he was, in accord- 
ance with his father’s wish, to study law. There is, however, one other 
letter, written whilst he was still indulging in the gaieties of London, which 
demands a word of comment. Imitating, as we may imagine, the becom- 
ing tone of his own great Mentor, the dissipated, if not already depraved, 
young man presumes to speak of his friend’s brother in the manner of a 
lofty moralist secure in his own triumphant mastery over all temptation to 
do wrong. Amongst the particular sentences which may be taken out of 
this strange epistle as examples of its texture, are these :— 


“Tam afraid his principles of virtue are not firmly fixed: .... I am really very un- 
easy on your brother’s account: in the first place, as I am sorry to seea fellow-creature 
in so much danger ; and in the next place, as his behaviour cannot fail to be a great 
cause of unhappiness to you: .... do what you can toestablish him in solid notions of 
religion and morality.” 


Coming from one whose own manner of life was so little scrupulous or 
strict, or strong in virtuous principle, how vividly do these passages recall the 
sentimentalities of Sterne and Wilkes. It is to be feared that Boswell, at 
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that time, had learned nothing from his teacher but the trick of solemn and 
sonorous words. At the very time that he wrote this fanfaronade of prin- 
ciple, he was preparing for his own journey to Utrecht, with a resolution 
to overdraw, if his dissipations should make it convenient, the liberal al- 
lowance which his father had agreed to make him. 

When his residence at Utrecht was ended, Boswell made a short tour, in 
which he obtained introductions to Voltaire, to Rousseau, and, amongst other 
celebrities, to General Paoli. His enthusiastic idolatry of the General, and 
the open and hearty ridicule which he incurred in the manifestation of it, 
though glanced at by the editor of this volume, forms no part of the corre- 
spondence with Mr. Temple. In the first letter which resumes that corre- 
spondence after his return to England, Boswell congratulates his friend on 
his admission to the ministerial office, and lectures him “ in good set phrase” 
on matters of most serious concern. Nothing can be more appropriate, in 
a letter to a young clergyman, than some of the passages of this letter :— 

“ \y friend,” says Boswell, “it is your office to labour cheerfully in the vineyard, 
and, if possible, to leave not a tare in Mamhead :” again, “philosophy teacheth us 
to be moderate, to be patient, to expect a gradual progress of refinement and felicity : 
in that hope I look up to the Lord of the universe, with a grateful remembrance of the 
grand and mysterious propitiation which Christianity hath announced :” and again, 
“my dear Temple, be a good clergyman, and you will be happy both here and hereafter.” 


But the same letter which contains these well-turned phrases of religious 
duty, contains also a faithfuller representation of the real frivolity and foul- 
ness of the writer's mind. He begins his revelation in this unobjectionable 
manner :— 


“A bachelor has an easy, unconcerned behaviour, which is more taking with the 
generality of the world than the behaviour of a married man possibly can be, if he acts 
in character. The bachelor has @ carelessness of disposition which pleases everybody, 
and everybody thinks him a sort of a common good, nune mihi, nunc aliis benignus,— 
a feather which flies about and lights now here, now there; and accordingly the con- 
nections of a bachelor are always most extensive ; whereas a married man has a settled 
plan, a certain degree of care, and has his affections collected by one great attachment, 
and therefore he cannot be such good company to everybody he meets: but in my opi- 
nion, after a certain time of life, a man is not so desirous of this general flutter; the 
mind becomes more composed, and requires some settled satisfaction on which it can 
repose.” 

These general remarks on the advantages of the bachelor-state pave the 
way for the sort of proclamation of guilt—a proclamation made more repul- 
sive by the transparent sophistry which is employed to palliate it—in the 
following passage :— 

“In the meantime, my friend, I am happy enough to have a dear infidel, as you 
say ; but don’t think her unfaithful—I could not love her if she was. There is a base- 
ness in all deceit which my soul is virtuous enough to abhor, and therefore I look 
with horror on adultery. But my amiable mistress is no longer bound to him who was 
her husband ; he has used her shockingly ill ; he has deserted her—he lives with another. 
Is she not then free? She is, it is clear, and no arguments can disguise it. She is now 
mine, and were she to be unfaithful to me, she would deserve to be pierced with a 
Corsican poniard.” 

In little more than a month, during which the letter has been receiving 
new additions, uneasiness begins to be experienced. The first taste of the 
bitterness of such connections is thus announced by Boswell :— 

“TI have talked a great deal of my sweet little mistress; I am, however, uneasy 
about her. Furnishing a house and maintaining her with a maid will cost me a great 
deal of money, and it is too like marriage, or too much a settled plan of licentiousness ; 
but what can I do? I have already taken the house, and the lady has agreed to go in 
at Whitsuntide; I cannot in honour draw back.” 
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Then comes the awakening from delusion, the dispersion of the unreal 
attractions with which imagination had encompassed the charmer during 
her transient reign over Boswell’s weak and fickle nature. He had surely 
been reading some German sentimentalist before he mastered the mock- 
sublimity of the following exclamation :— 


“ Friend of my youth, explain to me how we suffer so severely from what no longer 
exists. How am I tormented because my charmer has formerly loved others! Besides, 
she is ill-bred, quite a rompish girl. She debases my dignity; she has no refinement, 
but she is very handsome, and very lively. What is it to me that she has formerly 
loved ? so have I. I am positive that since I first courted her at Moffat she has been 
constant to me; she is kind, she is generous. What shall Ido? I wish I could get 
off; and yet how awkward would it be!” 


One brief relapse of maudlin tenderness, inspired, one would imagine, by 
the sickly feelings of an over-night’s debauch, comes in as an appropriate 
episode of the expiring intercourse. Boswell thus describes it to his clerical 
friend :— 


“ What is to be thought of this life, my friend? Hear the story of my last three 
days. After tormenting myself with reflecting on my charmer’s former loves, and 
ruminating on parting with her, I went to her. I could not conceal my being dis- 
tressed. I told her I was very unhappy, but I would not tell her why. She took this 
very seriously, and was so much affected that she went next morning and gave up her 
house. I went in the afternoon and secured the house, and then drank tea with her. 
She was much agitated; she said she was determined to go and board herself in the 
north of England, and that I used her very ill. I expostulated with her; I was some- 
times resolved to let her go, and sometimes my heart was like to burst within me. I 
held her dear hand ; her eyes were full of passion: I took her in my arms; I told her 
what made me miserable: she was pleased to find it was nothing worse. She had 
imagined that I was suspicious of her fidelity, and she thought that very ungenerous 
in reconsidering her behaviour. She said I should not mind her faults before I knew 
her, since her conduct was now most circumspect. We renewed our fondness. She 
owned she loved me more than she had ever done her husband. All was again well. 
She said she did not reproach me with my former follies, and we should be on an equal 
footing. My mind all at once felt a spring ; I embraced her with transport.” 


The letter then proceeds to say that the same evening he supped with 
some friends, became intoxicated, and committed gross follies, which the 
next day he went and confessed to his charmer in terms which he thinks 
eloquent :— 

“How like you the eloquence of a young barrister? It was truly the eloquence of 
love. She bid me rise ; she took me by the hand; she said she forgave me ; she kissed 
me; she gently upbraided me for entertaining any unfavourable idea of her; she bid 
me take great care of myself, and in time coming never drink upon any account. Own 
to me Temple, that this was noble; and all the time her beauty enchanted me more 
than ever: may I not then be hers ?” 


The reader will not be surprised to learn that, within a month of the 
transmission of this fustian to the Rev. Mr. Temple, the sentimental Boswell 
—with his ardent passion, his horror of adultery, and his hope in the mys- 
terious propitiation—is able to announce to his friend that his— 

“Fair one had a very bad character, and gave him some instances which made his 
love-sick heart recoil ;” and that he is totally emancipated from his charmer, “as much 
as from the gardener’s daughter who now puts on my fire and performs menial offices 
like any other wench; and yet just this time twelvemonth I was so madly in love as 
to think of marrying her.” 

We have dwelt the longer on this disgusting affair, not simply because 
we believe that Boswell’s own account of it pretty completely characterizes 
him as a coarse, vain, weak, unprincipled simpleton ; but because, also, by 
giving one of his amours in full, we hope to be held blameless in passing 
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over in silence a long series of love-makings—less gross, indeed, but not 
less frivolous or heartless,—in the relation of which a very considerable 
portion of the volume is most wastefully consumed. After many well- 
merited and not at all surprising miscarriages in his endeavours to obtain 
a wife—miscarriages occasioned for the most part by the great difference 
between the estimate of his eligibility which was made by himself, and that 
which was made by the ladies he addressed—the wonder is that he should 
at last have found a lady willing to be yoked with him, one who was in 
every respect immeasurably better than so small an individual deserved. 

Almost the only aspect in which any reasonable interest attaches itself to 
Boswell, is in that of the biographer of Johnson. Much as we are our- 
selves disposed to respect Mr. Carlyle, for the wisdom and the love with 
which his writings and his heart are full, we are unable, in this instance, 
to reconcile ourselves to his favourable view of the connection between the 
great man and the small one. We cannot away with the conviction that it 
was—to use a word with which Mr. Carlyle himself has enriched our voca- 
bulary—sheer flunkeyism, not genuine reverence. However this may have 
been, the goodness of the biography is an undying truth. Johnson lives 
in it as he lived of old in his tavern-haunts or dingy Fleet-street homes. 
And it is a great gain to us when there is found a workman skilful enough 
to preserve, in this manner, the beauty and the glory of a strong and 
earnest intellect and a kind heart. 

In relation to this admirable work, Boswell’s self-complacency, ample as 
it was, was for once not unfounded. The world will own that he was not 
far wrong when he wrote to his friend,— 

“TI am absolutely certain that my mode of biography, which gives not only a history 
of Johnson’s visible progress through the world, and of his publications, but a view of 
his mind in his letters and conversations, is the most perfect that can he conceived, and 
will be more of a life than any work that has ever yet appeared.” 


Or when—after dwelling on the labours, and perplexities, and cares it 
had occasioned him—he adds,— 

“ It will certainly be to the world a very valuable and peculiar volume of biography, 
full of literary and characteristical anecdotes told with authenticity and in a lively 
manner.” 


He lived long enough to know that the most flattering hopes he had in- 
dulged in concerning this magnum opus were fully realized, and that his 
name would be carried down the stream of time along with those of the 
many eminent men who had surrounded him, whose sarcasms and whose 
love he had so largely shared. 

The letters which conclude the series are upon the whole extremely 
painful. Broken in health, cramped in pecuniary means, and apparently 
confirmed in habits of intemperance, as age came on his buoyant spirits 
failed him. Now and then, indeed, the old folly flickered for awhile, 
as when, after the death of his wife, he dreamed of new alliances with 
wealth and beauty ; but this was the rare exception to a state of discontent 
and melancholy. He had begun éo reap what hehad sown. There is some- 
thing very mournful in seeing the vain and careless man, whose conceit 
had been as a panoply around him, reduced to exclaim, “O Temple! 
Temple! is this realizing any of the towering hopes which have so often 
been the subject of our conversations and letters?” Alas! no; it was 
realizing the bitter fruits of a life of foolish and improvident self-indulgence, 
nee in in utter disregard of the affections and anxieties of those who 
oved him best ; a life of wasted opportunities and ruined hopes. 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN BRITTON. 


On the first day of January passed away, we trust to a happier and a 
better world, one to whom the readers of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, 
and all lovers of their country’s antiquities, owe a large and heavy debt— 
John Britton, the well-known writer on topography and architecture. ‘‘ To 
be born with honours is a lucky accident ; to achieve them is a noble dis- 
tinction. Mr. Britton’s honourable career is all his own; he has gained 
his station in life by diligent exertion, by the possession of useful and ele- 
gant acquirements, by eminence in his own particular line of study, by 
general intelligence in other branches of science and art, by a love of lite- 
rature, and by a liberal and generous assistance to those employed in pur- 
suits congenial to his own. To his labours the architecture, and particularly 
the ecclesiastical and domestic architecture of the country, is deeply in- 
debted for the restoration of what was decayed, and the improvement of 
what was defective ; and in his beautiful sketches and masterly engravings, 
extending through many volumes, he has given us a treasure-house of anti- 
quarian art, and made the pencil and the graver not only perpetuate and 
preserve much that has long been mouldering into shapeless ruin, but has 
also supplied many a new model of improved beauty, suggested by his own 
genius, and carried into effect by his own zeal and perseverance,” was 
the opinion expressed in our pages for June, 1846, by one who was inti- 
mate with him up to the time of his decease. But for the following more 
recent character, we are indebted to Mr. Digby Wyatt :— 


“To estimate the value of John Britton’s labours aright, we must remember that 
before his time popular topography was unknown. The ponderous volumes of county 
histories were valuable as record-rooms, but useless as libraries. The text-books— 
Gough’s ‘Camden,’ King’s ‘ Munimenta Antiqua,’ Cox’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ and Buck’s 
‘Castles,’ were heavy and opaque. The facetious Captain Grose was the leading anti- 
quary, and Gilpin furnished a sample of the florid style of picturesque description of 
scenes and localities. Price, Knight, and Repton did much to draw attention to other 
details than those of genealogies and the descent of hereditaments. Anything, how- 
ever, like a fusion of the two styles had not been attempted at the period when John 
Britton commenced combining antiquarian with topographic description. The pictorial 
illustrations of our national monuments at the close of the last century were of the 
most loose and imperfect description. Since the careful prints of Hollar, scarcely any 
engravings of architectural subjects had appeared worthy of notice or reliance; and the 
early productions of the Antiquarian Society presented the only approximation to accu- 
racy. James Basire, Rooker, and Lowry were the fashionable engravers of such sub- 
jects; and John Carter, and Fowler, who illustrated stained glass and ancient mosaics, 
almost the only trustworthy draughtsmen. It was mainly through John Britton’s 
energy that a reformation was effected. His activity and enthusiasm soon gathered 
about him all those rising men whose names are now so familiar to us. He saw from 
the improvements which had been effected, mainly by Stothard, and Heath, the en- 
graver, the capabilities of copper-plate engraving, and speedily brought to bear upon 
the long-neglected antiquities of the country that artistic ability through the exercise 
of which they could alone be popularized. Samuel Prout, Frederick Mackenzie, Edward 
Blore, George Cattermole, W. H. Bartlett, R. W. Billings, Henry Shaw, and many 
more, were at various periods induced to bestow their earnest efforts upon the proper 
delineation of those views which were so successfully transferred to copper by the 
brothers John and Henry Le Keux, and other engravers, for the most part pupils of 
Basire. Public attention was captivated by the excellencies of the engravings of the 
architectural antiquities of the land, and the excitement which at first took the form of 
vague admiration, has in our time reached its happy consummation in profound inves- 
tigation into the true principles upon which they depended for grandeur and effect, and 
in a wise and wholesome spirit of conservancy. For much of this, the country is deeply 
indebted to that friend we have so lately lost. His labours were incessant, his memory 
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extraordinary, his system admirable, his clearness of understanding and liveliness of 
fancy in no common wise vigorous, his affections warm, his habits exemplary. Had he 
been less honest, he might have been far richer; had he been more selfish, he would 
never have benefited his country as he unquestionably did. Were abundant time at my 
disposal, I could scarcely condense into an evening’s discourse an enumeration of the 
great variety of subjects which engaged his active attention. It must be manifest, 
therefore, that John Britton’s claims upon our gratitude are infinitely more weighty 
and numerous than words of mine can urge upon the present occasion. I can only sum 
up this hasty tribute to his memory by an expression of my confident belief that he was 
to this country infinitely more than that other great archzologist, whose loss we have 
had to deplore this session—Canina—was to his.” 


The following memoir, principally from Mr. Britton’s own autobiography, 
has appeared in the “ Literary Gazette :”— 


Joun Britton was born on the 7th July, 1771, at the village of King- 
ton, in Wiltshire. The same parish, in the seventeenth century, had given 
birth to one of the earliest and most noted of British antiquaries, John 
Aubrey. In this secluded nook of old England John Britton passed the 
first sixteen years of his life. His father’s business or occupation was that 
of baker, maltster, shopkeeper, and small farmer. Though the street of 
the village was a public road, it was rarely traversed by a post-chaise or 
private carriage ; a strange cart or waggon was seldom seen; and a stage- 
coach, then called a “‘ diligence,” never. Carriages of the last kind were 
indeed scarcely known to the villagers ; as only two or three passed through 
the neighbouring town of Chippenham, on their way between Bath, Bristol, 
and London. In his recollection of his native parish as it was in his boy- 
hood, Mr. Britton describes the manners of the people as rude and uncul- 
tured, like the land that they occupied. The farms exhibited broken and 
decayed gates and stiles; wide, tall, and straggling hedges, with frequent 
“‘shords” or gaps; undrained and foul ditches; waste and unworked pieces 
of land, covered with weeds, at the ends and corners of the ploughed fields. 
There was no resident squire, clergyman, or person above the rank of farmer 
or small tradesman. The first newspaper or magazine probably ever pur- 
chased by one of the inhabitants was in the year 1780, when the London 
riots were talked about and wondered at. The only events that occasion- 
ally disturbed the dull monotony of the village were the visits of travelling 
chapmen with goods, or a clothier with his packhorse laden with wool, to 
be carded and spun by the cottagers, the arrival of an itinerant Doctor 
Dulcamara, with his Merry-Andrew and stage caravan, or the passage of 
the huntsmen with the Duke of Beaufort’s fox-hounds, or Sir James Tylney 
Long’s harriers. The march of improvement, educational as well as social 
and agricultural, has now reached the parish of Kington. But this is a 
curious glimpse of English village life sixty years since. As may be sup- 
posed, in such a place John Britton had little advantages of early educa- 
tion. He was first at a dame’s school, where he learnt the ‘‘ Chris-cross- 
row” from a hornbook, on which were the alphabet in large and small 
letters, and the nine figures in Roman and Arabic numerals. After six 
years of age he was under the tuition first of a Baptist minister, in the 
neighbouring hamlet of Grittleton, and then he was sent to the school of 
Yatton-Keynel, or Church Eaton, where John Aubrey received the rudi- 
ments of learning two hundred years before, in the fashion he has amus- 
ingly told in his memoirs. The remainder of his early schooling John 
Britton got at the school of Mr. Sparrow, at Chippenham, where one of his 
companions was James Hewlett, afterwards distinguished as an artist, some 
of his drawings of flowers and fruit rivalling those of Baptiste or Van 
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Huysum. When he quitted Chippenham school, at the age of thirteen, 
John Britton had acquired little useful learning. Geography, history, and 
books of general knowledge were then unknown in that part of the country. 
Of such publications as newspapers or magazines he never heard till he was 
fourteen ; and it was in London, three years later, that he first saw a dic- 
tionary. An event took place, however, in 1785, which awakened new Ife 
in the boy. Squire White, who occupied “the great house,” the only 
landed proprietor in the village, had wasted his property by riotous living 
in London. His goods and effects were sold, and John Britton purchased 
a lot of books, nine in number, for one shilling. Among them were “ Ro- 
binson Crusoe,” the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the “ Life of Peter, Czar 
of Muscovy,” which were read with avidity. For three years after this he 
assisted his father in his business, but as the family increased, and affairs 
were not prospering, an offer from an uncle to get John apprenticed in the 
metropolis was gladly accepted. At the age of sixteen, in October, 1787, 
he set out for London, that mysterious object of a villager’s contemplation. 
The friend and neighbour of his uncle was a wine-merchant or dealer at 
Clerkenwell. He was bound for six years, but the indenture was cancelled 
after four and a half years’ service. This apprenticeship he always spoke 
of as a dreary and dismal period, his employment being of a routine and 
servile kind. 

He found time, however, for cultivating his taste for reading, and out of 
his scanty earnings contrived to buy at book-stalls a great variety of works, 
among which were Derham’s “ Astro-Theology and Physico-Theology,” 
Ray’s “‘ Wisdom of God in Creation,” Cornaro “On Health,” Cheselden’s 
“ Anatomy,” and the novels of Smollett, Fielding, and Sterne. Towards the 
end of his apprenticeship he accidentally made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Brayley, with whom he was afterwards associated in many of his literary 
undertakings. Brayley was then working at Clerkenwell as an enameller. 
He had shewn considerable talents as a writer, and when the Powder-tax, 
of one guinea per head, was imposed, he wrote a clever satirical ballad, 
“The Guinea-Pig,” for the publication of which Brayley and Britton entered 
into partnership. It was most successful, but failed to bring much remu- 
neration to the youthful speculators, as it was pirated by Mr. Evans, a noted 
ballad publisher in Long-lane, who alone sold 70,000 copies. Among the 
incidents of the apprenticeship at Clerkenwell, was one which had no little 
influence on John Britton’s subsequent habits. He had fallen in love with 
the lady’s-maid of a visitor at his master’s house, and as soon as he was 
released from his service he set out on foot to Plympton, in Devonshire, to 
see his precious ‘‘ Betsy.” His reception by the faithless Dulcinea, who was 
several years his senior, and laughed at his youthful folly, gave him a sad 
blow, and he trudged back to London disconsolate and doleful. Necessity 
drove him to seek immediate employment, which he found successively as 
cellarman at the London Tavern, at a widow’s spirit-store in Smithfield, 
and as clerk to an attorney in Gray’s Inn. In this latter situation he 
remained three years, with the humble salary of fifteen shillings a-week, 
with which he was comfortable and happy, as it provided a decent lodging, 
clothes, food, and the luxury of books. The work during the day was dull 
and irksome, but his evenings were his own, for study or recreation. A 
spouting-club, at Jacob’s Well, Barbican, occupied one evening every week, 
the Odd-Fellows another, and free-and-easys one or two more. In the 
parlour of the eating-house which he frequented, in Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, he made the acquaintance of various characters, one of them no 
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less a personage than the noted Chevalier d’Eon. At this time the 
Chevalier dressed in female attire, and, according to Mr. Britton, was 
‘‘ respectable and respected, courteous, well-informed, and communicative.” 
The eccentric Sir John Dinely, Bart., one of the Poor Knights of Windsor, 
was also an occasional guest at this humble house in Holborn. At the 
debating clubs, acquaintance was made with many remarkable characters. 
At the close of last century these clubs formed a more marked feature of 
London life than since political opinion has found more quiet and legitimate 
vent in the public press. The excitement produced by the French Revo- 
lution was at its height when John Britton used to listen to the harangues 
of the democrats of those days. Some of these were speculating and 
hackneyed orators, who made a living by the entrance-fees. One of the 
most active and popular of the managers and proprietors of these societies 
was John Gale Jones, a mob-orator of great fluency, but due caution of 
speech, who pursued the system as a business for several years. Govern- 
ment spies were also among the chief orators; but there were also truly 
patriotic reformers, such as John Thelwall, Thomas Hardy, William God- 
win, and Thomas Holcroft, with others, of whom Mr. Britton has given 
some interesting reminiscences, These spouting-clubs were not always 
confined to politics. The debates often were on subjects of literature and 
criticism, as at the Coachmakers’ Hall, and the School of Eloquence, in 
Old ’Change, Cheapside, to which Mr. Britton subscribed, as well as to 
Jacob’s Well, where he became one of the stars, by recitation of tales and 
poems by Peter Pindar, George Colman the younger, O’Keefe, and other 
comic authors. The success of these efforts led to more regular dramatic 
associations, and Britton joined a theatrical club which performed at a place 
called the Shaksperian Theatre, in Tottenham-court-road. 

In 1799 he was engaged by Mr. Chapman, at three guineas a-week, to 
write, recite, and sing for him at a theatre in Panton-street, Haymarket, 
on the plan of the Eidophusikon of De Loutherbourg, an entertainment 
which had enjoyed extraordinary popularity. An account of it is given by 
Mr. W. H. Pyne in his “ Wine and Walnuts.” The great attraction was 
the scenery, which, if not on so vast a scale as the scenic displays of our 
time, displayed greater mechanical skill, and equal chemical and pyrotechnic 
art. A learned dog, musical glasses, and John Britton’s monologue, were 
among the heterogeneous parts of the entertainment, till the theatre and its 
“properties” were destroyed by fire in March, 1800. At this period 
Mr. Britton’s ambition was to join the stage as a profession. When he 
formerly lived in lodgings in Rosamond-street, Clerkenwell, he was a 
frequent occupant of the front row at the gallery of Sadler’s Wells, and 
familiar with some of the minor performers, and even the stage-manager, 
“the clever, eccentric, and good-hearted” Mark Lonsdale, as his friend 
T. Dibdin calls him in his “ Reminiscences.” On one occasion Lonsdale 
invited Britton to dine with him at the Sir Hugh Myddelton, where he 
resided, opposite the theatre :— 


“¢Tom’ Dibdin and his wife, ‘Nance,’ as he called her, Joe Grimaldi, then in his 
teens, Dighton, the miniature-painter and caricaturist, of Charing-cross, and other 
theatrical persons, were present. This was my ‘first appearance’ in the character of 
visitor to a stage-manager, and I was not a little flattered and elated by the scene and 
company. Dibdin and his wife were charged with fun and pun, and they became famed 
in after-life for conversational and social bye-play, which it was asserted they were in 
the habit of studying at home, as they did the language of the characters they had to 
perform upon the public stage.” 
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Poor Lonsdale did not prosper in the world, and died in the prime of 
life. At Sadler’s Wells he had saved money, with which he took the 
Lyceum Theatre, where he speculated with a new species of entertainment, 
the chief part of which consisted of panoramic views of Egypt, the de- 
scriptions of which were drawn up and recited by Mr. Britton. Although 
Egyptian antiquities at that time excited much interest, Denon’s splendid 
work having beeri recently published, the exhibition did not attract a suffi- 
cient number of spectators. Before the theatre closed a benefit night was 
taken, when recitations and songs were added to the Egyptiaca. The sum 
of £31 was cleared, after paying £10 for rent of the house, and the event 
is worthy of record, as being the first occasion when gas was used for 
lighting a theatre. This was in the year 1802. In his Autobiography, 
Mr. Britton has given most graphic recollections of the theatrical events 
and personages most noted at the commencement of the present century. 
Of the Dibdins, Thomas and Charles—of Joe Grimaldi—of Belzoni, famed 
at Sadler’s Wells for his Herculean feats as the Patagonian Samson, and 
afterwards more renowned as the Egyptian explorer—Dubois, of egg- 
hornpipe celebrity—Richer, the most skilful of rope-dancers—and other 
theatrical celebrities of that time, many curious anecdotes he has re- 
corded :— 

“In after-life,” says Mr. Britton, “I have had the pleasure of knowing ahd corre: 
sponding with numerous distinguished actors and dramatic authors; and have spent 
many joyous moments in the company of John Bannister, John Kemble, Charles 
Kemble, George Frederick Cooke, Joseph Munden, Charles Mathews, sen, and jun., 
Charles Young, Michael Kelly, Master Betty (the ‘Young Roscius’), Miss Mudie (the 
‘Female Roscius’), John Braham, Thomas Phillips, Charles Pemberton, Thomas Hol- 
croft, and many others. Through the medium of those theatrical friends, I was often 
supplied with orders for the theatre, and then believed it was impossible to be tired or 
satiated by reading plays, or seeing them represented on the stage. The theatre 
seemed to me the most fascinating place of rational amysement in the world; and I 
often fancied, that if I could commaiid leisure and funds, I should devote miich of 
both to purchase and enjoy this pleasure. Later in life, the literary and scientific 
institutions which started into existence in London, presented many novelties and 
attractions, even surpassing those of the drama, I eagerly and zealously espoused the 
new cause, and successively joined the Royal, the London, and the Russell, and have 
continued an active member of the last tip to the present time.” 

We must not dwell longer on these dramatic reminiscences, as Mr. Britton 
was soon withdrawn from his stage connections to the pursuits which he 
cultivated with such ardour and success for the last fifty years of his life. 
It must, however, be mentioned that his first separate work was a volume 
which appeared in 1799, on the “ Life and Adventures of Pizarro,” sug- 
gested by the extraordinary success of Sheridan’s play, as adapted from 
Kotzebue. In Bannister’s memoirs it is stated that the receipts at Drury- 
lane amounted in one season to £15,000, and above thirty thousand copies 
of the play were sold. Mr. Britton’s book came in for a share of the gale 
of popularity, and proved a profitable speculation to himself, and to the 
publisher, John Fairburn, a well-known print and bookseller in the Minories. 
Previous to this, Mr. Britton had written various articles for periodicals, and 
had edited or compiled miscellanies of humble literary grade, such as the 
“Thespian Olio,” and the “‘ Odd Fellows’ Song-book.”” In 1798 the pros- 
pect was opened to him of fixing his attention on studies and pursuits of a 
more important character. His friend, Mr. Wheble; suggested to him the 
“Beauties of Wiltshire,” as the first of a series of works on topography 
and antiquities. To qualify himself for this task, Camden’s ‘“ Britannia,” 
by Gough, Cox’s “‘ Magna Britannia,” Gilpin’s “‘ Writings on Forest Sce- 
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nery,” Uvedale Price “On the Picturesque,” and other works, were dili- 
gently studied, and the perusal of the Rev. R. Warner’s “ Walk through 
Wales” inspired him with a desire to follow the same plan of pedestrian 
exploration, while affording a model of clear and pleasant descriptive style. 
Accordingly, he commenced a tour in the summer of 1798, making the 
house of a married sister at Church Stretton, in Shropshire, his head- 
quarters :— 

“ With maps, a pocket-compass, a small camera-obscura, (for the more portable and 
simple camera-lucida was not then known,) two or three portable volumes, an umbrella, 
and a scanty packet of body-linen, &., I commenced a walk from London on the 20th 
of June, and returned again to it on the 30th of September. During that excursion, I 
visited Windsor, Oxtord, Woodstock, Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick, Kenilworth, Bir- 
mingham, Hagley, the Leasowes, and Church Stretton. Thence I made diverging ex- 
cursions to Shrewsbury, Welshpool, and several other places within twenty miles of 
my residence; and returned through Ludlow, Leominster, Hereford, Ross, down the 
Wye, to Chepstow, to Bristol, and Bath; thence to several different parts of Wiltshire, 
and back to London. This long and toilsome, but eminently interesting and attractive 
journey, cost me only eleven pounds, sixteen shillings, and ninepence !”” 


Of all the places of note visited in this first professional tour, interesting 
sketches are given in the Autobiography, with recollections of the persons 
of note with whom, then and at subsequent times, he became acquainted. 
Two volumes of the “ Beauties of Wiltshire” appeared in 1801, a third 
being published after an interval of twenty-four years. In 1814, Mr. Brit- 
ton wrote a comprehensive account of his native county, for the fifteenth 
volume of the ‘‘ Beauties of England and Wales,” in which larger space 
was devoted to history, antiquities, and science, than in the earlier work of 
descriptive topography. After the issue of this volume, Mr. Britton and 
his coadjutor, Mr. Brayley, withdrew from the work which they had first 
projected, on account of differences with the publishers. Of the multitudes 
of works written by Mr. Britton alone, or in conjunction with other authors, 
during the last fifty years, it would be impossible to give even the titles in 
a reasonable compass. 

As a companion volume to his Autobiography, ‘‘ A Descriptive Account 
of the Literary Works of John Britton, from 1800 to 1849,” has been 
compiled by T. E. Jones, for many years his professional assistant. The 
writings are arranged under five heads :—1. Topography ; 2. Architectural 
Antiquities; 3. Biography; 4. Fine Arts; and 5. Miscellaneous. Even 
with the long period over which his authorship extended, it could have 
been only by strenuous labour and incessant diligence that he could have 
produced the voluminous mass of writings that are there enumerated. The 
most important of all his publications are the “ Architectural Antiquities 
of Great Britain,” and the “ Cathedral Antiquities of England,’ works of 
national value, and which secure for their author a lasting reputation. 
Some of Mr. Britton’s biographical writings are of great interest, including 
Memoirs of John Aubrey, of Sir John Soane, of Colonel Barré, alleged by 
him to be Junius. He was also a frequent contributor to the pages of the 
GentLemAn’s Magazine. In writing the article “ Shakespeare” for Rees’ 
“ Cyclopedia,” Mr. Britton was led to researches of some importance at that 
era of Shakespearian elucidation and worship. He demonstrated that the 
before-despised bust at Stratford was a veritable likeness of the bard, froma 
cast taken during his life or after his death, which has been confirmed by 
subsequent proofs. It was through Mr. Britton’s exertions that a subscrip- 
tion was secured for the restoration of the chancel in Stratford Church. He 
also was on the committee for the purchase of the Stratford House, though 
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he had good reasons for doubting the truth of the tradition of Shakespeare 
being born there. 

In 1845, a large number of Mr. Britton’s friends volunteered a public 
testimonial in recognition of his services to literature, and as a token of 
personal regard. On the 7th of July, the seventy-fourth anniversary of his 
birthday, he was entertained at a public dinner at the Castle Hotel, Rich- 
mond, one of his favourite haunts, when various suggestions were con- 
sidered as to the best mode of carrying the objects into effect. Mr. Britton 
objected to accepting presents of a service of plate, a marble bust, and por- 
trait, for which it was proposed to devote the sums collected, but offered to 
produce some work for presentation to the subscribers. This was gladly 
acceded to, and the Autobiography was projected. He expected the book 
to occupy about two hundred pages, and to be finished in about eighteen 
months. The work grew on his hands, and, after having expended three- 
fold the amount of the subscription, it still remained incomplete at his death. 
The parts that have been already issued embrace the leading events of his 
life, and the Descriptive Account of his Works, to which we have already 
alluded. The concluding portion of the Autobiography was nearly ready 
for publication. It contains many curious reminiscences of places and 
people, including notices of the principal publishers, booksellers, authors, 
artists, and others, with whom he had been brought in contact during his 
long literary career. ‘The last sheet in type is occupied with anecdotes of 
the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, of Thomas Moore, and of the Rev. G. Crabbe, 
whom he first met in 1819, at a dinner of the “ Wiltshire Society,” in 
London, at the Albion Tavern, at which the Marquis of Lansdowne presided. 
The whole Autobiography is a storehouse of literary anecdote, and of facts 
full of interest to bibliographers, antiquaries, and artists. It is occasionally 
somewhat prolix in style, and the memory of the writer, as is common with 
the aged, recalls events of remote date more vividly than those of more 
recent occurrence, but in variety and copiousness of detail it is one of the 
most remarkable personal memoirs ever written. 

Mr. Britton took an active part in the formation and management of 
many of the literary and archeological associations which have been esta- 
blished of late years. One institution he was anxious to set on foot, under 
the title of ‘Guardian of Antiquities,” a central society in London, with 
agencies throughout the kingdom, for watching over and preserving national 
antiquities. With this guardianship the metropolitan and local archso- 
logical societies have, in some measure, charged themselves, but it would 
have been desirable, could Mr. Britton’s larger plan have been carried out. 
In France, and other foreign countries, this work is undertaken by the 
government. To the personal exertions of Mr. Britton have chiefly been 
due the timely reparation of many antiquarian monuments of historical 
interest, such as Waltham Cross, and the chancel of Stratford Church. 
Nor must we omit here to mention that Mr. Britton was an active and dili- 
gent member of the Literary Fund for above forty years, during which 
period he became acquainted with the circumstances of above twelve 
hundred applicants for relief. In none of his numerous occupations did he 
take more delight than in this charitable work, which was congenial to his 
intelligent sympnthies and kindly feelings. The testimony of his long 
experience ought to have some weight against the inconsiderate cavils 
sometimes made respecting the objects and operations of this excellent 
institution. 

The remains of Mr. Britton were interred Jan. 7, at Norwood Ceme- 
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tery, where several of his antiquarian and architectural friends, including 
Mr. Pettigrew, Professor Donaldson, Mr. Gould, Mr. Godwin, and others, 
assembled to pay their last homage of respect for his memory. It is pro- 
posed to place a memorial tablet in the cathedral of Salisbury, if permission 
can be obtained of the Dean and Chapter; but we hope that before any 
steps be taken in this matter, it will be well considered whether some 
better and more appropriate memorial may not be raised, and beg to draw 
attention to a letter in this Magazine, from one whose opinions on sepul- 
chral monuments are deserving of great attention. 





THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


The Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of England in past Cen- 
turies. By Grorce Roperts. (London: Longmans.) 

Transcripts from the Municipal Archives of Winchester, and other Documents eluci- 
dating the Government, Manners, and Customs of the same City, from the Thirteenth 
Century to the Present Period. By Cuartes Battey, Town-Clerk. (Winchester: 
Barclay.) 

THE object of the first of these works is, as we are informed in the 
Preface, to correct the general ignorance that exists concerning the Social 
History of England. That such ignorance is yery prevalent can be doubted 
by few. Indeed, to obtain a thorough insight into the every-day life of our 
ancestors, we must avail ourselves of the rare patience and perseverance of 
those useful men who, like Mr. Roberts, possess the will and ability requi- 
site for making long and wearisome researches into dusty old books and 
mouldy records. 

The volume before us is dedicated—most appropriately, we think—to 
Mr. Macaulay, whose celebrated chapter on the domestic arrangements of 
our forefathers during the reigns of the Stuarts, must be familiar to all who 
delight in the works of that historian. The value of books of this de- 
scription cannot be overrated. The time has now arrived when the student 
of history is no longer content with the narration of battles and sieges, 
intrigues and alliances. Of late years, many questions of much social 
import have arrested the attention of all who interest themselves in human 
affairs; and this naturally raises the enquiry—what was the internal state 
of England during the spirited wars of the Plantagenets and the tyrannical 
reigns of the Tudors, from the commencement of the struggle betwixt king 
and parliament to the accomplishment of the revolution of 1688 ? 

The author tells us that he has sought his illustrations chiefly from the 
middle and lower classes : for, as he justly remarks,— 

“Royal progresses and sumptuous entertainments, the doings of the king and the 
warrior, have been duly recorded in costly tomes; while the inferior condition of the 
in of the population, and their poor mode of living, have been totally left out of 
sight. 

For his materials, Mr. Roberts has ransacked the State Paper Office, the 
British Museum and Bodleian Libraries, and has made large use of the 
archives of Weymouth and Lyme Regis, besides which he has consulted 
many old and rare MSS. It will thus be seen that his authorities are 
at once original and authentic; while his former works, the “ History of 
Lyme Regis,” and the “ Life of the Duke of Monmouth,” are sufficient 
guarantees as to his fitness for undertaking the present one. 

The first chapter contains a curious account of the presents which the 
great men of bygone days were not ashamed to receive from those who 
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came to request any favour, or, what still more shocks our modern ideas of 
morality, from those who wished to screen themselves from any awkward 
accusation :-— 

“The favour of the officers of justice was bought with a bribe at an early date. In 
a suit of law preferred by the lord of the manor of Castle Combe, in Wiltshire, 1427, 
20s. was given to the under-sheriff for procuring his friendship. In a trial of Sir John 
Fastolf in 1453, there was paid— . 


8. 
“ For fee to a clerk to the Justice Yelverton to be attorney for the Lord 

Fastolf . R ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - Od 

Wine, beer, and pears, for a refection to the Judge Yelverton himself . 1 

4 

5 


d, 
8 
6 
7 


Breakfast to the jury after they had delivered their verdict ° ° 
To the jury for a gift (regardo) for their expenses and labour, as well as 


to those who were brought as ‘tales’ . ° . . : 0 


Mr. Roberts reminds us of Lord Bacon’s disgrace, and goes on to say 
that one of the judges of the High Commission Court, Sir John Bennet, 
was reported, not only to have taken bribes from both plaintiff and de- 
fendant, but to have been mean enough even to beg them. This shameful 
prostitution of the law is one of the many crying evils to be met with in 
the “ good old times,”’ and should be well considered by those who are, or 
affect to be, disgusted with the present dull and matter-of-fact century of 
steamboats and railroads, telegraphs, minié rifles, and unsullied ermine. 

Two very interesting chapters, in which is exhibited much minute 
knowledge, are taken up with the consideration of our early maritime 
affairs, pirates, naval expeditions, and the petty wars which were often 
vigorously waged between some of our seaports. Complaint is made that 
there exists much ignorance upon the subject of our early maritime 
resources :— 

“Visit our seaports in the British Channel, and listen to what the inhabitants 
delight in telling of the former condition of their trade, the size of the shipping, 
and, more than all, the foreign ports with which intercourse was maintained, at 
Barbadoes, Guinea, Barbary, Newfoundland, and the Straits, it is concluded that the 
interests of the port have declined. This is not surprising, as none but large vessels 
now trade thither. When it is objected that the depth of water was insufficient, we 
are told the sand has collected; but under any circumstances, there was indis- 
putably a brisk foreign trade carried on at many ports where there is none at the 
present day. The halo of antiquity being thrown around the ships of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors, they loom large through the mist.” 

From the time of Edward III. it appears that our maritime resources 
were gradually declining. The cause of this must be sought for in the 
dreadful calamities of which England was for so long the prey, from the 
weak government of Richard II. to the termination of the wars of the 
Roses. It was not until the reign of Elizabeth that we could boast of 
seamen worthy to rival the renowned navigators of Spain and Portugal, 
or of merchants fit to do the work of the already declining republics of 
Italy. 

A pleasant account is given of the news that the Spanish Armada was 
approaching our shores, being brought from Weymouth to Lyme by 
General Sir John Norris, Sir Henry Ashby, and George Trenchard, Esq., 
accompanied by other justices :— 

“As this worshipful party proceeded, they called to consult with them the most 
skilful seamen, both for information, and generally respecting the Armada, and the 
nature of the bays along the coast, as to the facilities they might afford for the landing 
of the enemy’s forces. 

“ Supper and wine were furnished at Lyme ‘to my Lord Norris, the lieutenant, and 
the rest of the company, 19th of April, 1588, at a cost to the town of 4/. 6s. 4d. The 
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mayor and his brethren partook of the repast. It was a stirring occasion. English 
loyalty was called forth in an unexampled degree. Should we muse upon the alarm of 
the time, let us not forget one interesting fact—that General Sir John Norris used 
to say, he wondered he could see no man in the kingdom afraid but himself. Viscount 
Wimbledon, who relates this anecdote on a subsequent breaking out of war, makes 
this reflection: ‘ The danger of all is, that a people not used to a war believeth that 
no enemy dare venture upon them; which may make them neglect it the more, for 
that their ignorance doth blind them. We cannot help concluding that Sir John 
Norris’s experience of the valiant overmuch was at table over the pottle of sack. The 
beacons and preparations must have greatly alarmed the country.” 

But we must not pass by without notice the excellent account given of 
the pirates who, in the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
were completely masters of the Channel. Mr. Roberts remarks that the 
language with which Thucydides has described the coasts of ancient 
Greece would equally well apply to the state of our own shores in olden 
times :-— 

“ The old towns of both countries, owing to the long continuance of piracy, were 
built farther off from the sea, or inland. The later towns were built on the sea-shores, 
and on isthmuses, surrounded by walls for protection.” 

One of the most celebrated of English pirates was Harry Page, of Poole, 
or, as he is more frequently called, Arripay. The adventures of this 
cruiser were chiefly against the coasts of France and Spain. On one 
occasion, he is related to have brought home from the coast of Bretagne no 
less than 120 prizes laden with iron, Rochelle salt, and oil. At last the 
kings of France and Spain, determined to unkennel this formidable ma- 
rauder, concerted against him a large expedition, which harassed our coasts 
until it reached Poole: the sailors landed, and a battle ensued, from which 
the men of Poole were at last oblige to retreat, leaving a brother of 
Arripay dead on the field. The extensive ravages made by the Algerines 
on the Irish coast so late as the seventeenth century, afford a startling proof 
of the inefficient manner in which our seas were guarded. In the year 
1627, fifty of the Irish were killed by these depredators, and about 400 
carried away for slaves. On one occasion they captured a vessel worth 
260,000/7. Lord Wentworth applied his energetic mind to the repression 
of this growing evil, and met with very fair success. 

In the latter part of his book, Mr. Roberts has given us a chapter on the 
ridiculous and cruel belief in witchcraft that was so prevalent in the olden 
time. It is true, that in the more secluded parts of England the ignorant 
still cling to this superstition ; but we of this enlightened age can scarcely 
credit the fact that the increase of witches and witchcraft was lamented by 
a learned prelate in a sermon preached late in the sixteenth century. The 
words uttered by Bishop Jewell before Queen Elizabeth in 1598, are 
quoted as follows :— 

“Tt may please your Grace to understand that witches and sorcerers, within the last 
few years are marvellously increased within this your Grace’s realm. Your Grace’s 
subjects pine away even unto the death; their color fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their 
speech is benumbed, their senses are bereft! I pray God they may never practise 
further than upon the subject.” 

Our author continues :— 

“For a woman to be old and ugly was, during many reigns, to live in positive 
danger. Any one might expose her life to imminent peril upon the idlest temptation. 
We know what numbers perished at the gallows up to 1682, when three poor women 
from Bideford were sentenced to death at Exeter assize for ‘ bewitching several persons, 
destroying ships at sea, and cattle by land.’ These women are said to have been the 
last that suffered.- 

“Whenever any remarkable disaster befel a member of a family, no difficulty was 
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generally felt in ascribing it to some old person. Epilepsy was universally treated as 
proceeding from witchcraft. Neighbouring gossips assembled ; they pitied the patient, 
and railed at the wicked author of so much suffering. The patient heard what passed, 
and adopted all the charges and suggestions of the assembled gossips.” 


Sufficient extracts, we think, have now been given to assist the reader in 
forming a tolerably correct estimate of this useful and interesting volume. 
To all who wish thoroughly to study the history of England it is a most 
valuable aid. It bears more the character of a book of reference than of 
one which we should expect anybody to read straight through. The 
capital index with which it is furnished places the whole of its contents 
within easy reach; and much information that could not otherwise be 
obtained without great trouble may now be acquired with ease by every 
general reader. As for the style of this work, it is easy and unaffected. 
Indeed, Mr. Roberts appears to care little in how plain a garb his thoughts 
are clothed, so long as they are set clearly before his readers. 

The second of these books is edited by Mr. Charles Bailey, Town-clerk 
of Winchester, who seems to attach much importance to the publication of 
“Transcripts from the Municipal Archives of Winchester, &c.,” for in his 
Introduction he says (after informing us that he has “ obtained the sanction 
of the Town-Council to publish the manuscripts,” )— 

“T gladly avail myself of this permission to unfold to my fellow-citizens some of the 
ordinances and enactments that for several centuries have regulated the domestic legis- 
lation and government of Winchester; which will enable them to become better 
acquainted with the history and feelings of our predecessors, and to appreciate the 
principle and character of men who, during their time and generation, sustained with 
high honour and rectitude the privileges received from their ancestors, and left un- 
impaired to their successors the long-established reputation of this city being a well- 
governed, godly, and peaceful community.” 

We cannot help thinking that if Mr. Bailey had put his matter in a more 
palatable manner before the public, namely, by combining a general history 
of Winchester of the same period with the “ Transcripts,” he would have 
greatly furthered the object he appears to have in view, as it seems absurd 
to suppose that any other than a mere archeologist can sit down and wade 
through a dry recapitulation of archives without some such relief. 

The corporation of Winchester appears to be the oldest extant, the 
charter of incorporation having been granted by Henry II. At the time 
the different corporate bodies were compelled to give up their charters, 
Winchester stood out boldly (amongst many others) in its opposition, “ but 
at last, worn out by military oppressions, exorbitant exactions, nay, as our 
books will shew, by the imprisonment of the mayor and aldermen,” was 
compelled to surrender its privileges. 

From the following extracts, dated Sept. 1, 1682, it will be found that 
“This day our Gratious Soveraigne Lord King Charles the Second was 
pleased to condescend to be entered to be a member of this Corporation, 
and is entered accordingly to be free of the Guild of Merchants of this 
Citty’”’ :— 

“This day, likewise, His Royall Highnesse James, Duke of Yorke, was pleased to 
condescend to be entered a member of this Corporation, and is entered accordingly 
free of the Guild of Merchants of this Citty.” 

Also, on the visit of Queen Anne to Winchester, her consort was elected 
a freeman. 

One more extract in conclusion, to shew the loyalty of Winchester :— 

“30th December, 1643. 

“Taken out thene of the Coffer these severall parcells of Plate, and delivered unto 
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Mr. Jasper Cornelius, appoynted to receive the same for his Majesty’s use, by virtue of 
a letter sent from his Majesty to the Maior and Aldermen of this Cytie for the loan of 
Money on Plate, for the maintenance of the Army, by the consent of the Maior, and all 


the Aldermen of this Cytie :— 


One Silver Ewer . 
Three Silver Beer Bowles Fe 
Two Silver Wine Bowles . 
One Gilt Bowle, with the Cover 
One Great Silver Salt ‘ 
One Silver Tankard . 

One Silver Bason : 


Oz. 
wéighing oe 
152 
314 
28 
194 
74 


Total, 2354 


Which according to the directions of the said letter, at 58. an ounce, amount unto 


£58 16s. 3d.” 


The book is not without some interest, on account of what it contains ; 
and if the materials at Mr. Bailey’s command had been made use of in 
another manner, we might have had a work of more general interest. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


THE BEAUCHAMP TOWER. 


Mr: Ursan,—Like many other for- 
tresses of the Norman era, the Tower of 
London seems to have been a prison as 
well as a palace from its very foundation, 
and in “ A Particular of the ames of the 
Towers,” of the date of 1642, no less than 
eleven “ prison lodgings” are enumerated*. 
We have abundant evidence that these 
were usually fully tenanted. Its first 
noted prisoner was Ralph Flambard, the 
ex-minister of William Rufus, and from 
his time almost to our own a constant suc- 
cession of captives has been kept up. Not 
to mention French, Scottish, Welsh, and 
Irish kings and princes, prisoners of war, 
the “ towers of Julius” have inclosed many 
individuals of royal blood; others illus- 
trious for birth or descent, and filling a 
eonspicuous place in the history of their 
country ; and others, again; whose chief, 
if not only record consists of inscriptions 
cut themselves on the walls of their 
prison. The Bell and the Atrow 
towers present such memorials, but they 
are with difficulty accessible ; others exist 
in the Salt tower’, which is about to be 
restored. They are most abundant, how- 
ever, in the Beauchamp tower, and of this 
we intend to speak. 


This is the second tower on the western 
side of the Tower-green, having the Bell 
tower to the south, and the Devereux or 
Develyit tower to the north. These are 
in a neglected state, but the Beauchamp 
tower has of late years been carefully re- 
stored, and thrown open to public inspec- 
tion. Its exterior presents a good example 
of the military architecture of the early 
part of the thirteenth céntury, but its in- 
terior has been trimmed up to receive visi- 
tors, and retains little of the gloomy aspect 
of the prisoh-house ; the walls, however, 
are covered with inscriptions, many of 
which bear unmistakeable testimony to 
the sufferings of its former inmates. 

The tower las its name from Thomas 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, imprisoned 
here in 13897. It consists of a basement 
and two upper floors of a single room each, 
beside a small cell at the foot of each flight 
of stairs. The inscriptions are chiefly found 
in the room on the first floor, which has, 
beside a fireplace (an accommodation riot 
met with in other towers), four ancient 
loopholed recesses, and a fifth has been 
enlarged for the reception of a win- 
dow. A stout rail prevents as close an 
approach to the wall, as the visitor might 





* These are, the Beauchamp, Bell, Broad Arrow, Constable, Cradle, Lantern, Marti 
field, and Well towers, and the Nun’s Bower, over Cold Harbour-gate, adjoining the 
The document is printed in the Appendix to Bayley’s History of the Tower, p. xxxiii. 
‘ — is to bé seén a curious sphere made by Hugh Draper, of Bristol, a reputed magician, anno 


9 


Salt, Wake- 
ite tower. 
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wish, but by the aid of a collection of fac- 
similes which lies on the table®, a tolerably 
correct idea may be formed of the names, 
mottoes, and devices which cover them. 
Among the names are those of Lords Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald, John and Robert Dudley, 
Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, Geoffrey, 
Arthur and Edmund Poole, Dr. Abel and 
Dr. Story, all of whom have a place in 
history ; but many other names occur, of 
persons regarding whom little or nothing 
is known beyond the fact that they were 
once prisoners in the Tower. Such are :— 
Lawrence Milford 
Marmaduke Neville 
Richard Ood 

France Owdal 


Walter Paslew 
Thomas Peverel 


George Ardern 
Thomas Bamdewin 
William Belmalar 
William Beveridge 
Richard Blount 
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Henry Crooke 
I. C. 

T. C, 

W.C. 

Edward Cuffin 
John Decker 
William Dollard 
Francis Eula 
Thomas Foull 
James Gilmor 
Joun Treile 
Tho. Jenkins 
Lancaster Herald 
B. Lasels 


William Rame 
James Rogers 
Thomas Rooper 
Thomas Rore 

T. Salmon 
Edward Smalley 
Thomas Steven 
Thomas Talbot 
Robert Tidie 
Antony Tuchimer 
Waldram 
Thomas Willingar 
W. Woodbus 


Robert Malery 


Some of these names occur more than 
once, and are then usually differently 
spelled. 

The remains of these now obscure indi- 
viduals, however, present many points of 
interest. Bamdewin has left a piece of 
sculpture in high relief, with a chain bor- 
der, the balance, hourglass, and death’s 
head, and “ As virtue maketh life, so sin 
causeth death*,” dated July, 1585. Blount 
has an inscription in Spanish: “ Aquien 
dises el sccreto dastu libertad,” 9 July, 
1553. I. C. (dated 1538) has inscribed 
in one place, “Learn to fear God ;” in 
another, “ Repiens le Sage, et il te ayme- 
ra.” T. C. (1578), “It is the point of a 
wise man to try and then trust, for happy 
is he who findeth one that is just.” Walter 
Paslew (1569) has an anchor, with “ Ex- 
trema Cristus.” William Rame (1559) 
has a long inscription, ending “ Use well 
the time of prosperity, and remember the 
time of misfortune.” Thomas Rose (May 
8, 1666,) complains of being “ within this 
tower strong, kept close by those to whom 
he did no wrong.” T. Salmon gives a 
melancholy calculation of the months, 
weeks, days, and hours of his close im- 
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prisonment ; and Thomas Willingar, a 
goldsmith, has left a sculpture of Death, 
with his dart and hourglass, a bleeding 
heart, the initials “P. A,” and “My 
heart is yours till death.” Others have in- 
scribed “ih ¢,” crosses, passages from Scrip- 
ture both in Latin and in Eng’ish, skele- 
tons, death’s heads, but particularly heral- 
dic devices, whence we may infer that 
many were of gentle birth, and hence not 
unsuitable companions for the Howards, 
and Percies, and Pooles, and Dudleys, and 
Fitzgeralds, and Cobhams, who also once 
tenanted the Beauchamp tower. There are 
also several anonymous inscriptions, and 
many unfinished ones. 

Before noticing the more distingu'shed 
prisoners, we will cite a few instances in 
which their less known compeers have re- 
vealed some of the secrets of their prison- 
house. ‘They all relate to the time of 
Elizabeth, when the use of the rack was 
common, and even openly defended by 
authority. 

Charles Bailly, an agent of Mary Queen 
of Scots, besides other inscriptions, has one 
which says,— 

“The man whom this house cannot mend 

Hath evil become, and worse will end.” 

Thomas Clarke, believed to be a priest 
who recanted at Paul’s Cross in 1593, has 
inscriptions dated 1576 and 1578, the for- 
mer of which ends,— ‘ 

*‘ Unhappy is that man whose acts doth procure 
The misery of this house in prison to endure.” 

Thomas Miagh, an Irishman, who is re- 
corded to have been racked, has left his 
testimony to that effect :— 

*¢ Thomas Miagh, which lieth here alone, 

That fain would from hence be gone. 

By torture st ange my troth wastried, 

Yet of my liberty denied. 1581, Thomas Miagh.” 

He has also left an inscription in the Bell 

tower to much the same effect, ending,— 
** patience shall prevail ;”’ 


and he has a second inscription (imperfect) 
here, which reads, — 


*¢O Lord, which art of heaven King, 
Grant grace and life everlasting 
To Miagh, thy servant, in prison alone, 

fith «ec eo eo 


Bailly, on the other hand, seeks the cold 
comfort of philosophical reflection :— 

‘“‘The most unhappy man in the world is he 
that is not patient in adversities; for men are 
not killed with the adversities they have, but 
with the impatience which they suffer.” 





¢ Inscriptions and Devices in the Beauchamp Tower, Tower of London; with a short Historical 
Sketch of the Building, and the Prisoners formerly confined therein. By William Robertson Dick. 


With 100 Lithographic Sketches. 


¢ As might be expected, there is every variety of spelling, as well as form of character, in these 
inscriptions. For any practical purpose, the inscriptions must themselves be studied, or at least 
Mr. Dick’s facsimiles, and it has therefore been thought preferable to employ the modern orthography 


in this article. 


Gent. Mae. Vor. CCII. 


pd 
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Miagh’s example, however, is by far the 
most common, and it must gratify every 
right mind to see so many sentences ex- 
pressive of hope or pious resignation, and 
so few breathing either impatience or de- 
spondency. “Spera in Dio;” “ Adoramus 
Te;’ “En Dieu est mon _ esperance ;” 
“Dolor patientia vincetur ;” “Hope to 
the end, and have patience ;” and similar 
thoughts, are plentifully inscribed: and it 
is somewhat remarkable that the only ones 
of a contrary nature have been left appa- 
rently by one person, William Tyrrel, who 
in 1541 was a knight of Malta. He ex- 
claims, in Italian, “Oh ! unhappy man that 
I think myself to be!” and in another 
place still more despondingly, “ Since For- 
tune hath chosen that my hope should go 
to the wind to complain, 1 would that 
Time were no more,—my star being ever 
sad and unpropitious.” 

These, the little-known prisoners, dis- 
missed, we may more leisurely glance around 
the room, and notice in the order in which 
they occur the inscriptions and devices 
which demand especial attention, either 
from the rank of their authors or the pe- 
culiarity of their execution. 

On the left-hand of the first recess is a 
handsome device, bearing the name and 
arms of Peverell, and opposite is seen the 
desponding inscription of 'I'yrrel, the knight 
of Malta. 

The next recess is now a fireplace, over 
which the earl of Arundel has left an in- 
scription claiming for himself the glory of 
“ suffering for Christ.” 

The second recess (including the ad- 
joining wall,) contains the device of the 
Dudleys®, and, among others, the names of 
Bailly and Dr. Story. 

The third recess presents the names and 
inscriptions of Miagh, Peverell, and Clarke. 

The fourth recess (and the adjoining 
wall) contains the names of Poole, “Jane,” 
(doubtless Lady Jane Grey, and probably 
inscribed by her husband Guilford,) Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald, Adam Sedbar, abbot 
of Jervaux, with others of less note. 

The fifth recess has on the left-hand 
side the rebus of Thomas Abel, who had 
been chaplain to Katherine of Aragon, and 
suffered for denying the royal supremacy ; 
Dr. Cook, prior of Doncaster, who met a 
like fate ; Thomas Cobham, a partisan of 
Wyatt, who obtained a pardon. On the 
opposite side is a second inscription by 
Tyrrel, and others by Ingram Percy, son 
of the earl of Northumberland, Ralph Bul- 
mer, a leader in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 


John Seymour, a kinsman of the Protector, 
and Egremond Radcliffe, half-brother of 
the earl of Sussex. The earliest in date 
of these prisoners is Lord Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, who was hanged at Tyburn with 
his five uncles, Feb. 3, 1537. He was the 
son of Gerald, earl of Kildare, and had 
been known as the Silken Thomas, from 
his courtly manners and rich attire; but 
he experienced a woful change in the lat- 
ter respect, at least, when he became a pri- 
soner in the Tower, as is shewn by a letter 
of his preserved in the State Paper Office‘, 
in which he desires his “ trusty and well- 
beloved servant John Rothe,” to endeavour 
to procure him the sum of £20, from 
O’Brien, with whom he had left his plate : 


‘I never had any money,” he says, “since I 
came into prison, but a noble, nor have I had no 
other hose, doublet, nor shoes, nor shirt, but one, 
nor any other garment, but a single frieze gown 
for a velve furred with budge, and so I have 
gone woolward, and barefoot, and bare-legged 
divers times when it hath not been very warm ; 
and so I should have done still, and now, but 
these poor prisoners, of their gentleness, have 
sometimes given me old hose, and shoes, and old 
shirts. This I write unto you, not as complaining 
of my friends, but for to shew you the truth of 
my great need, that you should be the more dili- 
gent in going unto O'Brien, and in bringing me 
the beforesaid £20, whereby I might the sooner 
have here money to buy me clothes, and also to 
amend my slender commons and fare, and for 
other necessaries.” 


That this was the customary treatment 
of state prisoners in the time of Henry 
VIII. we have the testimony of Bishop 
Fisher, who wrote to Cromwell, Dec. 22, 
1534, to request some books and a confes- 
sor to prepare himself for the “ holy time,” 
and concluded his letter thus :— 


**Furthermore I beseech you to be good master 
unto me in my necessity; for I have neither 
shirt, nor suit, nor yet other clothes that are ne- 
cessary for me to wear, but that be ragged, and 
rent too shamefully. Notwithstanding I might 
easily suffer that, if they would keep my body 
warm. But my diet also, God knoweth how slen- 
der it is at many times. And now in mine age 
my stomach may not away but with a few kinds 
of meats, which if I want I decay forthwith, and 
fall into coughs and diseases of my body, and 
cannot keep myself in health. And, as our Lord 
knoweth, I have nothing left unto me for to pro- 
vide any better, but as my brother of his own 
purse layeth out for me, to bis great hindrance.” 


This matter was amended under Mary, 
whose Privy Council-book, under the date 
of June 24, 1554, lays down a scale of al- 
lowances for prisoners in the Tower. No- 
bles (as the Dudleys), have 6s. 8d. per diem, 
knights (as Sir James Crofts,) £1 13s. 4d., 
and gentlemen 10s. per week. These al- 
lowances were augmented under Elizabeth, 





© Robert Dudley (afterwards Leicester) has inscribed his name on the wall of the staircase, and 


also his initials in the fifth recess. 
f State Papers of Henry VIII., part iii. p. 402. 


ae n. e e 
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and, according to Mr. Hutchinson’, from 
40s. to £7 a-week was received by the 
governor for the maintenance of some of 
the regicides in the time of Charles IT. 
The handsome device of John Dudley, 
earl of Warwick, will attract the visitor’s 
attention. It presents the lion double 
quevée and the bear and ragged staff, and 
has a floral border, composed of roses, ge- 
raniums, and honeysuckles, with acorns; 
being, as he informs us, meant to denote 
the initials of his four brothers, Robert, 
Guilford, Henry, and Ambrose :— 
“You that these beasts do well behold and see, 
May deem with ease wherefore here made they be, 
Wit borders eke wherein [there may be found] 


Four brothers’ names who list to search the 
ground.” 


The earl died a prisoner, October 21, 
1554, but it would appear that his con- 
finement was not of a rigid description. 
In Mary’s Council-book, under date Dec. 
17, 1553, he, in common with his brothers, 
Lady Jane Grey, and Archbishop Cranmer, 
is allowed to have “the liberty of the 
walks within the garden of the Tower ;” 
an indulgence rather grudgingly conceded 
in the next reign to Philip Howard, earl 
of Arundel, who passed several years here, 
under sentence, and in daily expectation 
of death. Sir Michael Blount, the lieu- 
tenant, writes thus regarding him, under 
date July 6, 1590, when he had been al- 
ready five years a captive :— 

“Philip, late earl of Arundel, is a close pri- 
soner, and hath no other liberty than he had in 
Sir Owen Hopton’s time, which is to walk in the 
queen’s garden two hours in the day, with a ser- 
vant of the lieutenant to attend him, the garden 
door being shut at the time of his walking.” 

“1570. JHon Store Doctor” is the 
record of a prisoner whose fate proves the 
vengeful policy of Elizabeth’s ministers. 
He was a civilian who had strenuously op- 
posed the Reformation, had gone abroad 
on her accession, and for a subsistence be- 
came an officer of customs in the Nether- 
lands. He was treacherously seized there, 
brought to England, and executed as a 
traitor in his 70th year, June 1, 1571. 

“ EAGREMOND RapctiirFE. 1576. Pour 
PARVENIR” points out, in all probability, 
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another victim of the “ Machiavel-policy” 
of the same time. He had been engaged 
in the rebellion of 1569, which his half- 
brother suppressed, fled abroad, and on 
his return was thrown into the Tower. 
After awhile he was liberated, but he was 
soon after executed for an attempt on the 
life of Don John of Austria, and he pro- 
tested at the scaffold that he had been re- 
leased bythe influence of the secretary 
Walsingham for that very purpose. 

In the year 1562, Arthur and Edmund 
Poole, nephews of the cardinal, were tried 
and convicted of a wild plot against Eliza- 
beth; they were not executed, but they 
passed the remainder of their days in the 
Beauchamp tower, where their names oc- 
cur several times. One inscription bears 
the date 1568,—it is unfortunately illegi- 
ble; but another (1564) has a tone of 
cheerful resignation :— 

** Deo servire, penitentiam inire, 
Fato obedire, regnare est ;”” 
and a third, still earlier, (1562,) reads, 
“ He who sows in tears shall reap in joy.” 

We meet also with the name of another 
Poole, Geoffrey, the uncle of these young 
men, justly infamous for bearing witness 
against his brother, Lord Montacute, in 
the year 1539, and, as appears by his in- 
scription, alive, and a prisoner here, in 
1562. Supposing him, notwithstanding 
his baseness, not utterly destitute of the 
common feelings of our nature, nor en- 
tirely ignorant of the changes which those 
four-and-twenty years had witnessed, what 
must his reflections have been when he 
learned that Queen Mary had visited the 
Tower, and given freedom to the captives, 
and that Reginald Poole had returned 
from his long exile, and enjoyed the highest 
dignity both in Church and State; yet 
from neither the one nor the other could 
he hope for more than was accorded to 
him, the favour of wearing out his life in 
his prison, instead of ending it on the 
scaffold. Painful thoughts naturally arise 
as we look round the Beauchamp tower, 
but no other name that we meet with 
there is associated with such baseness as 
that of Geoffrey Poole. W.E. F. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your last number con- 
tains a letter on the threatened inter- 
ference of Government in the affairs of 
Gresham College, of which your cor- 
respondent, “An old Friend,” appears 
terribly alarmed, as it will not, in ‘his 
opinion, be the first time that the exe- 
cutive has roughly handled this venerable 


institution. For my part, I think the 
subject will admit of no small amount of 
ventilation, as, looking at this college from 
a truly conservative point of view, it ought 
to be made to progress with the age. 

In reforming an institution of this 
character, it is but right to keep in view 
the wishes of the founder, and to uphold 





® Life of Colonel John Hutchinson, p. 459. 
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them as far as is consistent with the spirit 
of the age; and on these principles, let us 
try and suppose what Gresham’s feelings 
would be, if he could now see how wonder- 
ful a change the society of the city of 
London has undergone since he founded 
his college. 

At the time he lived, now three hun- 
dred years ago, all the merchants of Lon- 
don used, together with their families, 
to reside within the boundaries of the 
city, —no one ever thought of living away 
from his place of business; consequently 
Gresham’s foundation was a great boon to 
the sons of the inhabitants of the city. 
And here it may not be out of place to 
mention that, at this time, the same bell 
which summoned the merchants on ’Change 
likewise gave notice that the professors 
were about to commence lecturing to the 
students assembled at the college then 
standing on the site of the old Excise 
Office. 

But in the course of the last half-cen- 
tury a great change has taken place; that 
which was once the abode of the wealthy 
is now parcelled out into numerous offices ; 
countless squares and streets have sprung 
up outside the walls of old London, where 
green fields and lanes used to abound; 
railways have been invented ; in short, the 
city is no longer the residence of the mer- 
chant princes, but simply a place of resort 
for trinsacting business: besides, nearly 
all the tradespeople live away from their 
shops. 

Whilst all these changes are taking 
place, it may well be asked, “ How fares 
Gresham College? what is being done to 
promote its usefulness? Surely some re- 
modelling must be required, as the city is 
now without inhabitants ?” 
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It is a notorious fact that, with the ex- 
ception of the musical lecture, (for where 
does not music attract ? as educated and 
uneducated can listen to singing,) the lec- 
tures in general are most badly attended. 
Report says that the attendance at each 
lecture does not include half-a-dozen 
persons. 

By what I have said, I in no way wish 
to disparage the gentlemen who fill the 
various chairs ; every one knows that they 
are men eminent in the sciences which 
they profess, and sympathizes with them 
at not having an audience worthy of 
themselves. For, situated as they are, 
what incentive have they in viewing an 
empty theatre? Who can blame them 
for reading the same lectures over and 
over again ? 

To these apparent evils I would pro- 
pose the following simple remedy :—Let 
Gresham College be incorporated with the 
University of London ; thus a staff of pro- 
fessors would be added to the latter body 
without expense, and the public at large 
would gain. 

“An old Friend” ought to remember, 
that to a bargain there are always two 
parties. I think the Mercers’ Company is 
to be very much blamed for having dis- 
posed of Gr. sham College so cheaply, and 
that the Government is to be equally well 
praised for having shewn so much fore- 
sight in purchasing the property, as it ap- 
pears to have been a most successful spe- 
culation. Hop‘ng you will be able to find 
space for the insertion of this letter in 
next month’s number, 


I am, yours obediently, 
“ AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 


GENEALOGY OF THE STUART AND DOUGLAS FAMILIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—You have herewith the copy of a letter from Anstis, (Garter King of 
Arms,) hitherto unedited, taken from the MS. collections of W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., 
M.P., F.S.A., with his kind permission. Unfortunately, it is without date or address, 
having lost the folio in which these were most probably contained. Your readers, how- 
ever, who are cognizant of Scotch heraldry and history, will be able to tind out what it 


refers to; and some of them way, perhaps, trace the picture mentioned in it, 


I remain, Sir, 


Your most obedient Servant and constant Reader, 


Dee, 29, 1856. 
**May it please your Lp. 


“TI have received the picture, which I 
shall carefully return with many thanks, 
and within a few days to lay before your 
Lp. my observations upon the several 
parts of it. In order thereto, it will be 


H. L. J. 


absolutely necessary to insert the pedigree 
of these persons who are represented in it. 
I do want for this purpose the Genealo- 
gical History of the familyes of Stuart 
and Douglas, which was printed in two 
volumes, which would probably supply 
some omissions in that which follows :— 
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James IV., King of Scotland, = Margaret, dau of Hen. VII., = Archibald Douglas, Earl of 


slain at Flodden-field, 1513. 


| 
James V., King of Scotland. 





King of England. 


Angus, 2nd husband, mar- 
ried in 1514, 


| 
Margaret Douglas, who, as = Matthew Stuart, Earl of Len- 
Camden writes, did after 
her brother’s death, with- 
out issue, willingly resign 
the earldom of Angus, with 
the consent of her husband 
and sons, to David Douglas. 
This lady lies buried under 
amonument, with her arms, 
and those of her son, in 
Westminster Abbey. 
died March 10, 1577. 


nox, who was Regent dur- 
ing the minority of his 
grandson, and died in 1572. 


She 








| | | 
Francis the Dauphin, = Mary Queen of Scot- = Henry Stuart, Lord Charles Stuart, Earl = 


afterwards King of land, born Dec. 8, 
France, lst husband. 1542. 

Married April 24, 

1558, and died Dec. 

5, 1560. 8S. pr. 








| 
James VI., King of 
Scotland. 


“By this pedigree we are enabled to 
give an account of the arms represented 
upon this picture, and we thereby further 
ascertaine that the piece, from whence 
the copy was taken, represents a fact be- 
fore the year 1572, when Matthew Stuart 
(who is here with his lady and second son 
imprecatins vengeance) was slain. In this 
year 1572 King James was six years old, 
and Charles Stuart, his uncle by the fa- 
ther’s side, was about seventeen; and 
though these ages may not disagree to 
the figures of this king and his uncle, yet 
I apprehend for these reasons, which I 
shall hereafter give, that this picture was 
drawn very soon after Henry Lord Darn- 
ley was strangled, on 20 ffebr. 1567, though 
King James was at that time much younger 
than this figure represents him; for, as I 
shall shew, it was a common practice in 
the paintings of that age to exhibit even 
infants in larger proportions than the real 
life. 

“At the top, over this monument, are 
three banners, hung up in the church ac- 
cording to the usual manner; that is, the 
middle being the crosse of St. Andrew, 
the tutelar saint of Scotland; that on the 
right hand, being the arms of that king- 
dom, wants no explanation; but that on 
the left contains as follow :— 

“It consists of four principal quar- 
ters. The first quarter is again quarterly. 
(1) The augmentation, being the coat of 
Ffrance within a bordure gules charged 


of March and of 

Lennox, died in 

1576, aged 21 years; 

so that he was nine 

a younger than 
is brother. 


Darnley, created 
Duke of Rothsay 
and Albany, Earl 
of Ross, and Lord 
of the Isle of Man, 
before his marriage 
with the Queen, 
which was on July 
29, 1564; and was 
strangled on Feb. 
20, 1567, at the age 
of 21 years. 





: 
William Seymour, Earl = Arabella Stuart. 
of Hertford. 


with 8 buckles or. This coat hath been 
supposed to be that of Eureux in France, 
to which Stuart added the buckles in 
memory of descent from the heiresse of 
Croi. (2) The arms of Stuart: Or, a fesse 
chequie of three rows argent and azure, 
within a border engrailed gules. The 
third as the second, and the fourth as the 
first. And over all, in an inescutcheon, 
Argt*, a salter engrailed, between four roses 
gules, for the feudall arms of Lennox, 
which is a customary method of bearing 
in that kingdom. And upon these arms is 
a labell of three points arg, the distinction 
of the eldest son. 

“The second quarter contains the three 
leggs borne for the Isle of Man, because 
this Henry Lord Darnley had been, before 
his marriage, created Lord of the Isle of 
Man. Of these arms hereafter. 

“The third quarter, upon the like ac- 
count, hath G. 3 lions ramp* argt for feu- 
dal arms of the earldom of Ross. 

“The fourth is again quarterly, being 
the arms of Douglas, earl of Angus: (1) 
Macdowal, Az., a lion rampant argt crown- 
ed or. (2) Abernethie, Or, a lion rampant 
gules. (3) Wishart, Arg, five pyles join- 
ing at the front gules. (4) Stuart, Or, a 
fesse checkie of three rows arg‘ and azure, 
surmounted with a bend gules, charged 
with 3 buckles or. And over all, in an in- 
escutcheon, the arms of Douglas, Argt, a 
man’s heart crowned g., on a cheif azure 
3 starrs of the first. 
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“T wish your Lp. would be pleased to 
turn to the last edition of Sandford’s Ge- 
nealogical Hist., p. 525, where the time of 
the death of Matthew, earl of Lennox... 
dated ; but there is the print of the tomb 
of Margaret his lady, with an inscription, 
together with the effigies of Hen. Lord 
Darnley and his brother the Earl of March, 
and the arms likewise. And here it may 
not be improper to correct what Nisbet, 
in his Essay upon Armoirie, printed at 
London, 1718, in quarto, writes in p. 195 
upon these arms :— 

“Upon what account the English placed 
them here (that is, in the fourth quarter 
for this Henry Lord Darnley) I know not, 
for she (that is, her mother) was not an 
heiresse, but with us (that is, in Scotlan:!) 
the fourth was as the first quarter.’ Mr. 
Nisbet is mistaken in both: in the first, 
if the above citation from Camden be cre- 
dited; and in the second by the picture 
itself, which doubtless was done by order 
given in Scotland. 

“Ffrom these blasons.....the arms 
placed upon the margin of this tomb or 
monument are easily discoverable. That 
next the head of the figure (which is the 
more honourable part) hath the arms of 
the Isle of Man, and under them, partie 
per fesse, those of the earldom of Ross 
(which were his two dignities), empaling 
those of Scotland; and that at the foot 
those of Steuart, and under them those of 
Douglas, partie likewise per ffesse, impal- 
ing those of Scotland. 

“The arms of Scotland are here placed 
on the sinister side, as we term it, in such 
manner as husbands and wives bear them, 
and in such manner as this Lord Darnley 
should have placed the arms of any subject, 
if he had so married. But though there 
may be precedents of the like usage, where 
sovereign queens have been married to fo- 
reigners, or to their subjects, yet I doubt 
whether that course wonld have been an- 
tiently taken. I know that upon the 
great seal of Philip and Mary, his arms were 
placed empaling those of Ffrance and Eng- 
land, which I think was no compliment to 
this kingdom. I think Hen. Lord Darnley 
was acknowledged king, but I know not 
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with what restrictions, though those under 
which Philip were limited and setled by 
Parlt here. If the soveraignty was sup- 
posed in both, it was the soveraignty of 
England, whose arms should (within this 
kingdom at least) have been in the first 
place. 

“It hath been thought a rule that when 
a younger son of the crown left a daughter 
and heiresse married to a nobleman, the 
arms of the crown (with the proper dis- 
tinction to difference them from the royal 
ones) should however precede those of the 
husband’s. I have not now time enough 
to search into the customs of those king- 
doms transmissible to heirs female, whose 
husbands have been admitted into partner- 
ship with the soveraignty. 

“In a short time, I shall give such a 
detail of the arms of the Isle of Man as 
hath appeared to me, and likewise of seve- 
ral other particulars in this picture. As I 
suppose that my Lord Pomfret’s is much 
larger, it may not be improbable that the 
writing in the tables may be more legible ; 
and that the figure of the collar above the 
king’s neck may be more distinct, for I 
cannot be certain what it represents. My 
next must of course be very long letter, if 
it should not be ungrateful to your Lp. 

“Tam, 
“ My Lord, 

«Y* Lpp’s most obliged and obedt hum- 
ble Serv‘, 

“ JoHN ANSTIS.” 


‘The Elem‘ of Armoiries, printed in 
4to in 1610, by E. B. (that is, Edmond 
Bolton, who was a very learned man), in 
p. 74, contains his thoughts about the 
arms of the Isle of Man, with his supposed 
derivation of them from the symbol used 
in Sicily of the three leggs. If y* Lp. hath 
not the book I will transcribe the passage. 
If y* Lp. hath it, you will find a discourse 
upon this simbol of Sicily in Monfaucon. 

“ That island of Sicily runs into the sea 
in the manner of a triangle, or the Greek 
A, and is therefore called by Lycophron 
the three-necked, and by Pindar the three- 
speared,” 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the course of last year 
a discussion appeared in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE on the question of Decimal 
Coinage, and the propriety of retaining 
our present shillings and penny-pieces. We 
ought, certainly, to retain the use and cir- 
culation of our shillings and penny-pieces, 
though we may keep accounts in coins 
more easily reckoned. We ought to keep 


our accustomed coins, discarding only 
crowns, half-crowns, and threepenny-pieces, 
which may be gradually withdrawn, when 
they are too much worn. 

Let us, in order to accustom our poor 
people to count small sums of money by 
mils, ask the Master of the Mint to issue, 
not actual mils, but 5-mél pieces, of the 
size of the large old Soho penny of the 
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early part of George the Third’s reign; 
and 4-mil pieces, of the size of the modern 
penny: let the name sixpence be discon- 
tinued, and the old name fester be given 
to the new coins of the same size. 


TESTER. 
25 MILS. 


Let the groat likewise be stamped— 


Let the threepenny-piece be discontinued, 
and let a new silver coin be issued, called 
CENT, stamped— 


CENT 
OR 
10 MILS. 
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For larger sums, let us have a 3-florin 
and 2-florin. The new coinage, gradually 
introduced and embodied with the coins 
now existing, would stand thus :— 


Sovereign 
Half-sov. 
3-florin 
2-florin 
Florina 
Shilling 
Tester 
Groat 
Cent 

Obol 
Penny 
Halfpenny 
Farthing, or mil. = 


Hi i ttt 


Hi i ud 


| 


I propose the name odo/ for the 5-mil 
coin, now called Soho penny. The indis- 
criminate use of this and the proper penny 
is sufficient to prove, that making the pre- 
sent farthing to be the y45th instead of the 
5igth part of the pound sterling, is a change 
so trifling that it would be readily agreed 
to, as also the ¢ester being 25 instead of 
24, and the groat 15 instead of 16. A. T. 


PROPOSED MONUMENT TO THE TWO WILTSHIRE ANTIQUARIES, 
AUBREY AND BRITTON. 


Mr. Ursan,—Understanding that it is 
in the contemplation of the Rev. Edward 
Awdry, recently appointed to the vicarage 
of Kington St. Michael, near Chippenham, 
to effect a renovation of his church, I ven- 
ture to sugzest that so favourable an op- 
portunity should not be lost of doing ho- 
nour to two eminent Wiltshire archzolo- 
gists, both intimately connected with the 
parish—JoHN AUBREY, by residence, and 
Joun Britton, by birth. 

Of the latter it is less necessary to speak, 
as his late lamented decease has brought 
him and his claims to consideration promi- 
nently before the public ; but on behalf of 
John Aubrey a few words may not be out 
of place. If Mr. Britton is right, (see his 
Life of Aubrey, p. 73,) the only public re- 
cord remaining of that indefatigable anti- 
quary and amiable man is the following 


entry in the burial register of St. Mary 
Magdalene, at Oxford :— 


1697. John Aubrey, a stranger, was buryed, 
Jan. 7th.” 


The omission of any memorial at the 
time is rendered the more strange, (as its 
reparation now is facilitated,) by the fact 
of Aubrey having left minute directions 
(Britton’s Life, p. 75,) both for the form 
and inscription of a modest tablet to his 
memory. 

Should this hint be adopted, I shall be 
most happy, as I doubt not many others 
will be, to contribute my mite towards 
embalming the memory of two men who 
have deserved so well of archeology in 
general, and of that of Wiltshire in parti- 
cular.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Bath, Jan. 10, 1857. F. K. 


OLD MONUMENT AT BRAITHWELL. 


Mr. UrBan,—The drawing which ac- 
companies this letter represents a very in- 
teresting object, which I think has not met 
with the attention it deserves. Your no- 
tice of it will probably call forth the re- 
marks of antiquaries, and bring to light 
some other particulars concerning it. 


On the village green of Braithwell, near 
Maltby, about half-way between Tickhill 
Castle and Conisbro’ Castle, stands an oc- 
tagonal block of stone, mounted on a square 
base, which itself rests upon two other 
square bases, the intervening one being 
the smallest of the three. On the bevilled 
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edge of the octagonal block is cut, in let- 
ters nearly two inches long,— 


* Novus pri: Jesus Fiz MARIE PENS ET 
DELI RI NOT ROI.” 


On one of the sides of this block is the 
date, “ Moxcr.” 

On the square base which supports this 
octagonal stone is the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ This monument was erected by a 
prince of this neighbourhood, while Richard 
was prisoner in Germany.” On another 
face of the same base is given a translation 
of the older inscription :—“ Jesus, Son of 
Mary, remember our King, I pray.” In 
another part is recorded this later sculp- 
tor’s name, with the date, 1798. 

Out of the octagonal block rises a square 
shaft, about one foot six inches high, on 
the top of which a small cross is cut. The 
entire structure is about six feet high: 


the blocks do not stand square with each 
other. 

The readers of Ivanhoe will regret that 
Sir Walter Scott was not aware of the 
existence of this monument when he pub- 
lished his illustrations of that work. He 
assigns Conisbro’ Castle to the Anglo- 
Saxons, but the present building is not 
older than 1180, as the architecture of the 
chapel, in the walls of the keep, shews. 
But long before that time a famous castle 
was there, of which there are now no re- 
mains left, with the exception probably of 
the deep well in the keep. 

The monument on Braithwell Green is 
made of magnesian limestone, as is the 
keep of Conisbro’; and it augurs well for 
the durability of our new Houses of Par- 
liament that they are built of a stone which 
for so many centuries has so well resisted 
the assaults of time. F. F. 


THE MEADE FAMILY. 


Mr. Ursay,—The variations in your 
“ Correspondence” in respect to the Meades 
of Essex call for a few strictures, to direct 
your able correspondent, Mr. Edward Foss, 
to the observable difference of statement 
respecting the two judges of the same 
name. 

Looking over Mr. John H. Sperling’s 
valuable contribution in the “ Correspon- 
dence” of this month, p. 71, first, I would 
ask the precise meaning of “‘ second Justice 
of the Bench ;” in the Latin it is not King’s 
Bench, as he has afterwards rendered the 
monumental inscription. And I have seen 


Thomas Meade, esq., of Elmdon, styled 
“ Judge of the Court of Common Pleas.” 
(Vide Morant.) 

The father certainly was a Judge then, 
according to his monument in Elmdon 
Chancel, as well as Morant. But was not 
Sir Thos. also? Mr. Sperling says, Yes. 
And the Visitation of Essex, 1634, Harl. 
MSS. 1542, gives “Thomas,” not Sir 
Thos. (though he must have been the same 
man), of “ Loft’s Hall,” and as the father 
of Sir John, as “ one of the Judges.” Tho- 
mas of Elindon is not in that MS. styled 
Judge at all, singularly enough. Which, 
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then, is the more correct? yourself, Mr. 
Urban, in July, or Mr. Foss, in November ? 
Were not both Meades Judges? The dates 
referred to I must still leave sub judice. 
(Vide “ Correspondence,” Nov.) 

Sir Thomas married Bridget, daughter 
of Sir John Brograve, knt., not grane. 
(Vide Burge’s Extinct Baronetage, under 
Brograve, for the match.) 

But still the Harleian MS. says, that 
the second Thomas in question, Sir John’s 
father, married Joane, daughter of W. 
Laiff, of county of Northumberland. Now, 
how can such a discrepancy be removed 
except on the supposition of two wives, or 
of an error in the MS.? I believe, myself, 
Brograve, at least, to be correct, for one 
wife. 

In the same line, should not Cresshall 
be Chishall? or has the name been cor- 
rupted P 

Sir John, I may add, married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Thos. Corbett, knt., of 
Sprowston, Norfolk. (Vide Burke’s Ex- 
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tinct Baronetage, under the name of 
Corbett.) 

Infra, Wardom should be Wardour. 

In Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, it may 
not be deemed irrelevant to add :—“ Jane, 
daughter of Sir Will. Meux, knt., Kings- 
ton, Isle of Wight, was married to — 
Meade, esq., of Loft’s, in Essex.” There 
is no date given. Can any correspondent 
give the christian name of the Meade, and 
his mts? Such information, and any 


other of the kind, will help to perfect the 


igree. 
' As to the arms on the monument in 
Elmdon Church, I would ask whether the 
“two other coats” are dimidiated, and in- 
tended for those of the Judge’s two wives, 
on the sinister side of his own; or whether 
they are quartered, and indicate descent 
and parentage? The first coat, I believe, 
belongs to the name of Crawley, bearing 
storks, or herons. But to whom shall we 
assign the second? —I am, Sir, your 
monthly subscriber, OstTRICH SEMEE. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Alfiert and Goldoni: their Lives and 
Adventures. By Epwarp Corrine. (Lon- 
don: Addey and Co.)— Although there 
was no positive scarcity of dramatic works, 
the Italian theatre, during the whole of 
the seventeenth century, was at its ebb. 
Within the first half of the eighteenth, 
two events occurred which were the means 
of producing, each in a very different way, 
a complete change both in its condition 
and character. 

Considerably first of these events, in 
order of time, was the birth, in 1707, 
of Carlo Goldoni. That saying of Milton’s, 
that— 

**the childhood shews the man, 
As morning shews the day,” 

was curiously exemplified in the case of 
the future author of the Bourru bien- 
faisant. He was hardly out of the cradle 
before he began to manifest his preference 
for theatrical amusements, and had writ- 
ten his first comedy at eight years old. 
We must acknowledge, however, that his 
parents, with more pride than prudence, 
did everything in their power to foster 
this predisposition; the young dramatist 
was allowed to read as many plays as he 
pleased, and amateur companies of per- 
formers were organized for his especial 
improvement and gratification. The good 
people, nevertheless, seem to have enter- 

ed no desire that their son should find 
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in his favourite pursuit anything more 
than a pastime: at a very early age they 
sent him to Rimini to study medicine; 
and when they found that occupation un- 
congenial, procured him a place in the 
papal college of Pavia. 

If anything had been wanting to give 
a more decided complexion to young Gol- 
doni’s dramatic tastes, it was supplied 
during the first few months of his resi- 
dence at Pavia. In the interval which 
elapsed between his arrival in the town 
and his entrance upon his collegiate duties, 
he lodged in the house of one of the pro- 
fessors, who possessed a good library, well 
stored, amongst other literature, with “an- 
cient and modern comedies.” Mr, Copping 
says,— 

a me met, he tells us, with English plays, 
French plays, Spanish plays, but none of Italy, 
—none, at least, worthy of the name. Here was 
a fine field for his ambition! Why should not he 
write, and endeavour to elevate the Italian stage 
to the level of the others?” 

Goldoni’s residence at Pavia was very 
brief. He brought upon himself the rage 
of the townspeople, by an indiscreet and 
too clever satire, and was expelled the 
University. The events of the next years 
of his career might themselves well furnish 
matter for a play, if they were not too 
multitudinous and perplexing. From city 
to city, from vocation to vocation, and 
from scrape to scrape, he dashed about 

Ee 
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with a rapidity which we should think 
was altogether without example, and 
which would render any attempt, on our 
part, to follow his movements impossible. 
In fact, from the period of his school-boy 
days at_ Pavia we seem to get no tangible 
hold of him again until we find him, at 
thirty-nine years of age, returned for about 
the twentieth time to his native Venice, 
and formally installed there as dramatic 
author to the theatre of Signor Medebac. 
This time of his residence in Venice he 
remained faithful both to the place and 
to the profession which he had come there 
to practise for the long space of fourteen 
years,—which, although inoutward circum- 
stances, perhaps, more tranquil than any 
others of his life, were mentally the most 
busy and exciting through which he had 
ever passed. It was during their course that, 
in a fit of pique, he made the tremendous 
engagement to produce sixteen new pieces 
in one season. The present convenient 
system of “adaptation” was, as Mr. Cop- 
ping tells us, in those days of dramatic 
authorship, comparatively unknown. Gol- 
doni had to trust to his own imagination 
for his new pieces; and we learn that 
“when he undertook the extraordinary 
labour he had imposed upon himself, he 
was so unprepared for it that he had not 
a single idea in his mind.” Fortunately, 
however, he was one of those enviable 
beings who have the most unlimited faith 
in their own power. Nothing doubting 
of success, he set steadily and indefatig- 
ably to work at his task, and upon the 
last night of the season the sixteenth 
piece was ready for representation :— 
“That,” says our author, “was a night of 
triumph to Goldoni. An enormous crowd flocked 
to the house ; the prices of the boxes were tripled 
and quadrupled. When the curtain fell, the ap- 
lause was so tumultuous that people in the street 
imagined a real disturbance to be taking place in 
the theatre. The audience did not stop at mere 
applause, They rushed to the box where Goldoni 
sat, surrounded by sympathising friends; they 
took him upon their shoulders—they carried him 
away in triumph, overwhelming him with a tor- 
rent of compliments he tried in vain to check.” 
This achievement had by no means the 
effect of silencing the attacks through the 
provoeation of which it had been under- 
taken; on the contrary, it rather tended 
to increase their violence. Goldoni was 
assailed on all sides. Every sort of oppro- 
brium was heaped upon his new principles 
of dramatic art. Amongst the most de- 
sperate of his enemies was Count Gozzi, 
that wild genius whose preternatural 
creations at length grew so extravagant, 
that, like the appearance of the martial 
Gascon, they fairly frightened himself. 
Gozzi attacked Goldoni in an allegorical 
poem, and Goldoni retorted upon the stage. 
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But hostilities did not end here. Enlisting 
in his service the talents of the celebrated 
comedian Sacchi, whom Goldoni’s refurma- 
tions had been the cause of driving from 
Italy, Gozzi produced in Venice one of 
those marvellous fairy dramas for which 
he was so unequalled. Every one rushed 
to the representation, and the theatre of 
St. Luke was empty. This was more than 
Goldoni had looked for as the result of the 
warfare, and it was more than he could 
endure. Overtures had already been made 
to him by the Italian theatre in Paris, and 
he determined to embrace the opportuni- 
ties they presented of escaping from a 
situation subjecting him to so much in- 
sult and humiliation. In the spring of 
1761 he bade a lasting farewell to his 
native city,— 
‘* The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth.” 

At fifty-three years of age he found 
himself in a strange country, with the 
world, as it were, to begin anew. For 
the first two years of his residence in 
Paris he was attached to the Italian 
theatre, but when his engagement with 
that establishment closed, he was for 
some time without any employment what- 
ever. His next experience of life was as 
Italian teacher to the ladies of the royal 
family. This post suited him well in all 
respects: its duties were light; and he 
filled up his leisure time in writing /i- 
bretti for the Italian Opera in London. 
The idea, however, at length seized him 
of attempting a comedy in French. It 
was an ambitious undertaking; but, as 
we have seen, Goldoni’s deficiency did 
not lay in a want of self-confidence. He 
applied himself to the business; and the 
result was the Bourru bienfaisant. The 
piece was accepted by the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, and received with distinguished 
favour by the Parisian public ;—the king 
also testifying his approbation by pre- 
senting the author with a hundred and 
fifty louis. 

Goldoni lived on to the ripe age of 
eighty-six. His last work, written also 
in French, was his two volumes of 
“ Memoirs.” 

In estimating Goldoni, a very great 
degree of importance is, of course, to be 
attached to the circumstances under 
which his genius was developed. Had 
he appeared in a richer season of dra- 
matic art, his works would not have 
gained for him the reputation which he 
has, as it is, achieved. His pictures are 
abundantly lively and attractive, and are 
faithful as far as they go; but they 
are portraitures of manner merely, and, 
moreover, chiefly of local manner: the 
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higher qualities of the dramatist—nice 
analyses of character and deep views of 
society—we shall look for, in them, in vain. 
Nevertheless, to write as he wrote, at the 
peculiar period in which he wrote, was no 
small distinction ; and Goldoni is entitled 
to the undivided honour of being the re- 
former of Italian comedy. Italian comedy, 
from the days of Ariosto and Machiavelli 
to those of his own advent, had been in 
a state of sore decline; and at the time 
he began his dramatic labours, its only 
existence was in the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
For these exhibitions, all that the play- 
wright had to do was to furnish the 
ground-plan; the dialogues being impro- 
vised by the performers. Goldoni, in the 
very outset of his career, determined to 
abolish a system tending so thoroughly 
to degrade the dramatist’s vocation. He 
proceeded very cautiously at first, but 
with the utmost steadiness and persever- 
ance; and although the revolution was 
not, as we have seen, effected without 
violent opposition, it was, in the end, ac- 
complished most satisfactorily. Gozzi’s 
was a very ephemeral triumph; and upon 
their reinstatement on the Italian stage, 
Goldoni’s works enjoyed more than their 
early popularity. 

The transition from Goldoni to Mr. 
Copping’s other hero is like that of pass- 
ing from a sunny, smiling, plain, gay with 
bright flowers and dancing insects, into 
a region of rugged mountains, wild tor- 
rents, and terrible tempests. llfieri’s 
mind was of a strangely stern and in- 
flexible mould for one of Southern growth. 
It seemed as if Nature, in one of her whim- 
sical moods, had pleased herself by bestow- 
ing upon him all the qualities which are 
in most complete and peculiar contrariety 
to those by which his countrymen are 
usually distinguished,—save its passion, 
and that was, perhaps, more strong and 
fierce than hot: there is scarcely a trait 
in his genius by which we could recognise 
it to be Italian. And to this genius, so 
austere and saturnine by nature, he dis- 
dained to apply any of the constraints to 
which public writers ordinarily submit 
their powers. It shewed itself to the 
world precisely as it was; in fact, the 
training he adopted for it tended to ex- 
hibit it in a yet more forbidding aspect, 
even, than it really owned. He forgot, as 
Schlegel says, “that the poet has no other 
means of swaying the minds of men than 
the fascinations of his art.” His princi- 
ples of composition were rigorous beyond 
measure. Grace of style and music of 
language he disdained, and even imagery 
he regarded, in dramatic literature, as a 
meretricious bedizenment of sentiments, 
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which should rather stand forth in their 
own nobleness and beauty. He permitted 
himself, in a word, in his writings, nothing 
that was not indispensably necessary to 
the particular.end he had in view: his 
dialogues had all exclusive reference to the 
dénouement ; and these dialogues them- 
selves contained not a line that could by 
any possibility be dispensed with. The 
mere practical power of such extraordi- 
nary conciseness was only to be acquired 
by dint of severe perseverance ;—concise- 
ness is the last and hardest achievement 
the writer has to accomplish. Alfieri, how- 
ever, did persevere most unremittingly. 
The history of his literary life would in- 
deed be curious, if it was for nothing else 
than its striking exemplification of the 
golden copy-book maxim, that “ persever- 
ance conquers all difficulties.” 

The task which presented itself to him, 
when he began his career of authorship, 
was enough almost to have nipt that career 
in the bud :— 

“*He was,” says our author, ‘twenty-seven 
years of age. He had little knowledge of drama- 
tic literature beyond vague recollections of cer- 
tain French tragedies he had seen represented 
years before. He was ignorant of every rule of 
dramatic art; he knew scarcely anything of the 
laws of poetic construction: so great was his 
ignorance in this latter particular, that a poem 
he wrote for a Freemasons’ banquet contained 
the most glaring errors in the rhythm.” 


Of the commoner branches of education 
his ignorance was quite as great. He 
knew nothing of the rules of grammar ; 
and had so thoroughly forgotten his Latin 
that he could not even understand the 
fables of Phedrus, which he had translated 
when a child. The only language he could 
write in was “a sort of French and Pied- 
montese patois ;” of Italian he knew com- 
paratively nothing. His ignorance, how- 
ever, nothing daunted him; on the con- 
trary, the more oppressing his sense of 
its vastness became, the more energetically 
and the more indefatigably did he exert 
himself to lessen the burden. His first 
anxiety was to obtain a competent know- 
ledge of the language and literature of his 
own country; and he accordingly devoted 
himself assiduously to the study of its 
poetry. Mr. Copping says,— 

‘He applied himself to this study with so much 
attention—with such a determination to catch 
the full spirit of the author’s style, that he was 
oftentimes as much wearied r reading ten 
stanzas as he would have been had he written a 
similar quantity. He persevered, nevertheless, 
and for nearly a year devoted all his time to those 
studies ; concentrating his attention principally 
upon Tasso, Ariosto, Dante, and Petrarch. These 
authors once mastered, others were taken up. 
Some of them he read with such u willingness, 


that nothing but the strong desire he enn ee 
to become acquainted with every kind of writing 
could fix his attention.” 
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In pursuance of his Italian studies, Al- 
fieri, about the year 1777, repaired to 
Florence, that he might familiarize himself 
with the beautiful Tuscan tongue. In 
Florence at that time resided a man who 
had once been the subject of much dis- 
turbance in the world,—no other than the 
“young Pretender.” The “young Pre- 
tender” of that day, however, was a very 
different person from the “young Pre- 
tender” of “forty-five ;” the handsome, 
fair-haired hero had degenerated into an 
old, sour, ill-tempered sot. It was not 
very surprising that the wife of such a 
man—a woman beautiful beyond belief, 
not nearly half his age, and with a 
mind unusually refined and cultivated,— 
should not entertain the most devoted af- 
fection for her husband, and should allow 
herself to feel too deep an interest in the 
stately, reserved young poet. It was not 
surprising, either, that the young poet 
should take a correspondingly deep interest 
in one so lovely and so unfortunately placed. 
Alfieri, at his first arrival in Florence, stood 
bravely out in his determination to avoid 
an acquaintance which he felt would be 
so dangerous ; but he could not so easily 
avoid seeing the lady, and his prudent re- 
solutions soon gave way. He let himself 
be taken to her house; he went again, 
and yet again; and at length her society 
grew so necessary to him, that he could 
not pass a day without it. Thus com- 
menced a love which proved itself, indeed, 
to be as “strong as death.” 

The new influence shed upon his life 
did not, however, overpower all its other 
aspirations :— 

“* His affection,” says our author, “instead of 
distracting him from his studies, aided and en- 
couraged them ; it gave him, too, a fresh incen- 
tive towards literary composition. He never, he 
tells us, enjoyed ssion of his intellectual 


and creative faculties except when his heart was 
full and satisfied.” 


Tragedy after tragedy was rapidly 
conceived, and patiently and elaborately 
finished. His plan of composition was, 
indeed, most severe :-— 


“‘ Each tragedy that he wrote underwent three 
distinct ‘operations before receiving the last 
finishing touches. In the first place, the subject 
being conceived in his mind, he distributed it 
into scenes, fixed the number of the characters, 
and brie y wrote in prose the summary of what 
they were to do and say, scene by scene : this he 
called conceiving. Having done thus far, he put 
the imperfect work aside for some time, and did 
not approach it until his mind was entirely free 
of the sulject. If he did not then quite approve 
of what he had written, and feel a strong desire 
tocontinue it, he burnt the manuscript or changed 
its plan; the former fate — ye to a tragedy 
he sketched upon the subject of Romeo and 
Juliet, and to one upon that of Charles I. If, on 
the contrary, he approved his first sketch, he 
submitted it to a second process, which he called 
development. He took what he had previously 


written, wrote out at length in prose the scenes 
he had merely indicated in the first instance,— 
wrote them with all the force of which he was 
capable, without stopping to analyse a tho: ght 
or correct an expression. He then proceeded to 
versify at his leisure the prose he had written, 
selecting with care the ideas he thought best, 
and rejecting those which he deemed only worthy 
of such treatment. Even then he did not regard 
his work as finished, but incessantly polished it 
verse by verse, and made continual alterations, 
as he considered them necessary.” 


We must now take our leave of Mr. 
Copping, and cannot offer him any better 
advice for his next literary effort, than to 
put in practice the principle of composition 
set forth in the quotation we have just 
made. It is a kind of discipline he par- 
ticularly needs. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works. 
Gleanings from his Diary, unpublished 
Manuscripts, and from other sources. By 
Wi11am Corron, M.A. of the University 
of Oxford. Edited by Jonny Burnet, 
F.R.S. (London: Longmans. 8vo.)— 
The worshippers of this idol of British 
art will not thank Mr. Cotton for such a 
meagre offering at the shrine of his me- 
mory. Pretending, fussy, frivolous, twad- 
dling piece of patchwork as it is, we mar- 
vel at the author’s conceit in putting forth 
a bulky octavo of matter that the pages of 
a weekly or monthly journal would have 
been amply sufficient for. In these days 
of book-making, such an infliction as this 
is a positive evil, for it is one of the worst 
specimens of its kind we ever saw,—a 
mere reflection of a book in a muddy pond. 
The author has no idea of order or ar- 
rangement, but lumbers up with his wag- 
gon to unload a cheesecake : his diffuseness 
ends in utter weariness; his rambling ri- 
vals the will-o’-the-wisp. He who writes 
the life of a painter ought certainly to 
know something of painting; but this 
author takes all his opinions at second-hand 
from Haydon, Wilkie, and Burnet. The 
object of the author, if object there be, 
seems nothing more than to shew that 
Reynolds quarrelled with his master Hud- 
son, and afterwards shook hands with him. 
We are also given to understand that the 
great painter actually worked in his stu- 
dio from nine to four, when sitters were 
plenty and urgent; and that upon one 
occasion he passed a week at Saltram, 
hunting and shooting. 

Great will be the disappointment of the 
unhappy wight who sits down to this book 
with an appetite for biography; he will find 
nothing but the contents of a paper-basket 
carelessly sorted out and patched together. 
What is old in the book we have heard 
before; what is new is not worth hearing. 
To begin: we are gravely informed that 
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Plympton, the birthplace of Sir Joshua, 
is situate in a fertile valley near the high- 
road to Exeter, and five miles from Ply- 
mouth; who were the members that repre- 
sented it in various reigns, and who among 
the notables are buried there. We marvel 
that the author did not, in true German 
fashion, begin with the creation, or, after 
the model of witty Dean Peacock, with 
“Tn the infancy of society.” 

It will be but fair to allow Mr. Cotton to 
state his reasons for rushing into print :— 


“The following memoranda, under the head 
of ‘ Plympton Gleanings,’ arose from a residence 
in the neighbourhood, combined with the great 
admiration I have always felt for the genius and 
character of Reynolds. At first they were merely 
collected as illustrations of my own copy of his 
life by Northcote; as, however, they not only 
increased in size, but also in importance, in con- 
sequence of being permitted to make extracts and 
copies from Sir Joshua’s manuscript papers, let- 
lers of his father, and other documents, I per- 
ceived they assumed an interest not unworthy of 
being made public, especially as many of them 
had never previously appeared in print. The 
able and satisfactory memoirs by his contem- 
poraries, Malone and Northcote, together with 
the more recent publications of Beechy, Cun- 
ningham, and Eastlake, would apparently have 
left little more to be gleaned; but in the lives 
and progress of eminent men, every straw is 
worth picking up, as frequently they. are of the 
greatest value.” 


The character of the book is just what 
might be expected from such a source. 

A very apocryphal story is told of Rey- 
nolds’ first picture, 


“painted when he could not have been more 
than twelve years old. It is not remarkable, (if 
it really- was the work of Reynolds,) as indi- 
cating any striking proofs of genius, but rather 
interesting as a curiosity. We allude to a por- 
trait of the Rev. Thomas Smart, who was vicar of 
Maker, near Mount-Edgcumbe, and died in 1736. 
This picture was painted in 1735, and the tradi- 
tion in Mr. Smart’s family is, that it was coloured 
in a boat-house at Cremyll-beach, under Mount- 
Edgcumbe, on convas which was part of a boat- 
sail, and with the common paint used in shi 
wrights’ painting-sheds. The appearance of the 
canvas and paint seems to corroborate this, both 
being of the coarsest description. Mr. Smart was 
tutor in the family of Richard Edgeumbe, Esq.— 
the Dick Edgeumbe mentioned in Walpole’s cor- 
respondence—and young Reynolds seems to have 
been passing the holidays at Mount-Edgcumbe 
with one of his sons. The portrait is said to 
have been painted from a drawing ‘taken in 
church, on the artist’s thumb-nail.’ (He was 
twelve years old, remember.) The picture for 
many years was at Mount-Edgcumbe, but was 
afterwards sent to Plympton, and hung up in 
one of the rooms belonging to the corporation, 
of which Mr. Smart was a member. It was sub- 
sequently returned to Mount-Edgcumbe, and 
given by the present earl to Mr. Boger, of Wols- 
don, the descendant and representative of Mr. 
Smart, by whom the circumstances connected 
with the portrait have been communicated to 
me. When this portrait of Mr. Smart was 
painted, Sir Joshua’s father was the master of 
Plympton Grammar-School, and Mr. Edgcumbe 
was one of the patrons of the borough of Plymp- 
ton, which accounts for the acquaintance between 
the boys. Young Richard Edgeumbe had also a 
good deal of taste for drawing, and some of his 
paintings are still at Mount-Edgcumbe.” 


After this precocious display of thumb- 
nail art, we cannot understand why Rey- 
nolds’ family should have been undecided 
in choosing a profession for young Joshua, 
oe it would appear from the following 
etter that his father was undetermined 
whether to make him a painter or an 


apothecary :— 

** Plympton, March 17, 1740. 
“*T was last night with Mr. Cranch, as he was 
asking me what I designed to do with Joshua, 
who is now drawing near to seventeen. I told 
him I was divided between two things: one was 
making him an apothecary, as to which I should 
make no account of the qualifications of his mas- 
ter, as not doubting, if it please God I live, but 
he should be sufficiently instructed another way ; 
besides that he has spent a great deal of time and 
ry with that view already ; and to that purpose 
do intend to make a proposal to Mr. Raport, of 
our town, so that I should have an —_ of 
instructing him on the spot; and if Mr. Raport 
is not inclined, then to make the pro; 1 to my 
wife’s kinsman, Mr. Baker, of Bideford. The other 
is, that Joshua has a very great genius for draw- 
ing; and lately, on his own head, has begun even 
painting, so that Mr. Warme!, who is both a 
inter and a player, having lately seen but his 
Rrst performances, said if he had his hands full 
of business, he would rather take Joshua for 
nothing than another with £50. Mr. Cranch 
told me, as to this latter, he could put mein a 
way. Mr. Hudson, (who is Mr. Richardson’s 
son-in-law,) used to be down in Bideford, and 
would be so, he believed, within these two months : 
he persuaded me to propose the matter to you, 
and that you should propose it to Mr. Hudson, 
that Joshua might shew him some of his per- 
formances in drawing, and, if the matter was 
likely to take effect, should take a journey to 
Bideford myself. I mentioned this to Joshua, 
who said he would rather be an apothecary than 
an ordinary painter; but if he could be bound to 
an eminent master, he should choose the latter. 
That he had seen a print from Mr. Hudson’s 
painting, which he bad been very much pleased 
with. Now here I have given you a naked ac- 
count of the matter, upon which I must desire 
your judgment and advice. I must only add, that 
what Joshua has principally employed himself 
in has been perspective, of which, perhaps, there 
is not much in face-painting. His pictures strike 
off wonderfully, if they be looked on with a due 
regard to the point of sight, and the point of 

distance. You see how free I make with you. 

“Tam, 
** Your most affectionate friend and servant, 
**S, ReyNnoLps.” 


The negociation was entered upon with 
Hudson, and proved successful. He re- 
ceived a premium of £120 with the youth- 
ful Joshua. 

We are presented with imens from 
Reynolds’ diaries from 1755 to 1790. In 
the first year he had no less than 120 
sitters, some of them being of the highest 
rank. In July, 1789, when Sir Joshua had 
nearly finished the portrait of Lady Beau- 
champ, he perceived his eyesight so much 
affected, that he found it difficult to pro- 
ceed: this fact is recorded in his diary. 
The date at which he entirely ceased to 
paint is supposed to be November, 1791, 
His last male portrait was that of Charles 
James Fox. 
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Sir Joshua, it is said, was greatly in- 
cited to become a painter by a perusal of 
Richardson’s “ Essays on Painting,” a work 
upwards of a century old, which it is the 
fashion to : an examination of it, 
however, enables us to say that it contains 
more sound sense and practical instruction 
than most of the works on the subject that 
have since appeared. 

We may dismiss this book by saying, 
that in conceit it is worthy of Little Ped- 
lington: we regret to see so respected a 
‘name as the editor’s on its title-page. 


Ivors. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “Cleve Hall,” &c. (London: 
Longmans. 2 vols. 12mo.)—It is very 
long before a person who has deeply in- 
terested us can entirely cease to charm. 
It is not enough to be once disappointed 
or mistaken, the painful process has to 
be gone through again and again, and per- 
haps the utmost result attained is, that 
we think of him only as one who was 
a very dear friend. Thus it is with those 
whom we’ know personally, and it is so in 
a smaller degree, and by a shorter process, 
with those whom we only know through 
the medium of their writings, whose books 
have responded to the inmost feelings and 
roused the best energies of our nature. The 
author has become to us like a friend, and 
when his powers shew symptoms of fail- 
ing we are patient and hopeful, unwilling 
to despair at the first disappointment. 
But in this case our eyes are far more 
easily and more effectually opened. One 
or two failures are sufficient to make us 
wish that the author would give up 
writing, before his name, instead of ex- 
citing a thrill of gratitude, provokes a 
smile of pity almost akin to contempt. It 
is now many years since Miss Sewell first 
published “ Amy Herbert,” the beginning 
of a long series of works so charming in 
their simple ease of language, and the 
knowledge they displayed of human na- 
ture, that, with little story, and, in most 
cases, no love, they were read with deeper 
interest than many an exciting novel. 
“The Experience of Life” was the crown- 
ing point of Miss Sewell’s efforts: if she 
had written nothing after that, she might 
have enjoyed to the full the satisfaction we 
all so covet—the assurance that we are 
missed and regretted by friends we have 
left behind. But having attained that 
eminence, Miss Sewell wished to rise 
higher, and in so doing she slipped. 
Three works have since issued from her 
pen,—* Katherine Ashton,” “Cleve Hall,” 
and “Tvors.” In the first of these the 
falling off was so slight as to be scarcely 


perceptible—it was only a vague feeling, 


as we laid down the books, that there was 
not quite so much as usual we should like 
to read over again. In the last two Miss 
Sewell has struck out in a new line, for 
which she evidently has not power. -Her 
forte does not lie in the intricate and 
romantic. The events are unnatural, the 
plots commonplace, and many of the cha- 
racters exaggerated. ‘“ Ivors” seems to be 
written for no particular object, unless to 
illustrate the not very novel fact, that the 
course of true love never does run smooth, 
Lady Augusta Clare, a worldly, scheming 
woman, has planned a marriage between 
her step-daughter, Helen, and Claude 
Egerton, a cousin of the latter. At first 
the scheme seems likely to answer better 
than such matters commonly do, for 
Claude falls desperately in love, and very 
soon he and Helen are engaged. But a 
few clouds are early visible in the hori- 
zon; we are given to understand that 
Susan Graham, the favourite heroine, has 
most unnecessarily, and by no means in- 
nocently, as Miss Sewell would have us 
think, given her heart away. to this 
same Claude Egerton, in the full know- 
ledge that he is the admirer of Helen. 
This certainly enables her to exercise the 
virtue of self-devotion in an astonishing 
manner. But self-respect is a high price 
to pay for self-devotion. Helen soon finds 
out that she is not sufficiently attached to 
Claude to satisfy his unbounded affection, 
and the engagement is broken off. This 
produces no change in the feelings either 
of Claude or Susan: he goes on deeply and 
evidently loving Helen; Susan goes on 
deeply and secretly loving him. Mean- 
while Helen gets engaged to a Captain 
Mordaunt, a heartless man of fashion, but 
breaks it off on discovering his character 
—a discovery which is brought about by 
Susan. This second disappointment in 
Lady Augusta’s schemes for Helen brings 
on a brain-fever, from which she recovers 
only to be a wreck of her former self. 

The next scene opens abroad, whither Sir 
Henry and Lady Augusta Clare, Helen, 
and Susan are gone in search of health. 
Here they meet with Claude Egerton, 
who becomes their constant companion. 
Misunderstandings and mistakes ensue. 
Perhaps here Susan has some excuse for 
the blindness which still seems almost 
wilful. Claude behaves to her as a bro- 
ther, giving her his full confidence, except 
as regards Helen, whom he treats with a 
studied coldness, which ought not to have 
deceived a person of Susan’s penetration. 
The delusion continues till one evening 
Claude, on the point of departure for 
England, begs to speak with Susan, and, 
instead of the proposal for which she is 
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fully prepared, entreats her to try and 
win for him-Helen’s forgiveness, and, if 
possible, pave the way for their reconcilia- 
tion. Susan, without the slightest be- 
trayal of her disappointment, accepts the 
office; and a few months later, on their 
return to London, Claude receives an en- 
couraging letter from Susan, and, hasten- 
ing to meet them, makes Helen his affi- 
anced bride almost before he has crossed 
the threshold. Susan returns to her mo- 
ther, and has a violent illness, in the course 
of which she acknowledges herself to have 
been wilfully blinded. She recovers in 
time to see Claude and Helen on their 
wedding-day, though happily not to be 
bridesmaid; and the last chapter is a 
scene in their house, where they are re- 
presented at the very acme of happiness 
after several years’ marriage, and Susan a 
ealm and patient witness of their bliss. 
Such is a faint outline of the story. It 
consists chiefly of episodes, badly joined 
together, or not joined at all. Some of the 
characters are good: Helen and Claude 
are very natural, and well-drawn; and the 
account of their engagement, and gradual 
discovery that they are unsuited to one 
another, is the most interesting part of the 
book. The admiral, also, is just the pic- 
ture of a kind-hearted old man afflicted 
with the gout. Mrs. Graham is a beautiful 
character. Miss Sewell generally makes 
her mothers extremely good or alarmingly 
bad: Mrs. Graham belongs to the former 
class, and is made the vehicle for most of 
the good sense, right feelings, and excel- 
lent remarks which a book by Miss Sewell 
could not fail to convey. Interspersed 
among these are various other characters, 
far too stupid to study,—such as Madame 
Reinhard, Miss Manners, and Lady Louisa, 
who is too absurd even to pass as a carica- 
ture. As regards religion, “ Ivors” seems 
to us rather unsatisfactory. Self-devotion, 
and love to others, and a sense of duty 
may be strong motives to urge us to do 
right, and strong supports under the diffi- 
culty of so doing, but any one who looks 
into his own heart must feel that for “ pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing” we re- 
quire better helps than these; yet of Him 
who has promised to be with us alway we 
are scarcely once reminded. Miss Sewell’s 
fame as an author is on the decline. We 
would ask of her, in the fulness of our gra- 
titude for what she has already done, to 
withdraw her pen; while even yet our in- 
terest and expectations are aroused on 
hearing of “a new work by the author of 
‘Amy Herbert.’” 


Lectures on the Life, Genius, and In- 
sanity of Cowper. By GzorGE B.CHEEVER, 
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D.D. (London: James Nisbet & Co.)— 
We have not space to enter freely into 
the important questions introduced to the 
reader under cover of these “ Lectures on 
the Life, Genius, and Insanity of Cowper.” 
It is quite clear, from the beginning, that 


‘the author’s object is, not so much to cast 


any new light on the life or genius of the 
poet, as to carry on—in connexion with his 
insanity—a controversial defence of that 
enthusiasm in religion which has been 

supposed in Cowper’s case, and has been, 
shewn in multitudinous other cases, to have 
been the means of deranging in a greater 

or a less degree the faculties of those who 

are afflicted with it. We believe the sta- 

tistics of insanity, where they have been 

conscientiously compiled, will make good 
the opinion that this enthusiasm is one at 
least of the commonest causes of that de- 
plorable disease. Whether it was the cause 
in Cowper’s case, we do not venture to de- 
termine ; but we are confident that a good 
deal of the stimulation which he received 
from enthusiastic well-wishers was inju- 
dicious, and not at all such as any en- 
lightened physician, conversant with the 
malady in all its forms, would have ever 
sanctioned or advised. Dr. Cheever pretty 
plainly acknowledges that his volume comes 
forth as a consequence of the unpalatable- 
ness of the views on this subject which are 

put forth in Southey’s memoir. The reader 
who reflects on the calm and earnest piety 

of Southey will understand on which side 
the saner judgment on the subject is most 
likely to be found. 

Dr. Cheever is a good and pleasant, 
although a wordy, writer. If he had de- 
voted himself to the task of making Cowper 
and his poems as well known in all their 
circumstances, as he has already made 
Bunyan and his immortal allegory, the 
reader would have had a far more agreeable 
gift to thank him for. One so competent 
to set forth the peculiar sweetness of the 
Christian poet’s writings, might have 
given us, within the space his lectures oc- 
cupy, a very charming and instructive 
work. Amongst the multitudes who have 
not access to the voluminous edition of 
Southey’s, there must be many who have 
taste enough to feel the bouuty of that 
almost unequalled combination of wisdom, 
sweetness, and simplicity of thought, with 
propriety and graceful ease of expression, 
which eenutacions everything that came 
from Cowper’s pen; and for these, a 
strong and sensible elucidation of the 
poet’s life and genius, would have been 4 
very useful and a very + pace accompani- 
ment to his poems. e regret that Dr. 
Cheever has preferred to write a volume 
which can only find acceptance and ad- 
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mirers amongst a narrow, and, to some 
extent, ill-judging section of the great 
community of Christians. 


Immortelles from Charles Dickens. By 
Icu. (London: John Moxon. 1856.)— 
Have these “ Immortelles” as fair a chance 
of never fading now, as when they flowered 
and flourished in their native soil? We 
hope the transplantation will not injure 
them, though we cannot for our lives ima- 
gine why the risk has been incurred. In 
their natural situation they gave an addi- 
tional value to the flowers around them, 
which were, in turn, a foil to their beauty. 

This very handsomely printed volume 
is a selection from the writings of Mr. 
Dickens, consisting of such of his more 
elaborate passages as could be detached 
from his numerous works without drag- 
ging with them any portion of the several 
stories. It is only fair to acknowledge 
that the selection has been made with 
taste and skill, and that the passages se- 
lected, though somewhat over-laboured for 
effect’s sake, are very sweet and charming 
compositions. The puzzle is to know what 
motive has dictated such a publication of 
fragments, when the respective works from 
which they have been taken are in every- 
body’s hands. If special readers can be 
found for them—which nothing but the 
unexampled popularity of Mr. Dickens’s 
writings induces us to doubt—we shall 
rejoice in the still further extension of an 
elevating influence which had, we believed, 
already reached the most distant possible 
bounds. 

Cloud-Shadows ; Atcherley; and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. By JoHN WILLIAM 
FLETCHER, author of “The Battle of 
Alma,” &e. (London: Longmans.)— 
Mr. Fletcher is already known as the 
author, besides one or two other pieces, 
of a very spirited ballad on “The Battle 
of Alma.” The good name which he earn- 
ed so worthily by that publication will be 
no whit tarnished by his present one. His 
poems, indeed, possess very high qualities ; 
they are full of music and animation, sweet 
imagery, and poetic feeling. The chief 
favourites are “The Nemesis of Love,” 
“Cold is the Surf,” and “One Dream of 
Love.” 

In the first of these poems the author 
deals with the often-told tale of love and 
wrong ; and very delicately and touchingly 
he treats his subject. It is, however, in 
the accessories of his picture that its 
greatest beauty lies. There is a power of 
imagery displayed throughout the whole 
composition which is not manifested to 
anything like the same degree in any 
others in the volume, excellent as many of 


11 


these others are. The similitude of half- 
formed fancies to— 
‘* shapes in the weird clouds, 

Now taking one form, now another, fring’d 

With sunlight, passing fast away,” 
is genuinely and emphatically beautiful ; 
and no less so is another, at the end of the 
poem. The fallen and forsaken woman has 
returned, weary and despairing, to her 
native village; all the summer-night she 
spends in “tearless” agony in the old 
churchyard, beside her sister’s grave; and 
in the morning she is found still lying 
there—dead. “Death,” the poet says,— 

“had breath’d 


Upon the troubled waters of her life, 
And laid them in an everlasting calm.” 


BIBLE REVISION. 


An Argument for holding fast What 
we have. By the Rev. Dr. CumMina. 
(London: Hall, Virtue, and Co.) 

A Course of Developed Criticism on 
Passages of the New Testament materially 
affected by Various Readings. By the 
Rev. T. S. GREEN. (London: Bagster and 
Sons.) 

The English Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels, (London: Allen.) 

The Paragraph Bible in separate Books. 
(London: Bagster and Sons.) 

A Plea for an edition of the Author- 
ized Version of Holy Scripture with Ev- 
planatory and Emendatory Marginal 
Readings. By the Rev. Dr. Brper. 
(London: Rivingtons.) 

THE English Bible is the property ot 
not Englishmen merely, but of the great 
Anglo-Saxon family, and, more than any- 
thing else, has helped to preserve the unity 
and purity of the language. Any tam- 
pering with the Bible must therefore be 
regarded as an offence fraught with con- 
sequences of the gravest kind. We are 
consequently glad to find so redoubtable a 
champion as Dr. Cumming stepping for- 
ward, offering to do battle with any as- 
sailant. The ments he uses are per- 
fectly unanswerable, and the pamphlet 
will, we hope, be widely read. 

Under certain circumstances, we do not 
object to versions differing from the stan- 
dard one. Two are now before us,—one 
issued by Messrs. Bagster, printed in para- 
graphs, and sold in separate books. The 
other is the Four Gospels, also in para- 
graphs and parallelisms, and some other 
peculiarities, rendering it not only one of 
the most convenient books for reading, but 
tending to clear up and elucidate difficult 
parts. The notes appended are well se- 
lected, but, like all notes, are open to some 
objections. 

Alterations such as those named, or 
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even to a greater extent, do not affect the 
Bible: such publications go by distinct 
names, and are received for what they are 
worth. Some editions were printed in 
America by the Baptists, in which cer- 
tain alterations were made affecting their 
creed. Other editions had the personal 
pronoun «who altered from which. But the 
result is, that confidence has been so shaken 
in home-printed Bibles, that many thou- 
sands are now every year imported from 
England, because the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge presses may be depended upon. 

Mr. Green points out the various read- 
ings of a large number of passages in the 
New Testament, and states his reasons for 
retaining or rejecting them. The volume is 
well deserving the attention of every bibli- 
cal student. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge have undertaken to publish an 
edition of the Authorized Version with 
such readings or renderings in the margin 
as certain learned men, to whom the task 
is committed, may consider the best. The 
pamphlet last mentioned is the speech with 
which Dr. Biber introduced the motion to 
the Society’s notice. 


Ladies of the Reformation. By the 
Rev. JAMES ANDERSON. (Edinburgh: 
Blackie and Son. Square 12mo.)—Mr. 
Anderson has succeeded in producing one 
of the most attractive gift-books of the 
season, in his sketches of celebrated wo- 
men connected with the Reformation 
movement on the Continent in the six- 
teenth century. The memoirs are so 
grouped as to give us a very clear view 
of the state of things in Germany, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Italy at the time 
mentioned ; and prefixed to the lives con- 
nected with each country, is a very well- 
written historical introduction. Some 
lives, such as that of Katherine Von Bora, 
wife of Martin Luther, are very well 
known ; but there are many, especially of 
the ladies of Spain, with which we are less 
familiar. 

Five Spanish lives are given, or rather 
deaths, for all were condemned and suf- 
fered as heretics. How they were tried 
by the infamous Inquisition Mr. Anderson 
tells :— 

‘‘ The prisoner never received his accusation in 
writing, to enable him deliberately to reply to the 
charges. He — heard it read in the au- 
dienve-chamber by the secretary; and the pro- 
curator-fiscal, between each article, called upon 
the prisoner to reply instantly, and to declare 
whether it was true or false—a proceeding cal- 
culated, and intended, to throw him into embar- 
rassment, by compelling him to give his answers 
without previous reflection. He was, indeed, 
allowed a sort of defence; but he could select his 
counsel only from a list of advocates belonging 
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to the es | Office, and instead of the original pro- 
cess, the advocate was favoured only with garbled 
extracts from the depositions of the witnesses ; 
nor was he permitted to confer with his client. 
The prisoner, besides, was never confronted 
either with his accuser or the witnesses, of whose 
names he was even kept in ignorance; and the 
whole proceedings were shrouded from the pub- 
lic view in impenetrable secrecy.” 


What was the result of such a trial need 
not be told. 

We must not omit to notice the numer- 
ous illustrations which are given, some of 
which, especially the vignettes, are very. 
successful, 

Mind’s Mirror: Poetical Sketches ; 
with Minor Poems. By M. J. J3 N. 
(Edinburgh : James Hogg.)—Amongst the 
manifold caricatures of the modern school 
of poetry which are continually coming 
before us, we have not met with a more 
curious one than the first poem in this 
volume. Exhibiting all the most ridicu- 
lous characteristics of that school in the 
strongest possible light, it makes no at- 
tempt even at an imitation of any of its 
other qualities. The author having heard 
much of certain poets of the day, set her- 
self, no doubt, to study their works, and 
not being sufficiently acute or sufficiently 
persevering to find out the real merits of 
these productions, came to the conclusion 
that their genius lay in the contortions 
and involutions of their style ; and accord- 
ingly commenced the labours of which this 
composition is the fruit. 


A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. 
By Davin Jarpineg, Esq. (London: John 
Murray. 12mo.)—For the first time we 
have now a complete and impartial history 
of the Gunpowder Plot, in compiling which 
Mr. Jardine has examined and made use of 
all the original documents extant, con- 
temporary publications, the works of Dr. 
Lingard, and other Roman Catholic writers, 
and indeed appears to have exhausted the 
subject. The work, or rather the germ of 
it, first appeared in a popular serial pub- 
lication, but the lapse of twenty years has 
enabled the author to complete the inves- 
tigation then begun; but the discovery of 
some of the materials is due to accident :-— 

‘Much information,” we are told, ‘‘ respect- 
ing the family connections of the conspirators, 
and the domestic history of the Catholics shortly 
before the period of the Gunpowder Plot, has 
been derived from a mass of papers discovered a 
few years ago in a singular manner at Rushton, 
in Northamptonshire. In the early part of the 
year 1828, on the removal of a lintel over an 
ancient doorway in the old mansion of the Tres- 
hams, at Rushton, a handsomely bound breviary 
fell out among the workmen. On further search, 
an opening was discovered in a thick stone wall, 
of about five feet long and fourteen or fifteen 
inches wide, almost filled with bundles of MSS., 
and containing about twenty religious books in 
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excellent preservation. The contents of the 
manuscripts were various ; consisting of histori- 
cal no'es by Sir Thomas Tresham, rolled up with 
building bills, deeds, ‘and farming contracts, of 
no general interest or importance, and also of a 
portion of the domestic correspondence of te 
ae family between the years 1590 and 


Although there was nothing among these 
papers specifically relating to the Gun- 
powder Plot, they contained valuable infor- 
mation upon the condition and domestic 
history of the Roman Catholics at that 
period, their expectation from James L,, 
and their grievous disappointment on his 
accession ; and they also throw light upon 
the causes which led to the conspiracy. 


Gotthold’s Emblems ; or, Invisible 
Things understood by Things that are 
made. By CHRISTIAN SCRIVER, Minister 
of Magdebourg in 1671. Translated by 
the Rev. Ropert Menzies. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark.)—We are indebted to 
Germany for some of the religious works 
which are, or have been, most popular : 
“ Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury,” ‘“ The 
Death of Abel,” “ Sturm’s Reflections,” &c. ; 
and the work before us is not less valuable 
than many of its predecessors. There is a 
meditation for every day, generally upon 
some familiar object; that for May 2 is 
on “ The Plant in the Cellar :’— 

** Having occasion to go into the cellar, Gott- 
hold found a turnip, which had been leit by acci- 
dent, and had vegetated, and sent forth long aid 
slender shoots. These, however, were unnatu- 
rally of a pale yellow colour, and therefore unfit 
for use. Here, thought he, I have a type of a 
human undertaking from which God withholds 
His blessing, and which must, therefore, neces- 
sarily miscarry. This plant wants sunshine and 
open air, without which it cannot thrive, and so 
it grows in weakness for a little and then withers 
and dies. It is the same with all our acts and 
enterprises which are not irradiated by the grace 
of God, nor fos ered by His blessing. According 
to the words of the Saviour, ‘ Every plant which 
My Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.’ 
(Matt. xv. 13.)” 

The present volume contains meditations 
for half-a-year. 


Curiosities of History; with New Lights: 
@ Book for Old and Young. (London: 
David Bogue.)—Mr. Timbs, ever on the 
look-out for “ things not generally known,” 
has scraped together enough materials for 
another entertaining volume. It necessa- 
rily happens that in so large a collection 
some of the things related for facts are 
very questionable,—as, for instance, in the 
date given for the monogram I.H.S., and 
its origin; but in books of reference, as 
in other matters, Temporis ars medicina 
Sere est. 


“Shall and Will ;” or, Two Chapters 
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on Future Auxiliary Verbs. By Sir Ep- 
munD W. Heap, Bart. (London, John 
Murray.)—* I will be drowned, and nobody 
shall help me,” is what the Frenchman 
said when in the river ; and he was conse- 
quently charged with meditating suicide,— 
the absurdity of the charge arising from 
the Frenchman’s imperfect knowledge of 
the language. Sir Edmund shews that 
many of our best authors are guilty of 
absurdities equally great, owing to their 
using the words in question in an improper 
manner. He then traces the use of the 
words in Chaucer and other writers, and 
also the corresponding words in use in 
other languages. The work has evidently 
been suggested by those of Dean Trench’s, 
to which it will form a very useful com- 
panion. 


Life in its Lower, Intermediate, and 
other Forms; or, Manifestations of the 
Divine Wisdom in the Natural History 
of Animals. By Puit1p HENRY Gosse, 
F.R.S. (London: Nisbet and Co.)\— 
Combining accurate scientific knowledge 
with a pleasing style of composition, Mr. 
Gosse has produced one of the most fasci- 
nating little volumes it has been our for- 
tune to meet with. First we have life in 
the form of Infusoria; next in Sponges, 
Polypes, Sea-blubbers, Star-fishes, and in 
the horrible Intestinal Worms; then in 
the intermediate forms; and lastly, in the 
fully developed forms of Fishes, Reptiles, 
Birds, and Quadrupeds. Each section is 
illustrated with some very good en- 


gravings. 


THE PEERAGES, &c. 


The Historic Peerage of England. Ex- 
hibiting under Alphabetical Arrangement 
the Origin, Descent, and present state of 
every Title of Peerage which has existed 
in this Country since the Conquest. By 
Witt1am CovurtHorE, Esq., Somerset 
Herald.— In this work we have a new 
edition of Sir Harris Nicolas’ “ Synopsis 
of the British Peerage” revised and cor- 
rected to the present time, with such al- 
terations as appeared necessary. The In- 
troductory Chapter on Dignities has been 
re-written, in consequence of the important 
features developed on this subject in the 
Loris’ Report upon the Dignity of a Peer ; 
and much care and attention has evidently 
been bestowed upon every portion of the 
work. We are, however, sorry to see so 
many omissions. Those of most conse- 
quence are lists of the Knights of the 
Garter and of the Bath, which the editor 
considered unnecessary, in consequence of 
Sir Harris Nicolas’ work on the Orders 
of Knighthood, and Mr. Beltz’s list of 
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Knights of the Garter. We think this a 
mistake; all should have been found in 
this work, so as to render reference to any 
other unnecessary. 

Lodge’s Peerage of the British Empire, 
(London: Saunders and Otley,) we gladly 
welcome as an old and tried friend. No- 
thing new can be said of such a work, 
which so fu'ly sustains its character year 
after year for correctness of the contents, 
and elegance of what is commonly called 
its “ getting up.” 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage,and Knight- 
age for 1857. Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion for 1857. By Rosertr P. Don. 
(London: Whittaker & Co.)—When we 
want to know “who’s who,” we turn to 
“Dod,” and there we find all that is known 
about him, unencumbered with those par- 
ticulars for which we naturally look in the 
larger works. In the “ Peerage” Mr. Dod 
has introduced several new features, mainly 
caused by the Russian war and the deco- 
rations bestowed since its happy termina- 
tion. The “Parliamentary Companion” 
is corrected up to Christmas. As a dissolu- 
tion may shortly be looked for, this work 
is one which will more than ever be con- 
sulted. Both are now edited by Mr. Robert 
Dod, son of the original compiler; and 
when we say that they are now as carefully 
edited by the son, as formerly they were 


by the father, we shall be giving the 
highest praise that can be bestowed. 


Descriptive Essays contributed to the 
“ Quarterly Review” by Sir Francis B, 
Head. (London: John Murray. 2 vols.) 
—Sir Francis Head has a marvellous 
knack of generalizing facts, and placing 
them before us in an uvheard-of manuer. 
Who but he could have begun the account 
of a printing-office by recommending us 
to pray for the puir Deil? or have told 
us of railway management in such a rol- 
licking fashion as we have it in “ Stokers 
and Pokers?” His forte is in description, 
not in theory; in every-day bustling life, 
not in politics ; and consequently we regret 
to see his essay on Lord Durham’s cele- 
brated Canadian Report in this volume. 
And considering the advance made in loco- 
motion in twenty years, we doubt the 
policy of reprinting the first article on 
Railways. But altogether, the volume con- 
tuins some of the most interesting essays 
that have apveared in the “ Quarterly.” 
Those who, like ourselves, read them as 
they appeared, will read them again with 
pleasure, and such as have not before seen 
them, will be surprised to find how much 
pleasant reading they have missed. 


A Review of the Divorce Bill of 1856, 
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with Propositions for an Amendment of 
the Laws affecting Married Persons. 
(London: John W. Parker & Son.)—We 
can do no more than give the title of this 
well-written thoughtful pamphlet, and com- 
mend it to the attention of all who are 
desirous of seeing some alterations effected 
in the laws relating to the married state. 
It is dedicated, by permission, to Lord 
Lyndhurst. 


Early Years and Late Reflections. By 
CLEMENT Carzyon, M.D. Vol. III. (Lon- 
don: Whittaker & Co.)—Dr. Carlyon is 
an octogenarian, and has here given us 
some of his early recollections of men and 
manners long since passed away. Some of 
his recollections will be of value. We 
notice in the early portion of the work 
the best account yet given of Henry 
Martyn as a schoolboy, and as one of the 
college acquaintances of the author. We 
have also some other interesting notices of 
Dr. Carlyon’s contemporaries. In the 
latter portion of the volume we have 
some reflections which are less interesting 
than the notes of early years, but which 
probably cost the author most pains to 
compose. 


Meditations and Prayers to the Holy 
Trinity, and Our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
St. Anselm, sometime Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. (Oxford: Parker. London : 
Rivingtons.)—As there is an historical 
notice prefixed to this work, bearing 
the initials E. B. P., and dated from 
Christ Church, we shall not be far 
wrong in assuming that Dr. Pusey is 
the editor of this valuable little manual. 
The Meditations were first introdu ed 
to popular notice by Dean Stanhope, 
in the early part of the last century, 
and the work has always been a favourite 
with devout persons. Dr. Pusey has now 
put them together in a more systematic 
form, and brought the translation nearer 
the original. As the work now stands, we 
believe that Wesleyan, Independent, or 
Churchman alike may use it, and find no- 
thing in it that can offend their preju- 
dices. 


The Great Law of the Human Mind, 
and the Heavens and the Earth. (London: 
printed for the Author.)}—We must plead 
guilty to the charge of not having read 
this work, for enclosed with it came a 
broadside bill with the words “ This 
Work begins the Millenium.” Our path 
is rather with the present and the past 
than with the future, therefore we closed 
the book and put it away. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 8. Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

Mr. Philip Delamotte attended, and was 
admitted Fellow. Mr. Delamotte at the 
same time exhibited a number of beautiful 
re views taken by him in Ox- 


0 

Mr. Richard James Spiers was elected 
Fellow. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited three 
very fine flint spear-heads, lately obtained 
from the Carruthers Collection. 

Mr. Akerman, Secretary, read an ac- 
count of the opening by him of two bar- 
rows in Gloucestershire—one at Pinkwell, 
near Chedworth, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northleach; the other near 
Rodmarton, about five miles from Ciren- 
cester. Both these barrows had been pre- 
viously disturbed, the first probably in the 
sixteenth century; a tag of a lace and a 
fragment of glazed pottery having been 
found within it, but no sepulchral re- 
mains. In the barrow opened near Rod- 
marton were found, mingled with the frag- 
ments of a rude urn and calcined human 
bones, a portion of a coin of Severus 
Alexander, struck in his second consu- 
late. The discovery of this coin, with 
an obviously Celtic interment, leads to the 
inference that this tumulus had been vio- 
lated during the Roman occupation of 
Britain,—the coin having possibly been 
lost in a scramble among the explorers. 

Mr. Ouvry, the Treasurer, exhibited and 
read descriptions by Mr. Walford of, 1. A 
Royal Charter of Hen. III. confirming a 
grant to Magister Henry de Cerne, by 
John de Venuz, of the town of Draicot in 
Wilts; and, 2. Counterpart of a lease for 
life indented, whereby William de Rol- 
vestone grants and confirms to Petronilla 
de Bovylle of Orchestone, all the lands, &c. 
in that town, which formerly came to her 
by the death of her sister Alice. 

Mr. John Evans communicated Tran- 
scripts of twenty-five Letters written from 
the Hague in the year 1655-6, and ad- 
dressed to Sir Edward Nicholas by Eliza- 
beth Queen of Bohemia, full of gossiping 
details and allusions to passing political 
events. These letters are invariably ad- 
dressed “ Mr. Secretarie,” subscribed “your 
most affectionat frend,” and signed with 
the queen’s cypher. 


Jan. 15. Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

Mr. Richard James Spiers attended, and 
was admitted Fellow. 

Mr. George Dennis, author of the “Cities 


and Sepulchres of Etruria,” was elected 
Fellow. 

Mr. Joseph Clarke exhibited an object 
called “the Dumb Borsholder of Chart, 
in the parish of Wateringbury, in the 
county of Kent.” Mr. Clarke states that 
the “Dumb Borsholder” was always first 
called at the “court-leet” for the hundred 
of Twyford, when its keeper, who was 
yearly appointed by this court, held it up 
to the call with a neckcloth or handker- 
chief put through an iron ring fixed at the 
top, and answered for it. This custom has 
been discontinued since 1750—1760, and 
the “ Borsholder” put in by the quarter 
sessions for Wateringbury claims liberty 
over the whole parish. The object ex- 
hibited is in reality, perhaps, the bar of 
an ancient auncer or steelyard; it is of a 
light, blackish sort of wood, three feet and 
half an inch long. 

Mr. Arthur Ashpitel then read a com- 
munication “On Choirs and Chancels, par- 
ticularly as to their use in the South of 
Europe.” He commenced by commenting 
on the difficult position an architect finds 
himself in, while designing chancels for 
churches in the revived medieval styles ; 
that any one with any feeling for Gothic 
art must see how necessary it was to the 
effect of the building to have a long 
chancel; that in ancient buildings they 
were seldom less than one-third of the 
total length of the edifice, and that often 
the chancel was equal in length to the 
nave; that a notion had lately sprung up 
that the laity ought to be always excluded 
from the chancel, while at the same time, 
by a strange anomaly, in all our cathedrals 
the laity were all huddled into the choirs, 
and the naves left vac:nt, so that it was a 
reproach on the part of the utilitarians 
that one-third of our churches, and three- 
fourths of our cathedrals, were utterly 
wasted. 

Mr. Ashpitel then said that, impressed 
with these notions, he carefully noted, in 
a late visit to Italy, the construction of 
choirs and chancels, the uses made of them, 
and the traditions attached to their uses. 
He would first call their attention to what 
the choir, or xopos, was in the early Chris- 
tian Church; then to its changes during 
the medizval period; and last, to its pre- 
sent state and use in southern Europe. 

The Christian church was not a copy 
of, or derived from, the Pagan temple in 
any way; but from the Roman Basilica, 
or hall of justice. From worshipping in 
caves and catacombs, the early Christians 
were permitted by wealthy converts to 
occupy their halls (which were attached 
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to most great men’s houses) for the pur- 

es of worship ; and the form was found 
so convenient, that in the time of Constan- 
tine many were converted into, and many 
buildings of similar form erected as, Chris- 
tian churches. 

He then went into a close description 
of most of those still existing at Rome, 
and exhibited a plan of San Clemente, 
which still retains in every respect all the 
features it possessed in the days of Con- 
stantine. There was a large semicircular 
niche at the end of the building, in the 
middle of which the altar stood, the seats 
for the bishop and presbyters being close 
to the wall behind it: this was on a 
platform raised some steps—never less than 
three. At the top of this was a railing 
called cancelli, or kvyxAtSes. In front was 
a space enclosed by marble slabs about four 
feet high, extending a short way down the 
nave, in which the chorus psallentium, or 
choir of singers, sat, and from whence it 
derived its name of choir, or xopos. On 
each side of this were the ambones or pul- 
pits, for reading the gospels and epistles, 
and for preaching; within the enclosure 
were sung the psalms, hymns, and doxo- 
logies. 

He then remarked on the usage of the 
words “ Pagan” and “Christian art,” as 
regarded architecture, and explained how 
the use of these terms, originally intended 
to do honour to medizval art, were ridicu- 
lous and offensive in the extreme to the 
ears of Italians. “ What!” have they often 
said, “are those buildings in which the 
holy apostles and their successors have 
preached, which have been imbued with 
the blood of saints and martyrs, where 
synods and councils have sate, and which 
existtothe presentday unaltered—are these 
to be called Pagan? while that style which 
we know to have been brought from the 
East by the Crusaders, and, however it 
may have flourished in the North, has never 
even taken root in Rome,—is this, the 
Saracenic, to be called Christian, while 
the true early Christian, the style of the 
apostolic age, is to be called Pagan? Mo- 
hammedan called Christian, and Christian 
Pagan ?—It is insulting to our common 
sense.” It was difficult to answer such 
remarks. 

Mr. Ashpitel then took a rapid sketch 
of the rise and progress of the monastic 
orders, and particularly of the custom still 
observed in the Romish Church, whenever 
there was a conventus, or assemblage of the 
clergy, of meeting every third hour of the 
day and night in the church, and reciting 
and singing certain services called the Ca- 
nonical Hours, or, more commonly, the 
Breviary Services. These were sung in 
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the choir. The great Roman authority, 
Carraiger, attributed their introduction 
to Pope Damasus I. (4.pD. 371,) but our 
learned divines, Bingham and Joseph 
Mede, thought them to be later. 

Soon after their introduction, choirs seem 
to have been enclosed. The best authority 
on this point is the celebrated Durandus, 
who says, in his Rationale,— 

**Tn the primitive Church, the peribolus, or wall 
which encircles the choir, was only elbow high, 
and which is still observed in some churches,’ 
(this wall, of course, stood in the middle of the 
nave, before the altar; ‘‘ but in this time,” he 
says, ‘‘ almost always a veil is hung up, or a wall 
interposed between the clergy and the people, 
lest they should mutually look at each other.” 

From this system of raising the peribolus 
or wall round the choir, may be traced the 
present state of choirs and chancels; one 
great difference being, that the cancelli or 
rails, which formerly separated the altars 
from choirs, now separate the choirs from 
the naves. 

That the laity in old times were ad- 
mitted into the choirs is proved by many 
instances ; in none more so than by Bar- 
clay, in his “Shippe of Fooles,” several 
passages from which were read; one of 
which in particular, alluding to the inde- 
cent behaviour in churches, talks of men 
“ clapping with their heeles in churche and 
in queire ;” besides the custom in our own 
country, France, and in Belgium. 

In Italy the laity enter the choirs, and 
take their seats in the stalls, just as they 
do here, and it is said they always have 
done so. The word “chancel” is unknown 
in Italy as applied to a part of the build- 
ing ; cancelli mean only the gates or rails 
before the choir, or coro. What we call 
chancel or choir they call by the primitive 
term of tribune (the Bnua of the early 
Christians). The word coro is applied to 
any part of the building, side-chapel or 
otherwise, where the choir assemble ; such 
being shifted from place to place, accord- 
ing to the weather, or to convenience. But 
while the choir are assembled there, and 
it is a coro, the gates are shut, (oftentimes 
curtains are drawn,) and the laity are care- 
fully excluded. 

Mr. Ashpitel then explained how a friend 
of his was puzzled by talking of the choir 
as of the east end of a large church, when 
the sacristan said, “No, Sir, this is the 
tribune ; the choir is now in the second 
chapel on the right of the nave—next week 
it will be in the Spanish chapel, in the 
Green cloister.” And he also instanced, 
as the most striking illustration, that the 
churches built by the Jesuits have no choirs 
or chancels. Ignatius Loyola, finding how 
the recital of the breviary services at every 
third hour interfered with the active life 
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he required of his followers, would not suf- 
fer them to do so, and consequently choirs 
were useless, and are never built in his 
churches. 

He then shewed that the notion that the 
laity should never enter the choir was 
quite novel, and had arisen since the pub- 
lication of a translation of part of Duran- 
dus, who says, “ that the Council of May- 
ence had determined that that part which 
is divided by the rails from the altar 
should be open only to the clergy while 
chanting — psallentibus tantum patent 
elericis.” Now, curiously enough, this 
dogma is not to be found in the canons 
of the Council of Mayence, but it is in 
those of the second Council of Tours (a.D. 
560), and would quite agree with the no- 
tion of the present practice, if we suppose 
by psallens clericus was meant, as it is in 
the present day, the choir while the bre- 
viary offices are going on,—in other words, 
the choir while it is a choir: but on read- 
ing the words of the canon itself, it goes 
on to say, “ but for praying and for com- 
municating, let the holy of holies itself be 
open to the laity and to women, as the 
custom is.” He then entered at length 
into the question of the canons of the 
fourth Council of Toledo, and of the sixth 
of Constantinople, and described the use 
of the churches in Rome: that different 
services are held in different parts of the 
edifices, as the number of persons present, 
or other convenience, may require; the 
laity being freely admitted to all parts of 
the building, with one exception only, that 
they are always excluded from the chapels 
while the breviary services are celebrating, 
but as soon as these are over the gates are 
thrown open, and masses or other public 
services said, and the laity admitted again. 

Mr. Ashpitel then alluded to some tra- 
ditions extant among the English Catholics 
at Rome: one, that the separation of the 
sexes in churches was said to have been 
an innovation of Zuinglius. The passage 
in St. Augustin’s De Civitate Dei, he was 
told, alludes to a practice still in use at 
Rome—that on certain occasions men alone 
go to certain churches, and women to 
others, not that there is a separation of the 
sexes in the same church. He also ex- 
plained that there is no “ orientation,” as 
it is called, of churches in Italy, and that 
there is a tradition that the framers of the 
Prayer-book used the phrase “north side of 
the altar,” disliking the use of the words 
“ gospel side,” or cornu evangelii. He also 
related another tradition, that the modern 
pronunciation of Latin was introduced in 
the time of Elizabeth ; that those who had 
received a foreign education, and so be sus- 
pected as seminary priests, might be de- 


tected as soon as they quoted a classic 
authority. He concluded by a hope that 
the subject might be more carefully inves- 
tigated, and more particularly whether 
morning prayer and occasional services 
might not still be held in chancels, rather 
than scattering people thinly over a large 
cold church ; and also whether the fact of 
the Church of England having determined 
that the altar should be moveable may not 
have had, and may not still have, a most 
important bearing on this subject. 
Errata in last Report. 
Page 86—for “some prelates” read ‘some 
prelate.” 

re for Clockard read Clochard. 

-" for Traunceys ,, Fraunceys. 

oa for Sleaford ,, Sleford. 


BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Jan. 14. George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Mogg, of Midsomer Norton, Capt. 
Auriol, of Blomefield-road, Mr. Bradley, of 
Hampstead, and Mr. Jenkins, K.M., of 
Great Prescot-street, were elected Asso- 
ciates. 

Lithographic drawings of a Roman am- 
phitheatre at Poitiers, and various publi- 
cations, were presented. 

The Chairman, in accordance with the 
desire of the council, gave a brief sketch 
of the life of John Britton, and paid a 
feeling tribute to his memory. Mr. Pet- 
tigrew also adverted to the loss they had 
sustained by his decease, and looked back 
with melancholy satisfaction to having en- 
joyed his presence to so late a period as the 
congress in Somersetshire, in the autumn 
of the past year. The evening was then 
devoted to the reading of a paper by Mr. 
Planché, “On the Statuary of the West 
Front of Wells Cathedral.” Its elaborate 
nature and specification of deta'ls pre- 
cludes the possibility of making an ab- 
stract of it; but its general points will be 
found in the following notice. The paper 
itself, with illustrations, will be printed 
in the Journal of the Association. 

Mr. Planché commenced his observa- 
tions by remarking, that he had discovered 
with as much regret as alarm, that he 
must inevitably come into such direct 
collision with one of the most highly es- 
teemed authorities on such subjects, that 
one or the other must “go to the wall ;” 
and that, as in many other respects, he 
felt himself to be the weakest, the recol- 
lection of the proverb was by no means 
consolatory ; that he had studied with the 
greatest attention and interest the elabo- 
rate description of the iconography of 
Wells Cathedral, published by Professor 
Cockerell, and compared it with the ob- 
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servations and drawings of preceding an- 
tiquaries, checked by his own notes and 
sketches made on the spot during the late 
congress, as well as by the casts in the 
Crystal Palace, and the photographs of 
the statues he had since been enabled to 
obtain. He then proceeded to examine 
the evidence respecting the building of 
the west front, by Bishop Trotman, which 
he considered to be very vague and un- 
satisfactory; and after calling the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the great differ- 
ences of opinion existing between the late 
Mr. Britton, Professor Cockerell, and Pro- 
fessor Willis, on the subject, commenced 
his description of some of the most re- 
markable statues, shewing by the engrav- 
ings of Carter in 1785, the drawings of 
Mr. Powell in 1810, and his own in Au- 
gust last, that Mr. Cockerell had partly 
mistaken the costume and symbols upon 
which he had relied as indisputable proof 
of the persons intended to be represented. 
Mr. Planché pointed out that in Carter’s 
time there was one of the Apostles in the 
upper tier of statues bearing a key, and 
if that etching could be at all relied on, 
there was an end to the supposition that 
the statue with the crown and globe was 
meant for St. Peter, and of the deductions 
drawn from it respecting the ultra-papisti- 
cal politics of Bishop Trotman. He ven- 
tured to express his opinion that, amongst 
all the statues on the historical tier, there 
was not one that could now be identified ; 
and but one that could with any proba- 
bility be guessed at, viz. the crowned 
statue bearing a cup or bowl—the usual 
mode of representing King Edward the 
Martyr. After a minute description of 
the costume of the principal royal, eccle- 
siastical, and military statues, illustrated 
by effigies and illuminations of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, he concluded by 
regretting that Mr. Cockerell, whose mo- 
tives he fully appreciated, and whose ta- 
lents he highly respected, had not con- 
fined his labours to accurate delineation 
of the whole of the existing statues, and 
precise notions of the dates and character 
of the repairs, restorations, and alterations 
some of them had undergone within the 
last sixty or seventy years. This would 
have been a real boon to antiquaries, in 
lieu of which he (Mr. C.) had yielded to the 
temptation of endeavouring to establish a 
gorgeous hypothesis, which could only be 
sustained by the distortion of fact and the 
sacrifice of probability. Mr. Cockerell had 
not even done himself justice on points 
whereon he might possibly be correct: 
his idea might be true in the main: but, 
as the lawyers would say, “he had over- 
proved his case.” How stood the facts 
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which he had brought forward as his land- 
marks in the voyage of discovery? Ina 
holds no “ church,”—Ethelburga no “char- 
ter ;” Athelstan wears no “conspicuous 
gem,” but a common ring and pin-fibula ; 
Hugh the Great no “sword of Constan- 
tine,” but the ordinary weapon of an Anglo- 
Norman nobleman; Fulk of Anjou is not 
in “Oriental costume,” but in a well- 
known military habit of the twelfth cen- 
tury; Edgar Atheling has neither “palmer- 
staff” nor “habit,” but is armed with a 
sword and buckler; Robert Curthose has 
no “short boot ;” St. Neot, “carrying the 
upper part of his own head in his hands,” 
never lost any portion of it; the drapery 
said to be borne by Brighthelm and St. 
Augustine has not the least resemblance to 
the “ archiepiscopal pallium ;” and the lat- 
ter, in Carter’s time, carried on the dra- 
pery something like a round pot or box, 
which would lead me to believe the statue 
(which, though much defaced, was of very 
youthful and feminine appearance, with 
long hair flowing over the shoulders,) was 
intended to represent either Mary Magda- 
len with the pot of ointment,—if a female, 
—or St. Cosmo, if a male,—who was usu- 
ally so depicted, &e. 

“I am weary (said Mr. Planché) of dis- 
agreeing with Mr. Cockerell, and I feel 
I must have wearied you: but what 
other course was left me, if I ventured 
to touch the subject at all? It was 
impossible to ignore the statements and 
opinions of so distinguished an artist, so 
accomplished a scholar. It is the very 
weight of his name, the European reputa- 
tion he so deservedly possesses, which com- 
pels me to put my feeble protest upon 
record. Written by him, and published 
by Mr. Parker, of Oxford, the beautiful 
volume I have been forced, as it were, to 
review, is a work of authority which will 
be referred to by all subsequent enquirers. 
Mr. Murray, in his “ Handbook for So- 
mersetshire,” Messrs. Seymour and Waring 
in their “Guide to the Medieval Court of 
the Crystal Palace,” have already given 
extensive circulation to those statements 
and opinions. If they prove to be erro- 
neous, how incalculable, how irremediable 
may be the mischief! It is probable we 
may never obtain any clue to guide us 
safely through this marvellous labyrinth, 
this ‘mighty maze,’ with or ‘without a 
plan ;’ and that these statues will continue 
to be called by the names so great an au- 
thority has chosen to confer on them. I 
myself should never have questioned them, 
had not my attention been drawn so forci- 
bly to the subject during our recent con- 
gress: I should have taken for granted 
that all had been done that learning, art, 
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and zeal could accomplish ; that, on exami- 
nation, I could not conscientiously do so 
gives me the more regret, as I fear the con- 
tinuous avowal of diametrically opposite 
impressions may, in spite of all my endea- 
vours, have imparted an air of personality 
to this paper, which is as foreign to my 
feelings as to my object.” 

In the course of the discussion which 
ensued, and in which Mr. Godwin, Mr. 
Pettigrew, and Mr. Black took part, Mr. 
Planché further observed, that although 
the majority of the statues were attired 
in the costume of the latter half of the 
tweltth century, a few appeared to be of 
much later date; and he suggested, that 
even granting Bishop Trotman had rebuilt 
the west front, it by no means followed 
that statues executed at an earlier period 
should not have been replaced, or that ad- 
ditions and alterations had not been made 
by subsequent prelates. The statue of 
Bishop Butwith was there in support of 
the latter suggestion ; and Mr. Powell, who 
had carefully examined the whole work in 
1810, stated in his MS., as if from some 
authority, that some of the other statues 
near the west window had been erected by 
Bishop Butwith. Mr. Planché contended 
that it was idle to drawconclusions from the 
very questionable evidence we were in pos- 
session of at present. He had confined him- 
self to facts, which spoke for themselves. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Jan. 2. Jolm Mitchell Kemble, Esq., in 
the chair. 

A communication was received from the 
executive committee of the great Exhi- 
bition of Art-Treasures, to be opened at 
Manchester in May next, regarding the 
proposed formation of an extensive series 
of examples, ancient and medieval, with 
the object of illustrating in as instructive 
and complete a manner as possible, the 
manners and arts of bygone times. Mr. J. 
B. Waring, to whom the direction of this 
highly interesting object has been en- 
trusted, stated that the proposed museum 
of art would be quite distinct from the 
galleries of pictures, the arrangement of 
which has been committed to Mr. G. 
Scharf, jun. The museum will occupy the 

central nave, 500 feet long and 100 
broad; the collections will be arranged in 
glass-cases occupying a space 25 feet in 
width on each side ; they will be classified 
chronologically, and according to material 
or the distinctive character of each manu- 
facture, commencing with the examples of 
the earliest periods, and bringing down 
the series to our own times. Such a dis- 
play of the gradual development of manu- 
factures and processes of art-decoration 
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as applied to all the objects of daily and 
personal use, from the rude productions of 
the Celtic period, through the exquisite 
examples of the various arts of the middle 
ages, must render these collections highly 
interesting to the archeologist, aud of 
great practical advantage to the manu- 
facturer. The reliques of antiquity thus 
combined with the choicest productions of 
art of the highest class, in works of paint- 
ing and sculpture, will assume a new and 
extended importance; and their value as 
historical illustrations of the progress of 
the arts, and their influence on the social 
conditions of the civilized nations of the 
world, will be displayed most advan- 
tageously in a series such as it is now pro- 
posed to form. Mr. Waring observed that, 
when the materials supplied through the 
liberality of contributors to this museum 
would allow of such arrangement, subdi- 
visions would be formed to illustrate par- 
ticular classes of work, such as the arts of 
the armourer, the locksmith, the cutler, or 
the watchmaker; whilst the great divisions 
of the scheme of arrangement, amounting 
to about 20, would comprise sculpture, in 
various materials, metal-work, the ceramic 
art, in all its varied processes, enamel, 
niello, glass and painted glass, furniture, 
mosaic work, jewellery, costume, textile 
fabrics and tapestries, works in leather, 
glyptic art, seals, medallions, &e. It will 
be a special object of attention to obtain 
examples not remarkable alone for their 
attractive aspect, but valuable as materials 
for the history of the arts, and best suited 
to assist the study of the characteristic 
peculiarities of each process to be illus- 
trated. The project appears to have re- 
ceived already the cordial encouragement 
of many distinguished collectors, and 
amongst those whose treasures of ancient 
art have been promised in futherance of 
this museum, may be named, the Earl 
Cadogan, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Has- 
tings, Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, the Earl 
Cowper, Sir Anthony Rothschild, Buart., 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Rev. W. Sneyd, Mr. 
Henry Howard, of Corby Castle, General 
Lygon, Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, 
possessor of the valuable Faussett collec- 
tions, Mr. Richard Ford, Mr. Stirling, M.P., 
Mr. Danby Seymour, M.P., with many 
others. Through the liberality of Col. 
Meyrick, of Goodrich Court, the precious 
assemblage of middle-age examples collect- 
ed by the late Mr. Douce has been placed 
at the disposal of the Manchester com- 
mittee, including the remarkable series of 
sculptures in ivory; and these last, com- 
bined with the important acquisition from 
the Fejervary museum, now inthe collection 
of Mr. Mayer, will supply a display of the 
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art of sculpture in ivory, from the diptychs 
of the Reman consuls to the exquisite 
works of the cinque-cento period, on a 
scale never hitherto contemplated. Mr. 
Kemble, in tendering to the Manchester 
Executive Committee the cordial assurance 
of the sympathy with which all antiquaries 
and archeological societies must regard so 
important an undertaking, stated that the 
central committee of the Institute had, 
with the special concurrence of their noble 
President, Lord Talbot, sought every means 
of giving furtherance to the design; and 
that a sub-committee of friendly co-opera- 
tion had been appointed, to afford every 
possible assistance on the occasion. Mr. 
Kemble had consented to undertake the 
arrangement of the Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon portion of the collections, and he 
could not too strongly urge upon the 
attention of the members of the Institute 
the importance of so valuable an oppor- 
tunity for the illustration of the history 
of art, through the progressive examples, 
commencing with the earliest vestiges 
of civilization. Mr. Westwood, Professor 
Donaldson, and other members, expressed 
hearty interest in the proposition, and their 
sense of its important bearing on the culti- 
vation of public taste, as destined to pre- 
sent that instructive, scientifically com- 
bined illustration of ancient arts, to be 
sought in vain at the British Museum or 
other national collections. 

The Rev. J. G. Cumming, of Lichfield, 
read a memoir on the Sculptured Crosses 
and Monuments of the Isle of Man, as also 
on the Runic inscriptions which they bear, 
and the peculiar character of their orna- 
mentation, as compared with the early 
sculptured monuments of North Britain 
and of Ireland. A series of casts had been 
made from some of the early Christian 
monuments of the Isle of Man, and Mr. 
Cumming had endeavoured to form as ex- 
tensive a collection as possible, in the mu- 
seum at King William’s College there, in 
the hope of arousing some interest in the 
local antiquities—more especially the ves- 
tiges of the occupation of the island by 
the Northmen, from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth century. About forty monumental 
crosses still exist, whilst others might 
doubtless be brought to light; and Mr. 
Cumming had recently obtained a fresh 
example of considerable interest, which 
had been built up in the church-tower of 
Kirk Braddan. He proposes shortly to 
publish a detailed account of all these 
curious early Christian monuments of the 
Isle of Man, as also of the history of 
Rushen Abbey. 

Mr. Kemble read a memoir on notices 
of heathen interment in the Anglo-Saxon 
charters, more particularly in the detailed 
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statements which they have preserved of 
the boundaries of estates. That peculiarity, 
as Mr. Kemble observed, renders the col- 
lection, for which archeologists are so 
de»ply indebted to him, in the Coder 
Diplomaticus, of such general interest and 
value. We look in vain for anything simi- 
lar in the charters of other Teutonic popu- 
lations, whilst we have derived from the 
boundaries of the Anglo-Saxon charters 
more important information respecting the 
relations of the various classes, the modes 
of culture, the political and municipal divi- 
sions of the country, than from all other 
sources of information combined. The 
funeral tumuli frequently occur amongst 
the boundaries of estates, upwards of 150 
instances having fallen under Mr. Kemble’s 
notice in the compilation of the Codex. 
The more general expression is, ‘ the hea- 
then burial-place ;? in other instances the 
expressions are more definite, the ‘ barrow’ 
and the ‘ low,’ mostly distinguished by some 
personal name. In some instances the 
‘land-mark’ is distinguished as the ‘barrow’ 
that was dug into. Mr. Kemble offered 
some highly valuable observations in re- 
gard to the prevalence of the practice of 
cremation, and the evidence in connexion 
with that subject supplied by the Anglo- 
Saxon names of places; and he related the 
remarkable results of certain excavations 
made under his direction in Germany, 
which had thrown an important light 
upon that interesting subject of archxo- 
logical ag f 

The Rev. W. H. Gunner gave an account 
of the MS. treasures preserved in the 
library of Winchester College, especially 
a volume which contains, amongst various 
matters of curious local interest, a contem- 
porary Life of Wykeham. Bp. Lowth had 
regarded this book as having been actually 
in the possession of that distinguished pre- 
late, but Mr. Gunner stated his belief that 
the supposition was not grounded on any 
sufficient evidence. The MS. appears to 
have been written in the times of Bishop 
Orlton, and it comprises the fasti of the 
see of Winchester, a list of the benefices in 
the patronage of the bishop, with a sum- 
mary of the taxation of the dioceses in the 
province of Canterbury, about the year 
1345, and other entries relating to eccle- 
siastical affairs at the period. 

Mr. Bernhard Smith exhibited a frag- 
ment of the horn of the extinct red deer, 
found recently in Wychwood Forest, and 
fashioned to serve as the mounting for an 
implement or axe-head of flint, being per- 
forated also for the adjustment of the hatt. 
Mr. Kemble produced a series of drawings 
from similar objects in continental mu- 
seums, and stated that,so far as he was 
aware, no example of its class had been 
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hitherto discovered in England. Similar 
reliques have been noticed repeatedly in 
France, and specimens found near Amiens 
are described by M. Boucher de Perthes in 
his notices of Celtic antiquities. Mr. Pol- 
lard brought an axe-head of stone found 
on Hounslow Heath ;—several of similar 
form have been discovered there, and are 
in the collection of Lord Londesborough. 
He produced also for comparison a stone 
relique of the same class found in the 
island of Jamaica, and closely resembling 
in form the type usually occurring amongst 
Norwegian antiquities. 

Miss Mary Walker contributed a col- 
lection of Roman reliques found at the 
station of Magna Castra, Kenchester, in 
Herefordshire, consisting of coins, personal 
ornaments, pottery, scorise, mosaic-work, 
and various objects of jet, bone, and metal. 
Amongst reliques of ancient glass there 
occurred a fragment possibly indicating 
the usage of glazing windows in the dwell- 
ings of the Romans. These antiquities had 
been preserved by Mr. Hardwick, on whose 
estate the site of the station is situated, 
and who watches with laudable vigilance 
the frequent discoveries which occur there. 
Mr. Thomas Wright has given a very in- 
teresting account of Kenchester in this 
Magazine, vol. xxxvii. p. 124. 

Mr. Le Keux exhibited a portfolio of 
drawings of churches in Berkshire, by Mr. 
Buckler, an extensive series of facsimiles 
of rare Roman coins, and a collection of 
illuminated initial letters, of very richly 
decorated execution, from a MS. of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. Westwood brought 
some drawings of the remarkable archi- 
tectural features of the church of St. 
Wollos, at Newport, Monmouthshire. 

The Rev. F. Dyson sent for examination 
two objects of steel, part of a large deposit 
lately found near Great Malvern. They 
are supposed to have been implements 
used in ancient mining operations. 

It was announced that at the ensuin 
meeting, on Feb. 6, Mr. Westwood woul 
read a paper on the curious Ornamentation 
and peculiar character of early Sculptured 
Monuments in North Britain, as illustrated 
by the magnificent volume recently edited 
for the Spalding Club by Mr. Stuart. Mr. 
W. Burges will also give a memoir on the 
interesting reliques of Queen Theodelinda, 
preserved at Monza. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the monthly meeting held on Tues- 
day, Jan. 6, an impression of a seal was 
presented which was found in the grave- 
yard of Beverley Minster, and which is 
now in the possession of Dr. Brereton, of 
that place. It exhibits a figure mounted 
on horseback, with a drawn sword, and 
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the legend appears to be +- 8. ITRIEN REGIS 
DE KE - E+E0GAIN. The donor of the 
impression, Mr. E. Tindall, of Bridlington, 
supposes it to belong to the last king of 
Ulster or Munster. 

A large collection of Egyptian antiquities 
made by the late George Charles Cheap, 
Esq., of Elrington, was presented by his 
sisters. It consists of the articles usually 
found in sepulchres, the vases surmounted 
with the head of a man, a jackal, a cyno- 
cephalus and a hawk, in which the viscera 
of the mummy were deposited; wooden 
figures of a hawk and a jackal, porcelain 
and wooden figures of Osiris, a mummy 
of an ibis and a serpent, and two rolls 
containing fragments of papyri, with hiero- 
glyphic and hieratic characters, andsandals 
of rushes. Among the objects brought by 
Mr. Cheap from Egypt, as appeared from 
the catalogue, were some of those frag- 
ments of pottery, with Greek inscriptions, 
which have formed the subject of a learned 
dissertation by Niebuhr, in an appendix to 
Gau’s Monumens de la Nubie. Mr. Cheap’s 
specimens were brought from Elephantine, 
but they have been found as high up 
the Nile as Dakkeh in Nubia, where a 
frontier garrison against the Ethiopians 
was maintained in the imperial times. 
Niebuhr refers some of them to the time 
of Caracalla and Geta. They are in general 
receipts or acknowledgments of rations of 
corn, scratched with a pointed instrument 
by the Roman soldiers, on a tile or pot- 
sherd; the language is Greek, but barba- 
rous and ungrammatical—ynrépay being 
used for the accusative of ujrnp, év joined 
with a genitive, and werd, in the sense of 
with, with a dative. Such a corruption of 
language was to be expected as the 
result of intercourse with a barbarous 
nation. It resembles the Creole French of 
the West Indies, the lingua franca of the 
Mediterranean, and the Latin spoken in 
the countries of the Romance tongues, 
from the sixth century to the eleventh. 
A similar use of fragments of pottery pre- 
vailed at Athens and in Rome. The ostra- 
cism derived its name from the potsherd, 
dorpaxoy, on which the name of the citizen 
was scratched, whose virtue, or talent, or 
ambition, made him dangerous to the de- 
mocracy ; and the connexion of the Latin 
suffragium with suffringo, “to break in 
small pieces,” shews how votes were given 
among the Romans. 

Among the modern curiosities brought 
by Mr.Cheap from Nubia is a wooden 
hea«l-rest, exactly resembling in form those 
which were used by the ancient Egyptians, 
and which are found in the tombs of 
Thebes ; a singular example of the tenacity 
of custom amidst all the changes of insti- 
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Che Monthly kntelligencer, 
AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Dec. 10. 

Montreal.—Destruction of the Cathe- 
dral.—A very disastrous fire occurred here, 
which has left Christ Church, the English 
cathedral, a heap of ruins, The first Pro- 
testant church erected in Montreal after 
the cession of the Canadas, it had become 
a time-honoured edifice, and as such was 
endeared to a large congregation by many 
and hallowed associations. It was filled 
with monumental tablets of a bygone gene- 
ration ; these have been all destroyed and 
irretrievably lost, to the great regret of 
many of their descendants who assem- 
bled within its walls. A splendid organ, 
considered one of the finest on this conti- 
nent, is also lost. The origin of the fire 
is unknown, but it is supposed to have 
arisen from some defect in the stove-pipes 
or flues. It was first discovered about 
midnight, in the western gallery of the 
church, and in about half-an-hour after- 
wards was supposed to be effectually ext n- 
guished, so that no effort was made to save 
anything from the body of the church, 
But the Fates willed it otherwise. The 
building was constructed with a space of 
about ten inches between the external walls 
and the lathing; up this interval the fire 
insidiously crept when all was thought 
secure, and burst out in the roof with re- 
doubled fury about one o’clock, and thence 
soon extended to the steeple, wrapping the 
whole in a mass of lurid flame. At about 
two o’clock, just before the steeple fell, the 
sight was grand indeed. The spire, a very 
beautiful one,—the sight of which had of- 
ten gladdened the eyes of the returning tra- 
veller when still distant from his home,— 
was completely enveloped in flames up to 
the cross at its extreme point. Up the in- 
terior the flames were heard rushing and 
roaring like the “noise of many waters.” 
The old clock, which had warned so many 
of the flight of time, ticked its last at two 
o’clock. About twenty minutes afterwards 
the tall steeple reeled for a moment, and 
then fell over on to the roof of the adjoining 
buildings, belonging to Mr. Mussen, which 


were in consequence set fire to and consi- 
derably inj The only thing rescued 
from the interior of the buildi: g was a 
copy of the “Last Supper,” which stood 
over the communion-table. The books, 
registers, and records, which were in the 
vestry, were all saved, as well as the dio- 
cesan library. Great complaints are made 
of the want of water at the commencement 
of the fire. It appears thut, in conse- 
quence of the enormous pressure of the 
new waterworks, it is not considered safe 
to leave the full head on when the city is 
not drawing. From some mismanagement, 
or a proper want of system, considerable 
delay ensued after the alarm was given, 
before the man at the reservoir opened the 
valves, and much valuable time was there- 
fore lost, enabling the fire to attain a height 
which it was impossible to subdue. 
Dec. 30. 

Great Snowstorm.—The moors of York- 
shire have been visited by one of the most 
severe storms of wind and snow expe- 
rienced in that locality for a very long 
period. The storm set in on Christmas- 
night with severe frost and a heavy down- 
fall of snow. In the neighbourhood of 
Skipton its effects are very disastrous, and 
they have been experienced with more or 
less severity throughout the whole of the 
Craven district, in which the farmers have 
sustained serious losses. The high prevail- 
ing winds drove the snow like an avalanche 
before them, and the sheep have had to be 
dug from drifts three and four yards in 
depth. One farmer, who had nearly 500 
sheep out, has scarcely recovered a tithe 
of them alive. On the Conistone Moor 
thirty sheep were taken out dead from one 
of the drifts ; on Embsay Moor nine were 
found huddled together in a similar hole ; 
on Cracoe Fell a large number were either 
smothered in the snowdrifts or frozen to 
death; indeed, throughout the whole neigh- 
bourhood sim‘lar disastrous losses have been 
experienced by the farmers. 

Altered Manners in France.—“I have 
said that the French have lately imitated 
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the English a good deal. Any one who 
has lived in Paris a few years can testify 
to that fact. Some years back scarcely 
anybody ever thought of taking tea, and 
the English who asked for it in cafés could 
not always get it—and when they did, 
were regarded with a sort of bewildered 
astonishment as they drank it ;—in some 
parts of France tea was even considered a 
medicine, and it was the druggist, not the 
grocer, who dealt in it! Now tea is as 
common as can be—you cannot go into a 
decetit house without finding it, and in a 
café you will see a dozen people taking it 
at atime. Some years back the English- 
man who took brandy-and-waterwas looked 
on as a savage; now everybody drinks 
brandy-and-water, and the concoction is 
called by the English name Grog. Very 
little beer was drank some years ago ; now 
the quantity tippled is prodigious ; even 
English ales and stouts are well known 
here. What the French called rosbif was 
the vilest abomination ever known, and 
was cut into a sort of roll of extraordinary 
fashion ; now rosbif is cooked and cut into 
joints in the English way. For many 
years there was only one decent English 
eating-house in Paris, where one could get 
a plain, wholesome English dinner; now 
there are at least a score, and, strange to 
say, that for one Englishman who goes to 
them, a dozen French go. In imitation of 
the English, too, a very large portion of 
the Parisians now use the coal-fires instead 
of wood; they wear garments resembling 
the English cut ; and they are extensive 
readers of English novels, either in the 
original or translated. — Correspondent, 
Nottingham Journal. 

Sydney University.— This magnificent 
structure is progressing rapidly, the ma- 
son-work of the great hall being within a 
few months of completion. It would be 
difficult for those who have not seen the 
edifice to form any adequate conception of 
the grandeur of its design, or the artistic 
truthfulness with which that design is 
being carried out. Every portion of the 
building is massive, elegant, and sugges- 
tive of the highest attributes of architec- 
tural beauty, yet withal manifesting a high 
degree of the useful combined with the 
beautiful. The total elevation of the fine 
string-cornice, which is dotted with elabo- 
rately carved bosses, is forty-four feet. 
The northern face of the edifice, having 
attained its proper height, is now being 
surmounted by the battlement, which gives 
to the building a highly-finished appear- 
ance. Of the numerous fine specimens of 
carving, that of the royal and vice-regal 
arms is worthy of special mention. It is 
placed over the principal entrance of the 
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hall of the institution, and will, no doubt, 
add greatly to the general effect. There 
are about 100 persons employed on the 
works, and the greatest energy obtains in 
all departments of the work. It is believed 
that the hall and offices immediately ad- 
joining will be sufficiently forward to ad- 
mit of the business of the university being 
carried on in that building in about twelve 
months.— Sydney Empire. 
Jan. 1 


The Butterstone on Cotherston Moor.— 
The Butterstone is a boulder, one of the 
many remarkable stones scattered over a 
wide surface of the valley of the Tees, and 
claiming no affinity with the rocks of the 
district. It is supposed that those boulders, 
at a remote geological epoch, were depo- 
sited in their present situations through 
the agency of glaciers. It was during the 
great plague of 1636, which desolated 
the whole of the North of England, that 
the Butterstone received its name. The 
fairs and markets of Barnard Castle and 
the neighbouring towns were “ cried 
down,” to prevent the spread of the in- 
fection, and the country-people had to de- 
vise methods for the exchange of their 
products. Tradition has handed down 
that a large brazen vessel, constantly 
kept full of water, stood upon the Butter- 
stone. The farmers brought their butter 
and eggs and placed them on the stone, 
and then retired; upon which the inha- 
bitants of the towns assembled, and put- 
ting money in the basin, took away the 
articles left. The sale of wheat and cattle 
was effected in the same manner. Sacks 
of wheat were brought to the spot, and 
the purchaser, on his arrival, carted them 
away, leaving what he considered to be 
their value in money: cattle were secured 
by ropes, and the bargain was similarly 
concluded—the value being confided to 
the judgment or honesty of the buyer. 
The Butterstone is situated in the parish 
of Romaldkirk, which was almost depopu- 
lated by the pestilence. 

New Town at Milford.—Plans for the 
erection of a new town at Milford have 
been prepared, and application is to be 
made in the next session for an act to carry 
the same into effect. It is laid out in 
front of Milford Church, and is ultimately 
to be extended to Castle Pill. The sur- 
veyors have been actively engaged in mark- 
ing out the ground, The plans are elabo- 
rate, and comprise terraces, shops, and de- 
tached villas, with a complete system of 
lighting, water, and drainage. The erec- 
tion of public baths and an assembly-room 
has been settled; and in conjunction with 
the line from Johnstone, it has been de- 
termined to erect a new pier—a desidera- 
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tum long needed. To carry out these im- 
provements a company has been formed, 
who are taking the necessary steps to pro- 
cure an act for the formation of gas-works, 
cemetery, water-works, &c., and the cus- 
tomary parliamentary notices have been 
issued. These works, when completed, 
will form a perfectly new town at Milford, 
which is rapidly becoming a place of im- 
portance, owing to the increased traffic 
that is developed there. 
JAN. 3. 

Murder of the Archbishop of Paris.— 
Saturday was the féte of Ste. Généviéve, 
and the archbishop went to the church, 
according to announcement, to preside over 
the opening of the annual xeuvaine in 
honour of the saint, who is patroness of 
the city of Paris. After vespers, and after 
a sermon preached by Mgr. Lacarriére, 
bishop of La Basse-Terre, a procession 
was formed and paraded round the church 
in the customary way, the archbishop in 
his robes walking at the head of the lady- 
patronesses of Ste. Généviéve. Just as the 
archbishop arrived opposite the outer door, 
and was about to turn up the nave, a man 
advanced towards him from the crowd of 
spectators, and removing the prelate’s cope 
with his left hand, plunged with great 
force, with his right hand, a large Catalan 
knife into the prelate’s breast, near the 
heart, exclaiming as he did so, “ Down 
with the dess!” (A bas la déesse.) 
The archbishop fell back two steps, cried 
out “Ah, le malheureux !” staggered, and 
fell into the arms of the priests who sur- 
rounded him. The wounded prelate moan- 
ed two or three times, as if in great suf- 
fering, and was the moment after bathed 
in the blood which flowed from the wound. 
He was immediately conveyed into the 
vestry, and medical assistance sent for ; but 
all human aid was found to be useless, as 
he expired almost immediately. The fatal 
blow was struck with such extraordinary 
rapidity that it was impossible to prevent 
it. The assassin, a young man of about 
thirty years of age, dressed in dark-colour- 
ed clothes, made no attempt to escape, and 
was immediately seized; he had at the 
moment the knife, from which the blood 
was dropping, still in his hand. Just be- 
fore the venerable prelate breathed his 
last, the Abbé Surat, vicar-general, who 
was close to him, gave him absolution. 

The assassin was conveyed to the Marié of 
the 12th arrondissement, and M. Moignon, 
substitute of the procureur-imperial, and 
M. Treilhard, examining magistrate, were 
immediately summoned, and commenced 
an interrogatory. M.Cordouin, procureur- 
imperial, and M. Pietri, prefect of police, 
subsequently interrogated him also. From 
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what he said, it appears that he is a priest 
of the diocese of Meaux, named Vergis. 
He had been four or five times interdicted 
for misconduct, and some months back was 
again suspended, for having preached a- 
gainst the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In November last he displayed 
great zeal in defending a woman who was 
tried at Melun for poisoning her husband, 
and though she was convicted of the crime, 
and condemned to hard labour for life, he 
printed a pamphlet declaring that she was 
innocent, and casting the grossest imputa- 
tions on the judges and the public prose- 
cutor. The pamphlet was seized by the 
authorities before it could be distributed, 
and it caused a new complaint against him 
to be made to his bishop. A little later, 
he uttered menaces against a respected 
clergyman of the diocese of Paris, who had 
done him many kindnesses ; and the clergy- 
man deemed it necessary to make repre- 
sentation to the police. 

On the 24th of December the man came 
to Paris, and took up his residence at an 
hotel, No.2, Rue Racine. He was accus- 
tomed to pass days in the public libraries, 
and even on Saturday he went to one, as 
usual. He endeavoured to obtain an ap- 
pointment in the diocese of Paris, but it 
was notified to him that the archbishop 
would not grant him one. On hearing 
this, he appears to have projected the death 
of the prelate, and he purchased for the 

a knife at the shop of a cutler in 
the Rue Dauphine. After he had stated 
the previous facts, he was asked if he had 
stabbed the archbishop more than once, 
and he answered, “No; I only gave him 
one stab, for I struck in the heart, and 
knew the blow was mortal.” “Why,” he 
was asked, “did you cry, ‘Down with the 
goddess !’ when you struck the fatal blow?” 
“ Because I do not believe in the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, against 
which I have preached from the pulpit, 
and I wished to protest once more against 
the impious doctrine.”—* Why did you 
commit so grave a crime?” “ Because I 
was interdicted, and because the arch- 
bishop had declared that the interdiction 
would not be removed.” He then added, 
after a pause, “A priest cannot be allowed 
to die of hunger.” He admitted that he 
had gone to the church with the premedi- 
tated intention of killing the archbishop ; 
and he then several times cried, with some 
violence, “No goddess! no goddess!” One 
of the gentlemen who interrogated him 
remarked, that the crime which he had 
committed was one of frightful enormity. 
“Yes,” he exclaimed, “it is frightful!” 
and then tears fell from his eyes. He 
begged for a New Testament, and said, 
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JT shall have great need of it during the 
night.” 

The assassin replied to the questions put 
to him with calmness, and only displayed 
agitation when he referred to the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. His fea- 
tures are full of expression. In the course 
of the evening he was conveyed to the 
Conciergerie, and a turnkey was placed 
with him in his cell. On examining his 
dress, some printed papers were found 
fastened in his coat. 

Hippo-dentology.— A rather unusual 
case occurred within the last week in the 
practice of Mr. Ferguson, her Majesty’s 
veterinary surgeon in Ireland. A _ horse, 
belonging to a person named Walker, liv- 
ing in Brunswick-street, had been con- 
demned as glandered, and ordered to be 
destroyed, his owner having been prose- 
cated for allowing him on a public tho- 
roughfare. The animal was wasted in 
condition, and had a profuse discharge 
from one nostril, similar to that of glan- 
ders. On making enquiries relative to the 
history of the case, Mr. Ferguson ascer- 
tained that the animal occasionally could 
scarcely masticate his food. This induced 
him to examine the horse’s mouth, with a 
view to ascertaining the state of his teeth. 
Seeing one of the upper back teeth (the 
last but one) discoloured, he determined 
on extracting it, fancying it possible that 
it was affected with caries, and that an 
abscess had formed at its root and burst 
into the nose, thus giving rise to the fetid 
discharge from the nostril of that side. 
On drawing the tooth, which was accom- 
plished by a leviathan instrument exactly 
resembling the key tooth-extractor for the 
human subject, Mr. Ferguson’s surmises 
were found to be correct. There was not 
alone decided caries of the tooth, but also 
a large chronic abscess at the extremity 
of its socket, the contents of which had 
forced a passage for themselves through 
the bones into the passage of the nose, 
profusely furnishing the nostril with a 
most offensive discharge, which had been 
mistaken for that of glanders, and well- 
nigh was the cause of sealing the animal’s 
fate. Since the extraction of the tooth 
the discharge has ceased, and the horse 
masticates his food properly, and has evi- 
dently improved in health, strength, con- 
dition, and spirits, beg now able to do 
ordinary work, Thus dental surgery is 
occasionally as requisite for the horse as 
for his master.— Manchester Examiner. 

JAN. 4, 

The stormy weather at the end of last 
week, which continued up to Tuesday (this 
day) morning, proved very disastrous on 
the coasts, causing many wrecks, with a 
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considerable loss of life. The north-east 
coast of England was the scene of nume- 
rous disasters. At Hartlepool, a schooner 
was seen to go down: all hands perished. 
The Cullercoats fisherman saw another 
schooner founder. The steamer “ Dunas- 
kin,” from Lisbon to Bristol, was lost 
near Penzance, with all hands—twelve in 
number. There were several wrecks on 
the Welsh coasts. A painful spectacle 
was witnessed off Rhyl: thirteen men 
put off in a life-boat to assist a ship; a 
gust of wind capsized the boat; ten of the 
crew were immediately drowned; three 
clung to the keel, but at last they too 
were washed off. At Bristol and Cardiff 
much damage was done, buildings hav- 
ing been partially destroyed or altogether 
blown down by the tremendous force of 
the wind. At Lowestoft, the master of 
the brig “ Peggy” was found on the sands 
alive, but fearfully bruised: his ship and 
crew had gone to the bottom. 

Spite of the fearful weather, the “Violet” 
mail-packet left Ostend on Monday even- 
ing, January 3: she should have arrived 
at Dover on the following morning, but 
came not. In the course of Tuesday the 
wreck of a steamer was observed deeply 
imbedded in the sand at the south end of 
the Goodwins: it was the “Violet.” Her 
mail-bags were recovered; and three 
bodies found lashed to a life-buoy were 
identified as those of stokers employed 
in the “Violet.” All hands (seventeen) 
had been drowned, with at least one pas- 
senger. There was a heavy snow-storm 
during Monday night, and it is supposed 
that the Gull Light was mistaken by the 
people of the “ Violet” for the light on the 
South Foreland—a too frequent mistake— 
and that in consequence the vessel was 
steered direct on to the sand. The mas- 
ter, Mr. Lynes, and the whole crew, were 
picked men. 

A large American ship, the “Northern 
Belle,” was in distress off Kingsgate—be- 
tween Margate and Broadstairs—on Mon- 
day. A Margate lugger, the “ Victory,” 
went to offer aid; an immense wave over- 
whelmed the “ Victory,” and at least ten 
brave fellows perished in an instant. Dur- 
ing the night the “ Northern Belle” broke 
from her anchors, and drove on the rocks. 
At daybreak, twenty-three mariners were 
seen lashed to the rigging of the only mast 
left standing. Two lite-boats brought from 
Broadstairs, in three trips full of deadly 
peril, saved the whole of this unfortu- 
nate crew: when they and their rescuers 
landed, a most exciting scene occurred 
among the crowds assembled on shore. 

During the recent stormy weather, the 
cables of the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
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pany, both to Ostend and to Calais, were 
broken near the South Foreland, by the 
anchor of a vessel which caught the ca- 
bles in succession; the tremendous strain 
caused by the rough weather snapping 
them. The accident did not, however, 
suspend telegraphic communication with 
the Continent; the cable of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company from 
Orfordness to the Hague and Amsterdam, 
placing London in communication with 
every telegraph-station in Europe. 

The New York and Liverpool packet- 
ship “ New York” went ashore on the night 
of the 19th of December, two miles from 
Barnegat inlet. Next morning, the se- 
cond mate and six men succeeded in land- 
ing with a rope in one of the ship’s boats ; 
the passengers were afterwards landed in 
safety. The captain, Mr. M‘Kinnon, was 
dangerously beaten and wounded by seven 
of his crew, while endeavouring to sup- 
press insubordination. He snapped a pis- 
tol at one man; it missed fire, and he was 
knocked down, and but for the mate, who 
stood over him, would have been mur- 
dered. The mate also was in great dan- 
ger, but one of the mutineers took his 
part. Next day this man was killed by 
his comrades. For four days and nights 
the emigrants, 300 in number, remain- 
ed without shelter of any kind on the 
bleak coast. The murderous crew fied 
into the interior. They were a dreadful 
lot, picked up at Liverpool, and had be- 
haved very badly during the voyage. Jus- 
tice is looking after them. 

Jan. 7. 

Final settlement of the disputed Treaty 
of Paris.—The Moniteur of this day con- 
tains the following :—“ The conference has 
signed a protocol which puts an end to 
the difficulties which have delayed the 
execution of the treaty of the 30th of 
March. The conference, with unanimous 
accord, has decided that the frontier shall 
follow the valley of Trajan up the river 
Yalpuch, leaving Tiglorad and Toback to 
Moldavia, and that Russia shall retain 
upon the right bank Komrat, with 330 
versts of territory. The Isle of Serpents 
is to be considered as part of the mouths 
of the Danube. The conference recognises 
that it was the intention of the congress 
to re-establish by Article 21 the territories 
west of the new boundaries in their former 
situation ; and to conform to the intentions 
of the negociators of peace, it has decided 
that [these territories shall be annexed to 
Moldavia, with the exception of Dolk, on 
the Danube, which will revert to Turkey. 
The conference has decided, moreover, that 
the boundaries shall be settled and take 
effect by the 30th of March at the latest, 
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and that at the same date the Austrian 
troops and the British fleet shall have 
evacuated the Danubian Principalities and 
the interior waters of Turkey. The com- 
mission of the Principalities will then be 
able to enter those provinces, and proceed 
to the execution of iis mission. At the 
conclusion of its labours, the commission 
will report to the conference, which will 
reassemble, according to the terms of Arti- 
cle 25, in order to settle by a convention 
the final agreement between the contract- 
ing parties as to the organization of the 
Principalities.” 
Jan. 8. 

Right of Scottish Peers to sit in the 
House of Commons.—The state of the law 
on the right of Scotch Peers to sit in the 
House of Commons exhibits all the confu- 
sion peculiar to the privileges of the peer- 
age. Viscount Drumlanrig, member for 
Dumfriesshire, has become, by the death 
of his father, the Marquis of Queensberry, 
a Scotch peer, and consequently without a 
seat in the House of Lords. Does he in 
virtue of his peerage lose his right to sit 
for a shire or burgh in the House of 
Commons? It would seem that Lord 
Drumlanrig has some intention of retain- 
ing his seat, if it be allowable to him to 
do so by law. Such, at least, is the ques- 
tion that has been raised, and on which 
there seems great scope for fine-spun legal 
argument. The point was discussed in 
the Scotch Parliament at the period of 
the Union, but, as in the case of the life- 
peerage question of last session, the diffi- 
culty was only evaded, not clearly and 
definitively solved. The House of Com- 
mons, on a certain occasion, decided that 
the eldest sons of the peers of Scotland 
were not capable of sitting for shires and 
burghs at the time of the Union, and 
theretore by the treaty of Union remained 
incapable still. The Scotch peers had thus 
the humiliation of seeing both themselves 
and their sons excluded from Parliament, 
except for a brief period by a process of 
election among themselves. This decision 
would seem to have finally settled the 
question, but the law has in some respects 
been changed, and exceptions and anoma- 
lies have arisen which serve to throw a 
specious air over the claim of one in the 
position of Lord Drumlanrig, now Mar- 
quis of Queensberry, to sit in the House of 
Commons. The prohibition against the 
eldest sons of Scotch peers is no longer in 
force, else how did Lord Drumlanrig, the 
eldest son of a Scotch peer, come to re- 
present Dumfriesshire in the House of 
Commons? The truth is, that the Scotch 


Reform Bill abolished the disqualification 
of the eldest sons of Scotch peers to sit in 
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Parliament for shires or burghs, but said 
nothing of Scotch peers themselves—lvav- 
ing this a moot point, on which men of 
antiquarian lore and legal talent may still 
exercise a discursive fancy. ‘The decision 
of Parliament in the year after the Union 
referred exclusively to the eldest sons of 
the peers of Scotland, so that the question 
as regards peers themselves is thrown back 
to the time of the Union.— Glasgow Mail. 
JAN. 9. 

Conviction, punishment, and pardon of 
an innocent man, John Markham, as re- 
lated by Mr. Rose, Under-sheriff of Lon- 
don.—He was walking in Oxford-street on 
a Saturday in April last, when a police- 
man touched him on the shoulder, and 
finally took him to the station-house. 
Being Saturday, he was detained in a cell 
there till Monday, and was then taken 
before a magistrate. Before he was finally 
committed for trial, he was remanded from 
time to time for six weeks ; one month of 
the time of these remands he was detained 
in the House of Correction, and the re- 
mainder in Newgate. On his trial, he 
was most ably defended by Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine, who, interested in the case, 
and satisfied of his client’s innocence, ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to procure his 
acquittal by a most eloquent speech ; 
nevertheless he was convicted: a witness, 
certainly a most respectable and honest 
witness, had positively sworn to his iden- 
tity. The jury relied on this testimony ; 
the witness was mistaken; the man was 
sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. 
I heard his trial; I was satisfied he had 
been unjustly convicted. 

The execution of his sentence began; 
he was two months in Newgate picking 
oakum with the convicts there, who in 
this prison are all in one room together— 
three murderers at one time, pirates who 
had deliberately planned wholesale mas- 
sacres, to be accompanied by indescriba- 
ble atrocities ; burglars, garotters, thieves 
from their birth, receiversand putters-up of 
robberies, and the perpetrators of unmen- 
tionable crimes. The amusement of this 
den of devilry is to narrate their crimes, 
and to plan fresh ones. Now John Mark- 
ham was innocent, and he constantly as- 
serted his innocence ; in consequence, he 
was persecuted and tormented by his as- 
sociates here with the most virulent and 
relentless malignity. It is impossible to 
narrate the constant outrages perpetrated 
on “the countryman,” as he was called by 
these felons. 

To the regular criminal, imprisonment 
in Newgate has little terror; he rather 
likes the opportunity of telling boasting 
stories of crime to such an audience ; and 
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at this amusement the most criminal shines 
the most, and is thought the highest of. 

In the course of time, Markham was 
removed to Millbank, where there is a 
separate confinement—a dreadful system ; 
locked up in a gloomy, solitary cell at 
half-past five in the evening, to bed at 
eight, rise at 6 in the morning. Can any 
one conceive the horror of this man’s 
thoughts? He had parted with all his 
ready money, and many of his things, for 
his defence: he had a wife and child; 
they were utterly destitute: hiswife parted 
with every stick of furniture and every 
rag of clothing during his imprisonment, 
and many a day was without a meal of 
victuals; and now, in agony unutterable, he 
often thought of her, and how she was 
existing. 

From Millbank, Markham was moved 
to Pentonville, where he was three months 
in solitary confinement, — solitary and 
separate even in chapel, where each pri- 
soner is enclosed in a wooden box, so that 
he can see no one but the clergyman: 
here in the chapel, at the sound of a hu- 
man voice, the convicts are often af- 
fected, faint away, or shriek out. “ Why ?” 
I asked Markham. “Oh, they think of 
home, or something of that,” he replied. 
At this prison, the prisoners wear a mask 
made of cloth, very hot and very un- 
pleasant. 

At length the really guilty man was 
taken, and admitted that Markhamwn was 
totally innocent. The touch of nature 
which makes all mankind kin is not want- 
ing even in crime: this man sent Mark- 
ham’s wife £5 by a mode most elaborately 
circuitous, to avoid being traced. 

The governor of the Pentonville prison 
finally broke it to Markham (in so thought- 
ful and considerate a manner, that it seems 
to have made the deepest impression upon 
the unhappy man) that he was no longer 
a prisoner; that it was proved he was 
innocent ; that he was now a free man, 
and might go as soon as he liked. The 
governor then sent a policeman in plain 
clothes to inform Markham’s wife of his 
liberation, and gave him a sovereign. 

Well, he is free. The delirious joy of 
unexpected liberty passes away, and now 
he has no work, no means of getting a 
living—character gone. Was he not tried, 
convicted, and sentenced? People won’t 
believe he was discharged from prison be- 
cause he was innocent! I was much struck 
with the justice of the following remark 
from your leading article, and the neces- 
sity of your recommendation being adopt- 
ed :—* He should be invited to attend at 
the court where he had received his sen- 
tence, and his innocence should be as em- 
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phatically proclaimed by the presiding 
judge, as his supposed guilt had been on 
a former occasion.” 

By the exertions of the Ordinary of 
Newgate, another man, Martin by name, 
who had been convicted and sentenced to 


four years’ penal servitude, for highway - 


robbery with violence, at Bethnal-green, 
was proved to be innocent. I heard this 
man tried, and doubted his guilt. When 
undergoing his sentence, he came under 
the care of the Ordinary of Newgate; he 
believed him to be innocent. We ran- 
sacked Bethnal-green for three days, and 
got undoubted evidence that he was not 
guilty, and, moreover, discovered who was 
the guilty man. Martin also was par- 
doned, and not long since he stood in my 
office, an emaciated wreck of his former 
self. Before he went to Millbank, he 
said he did’nt know his own strength, and 
; work without fatigue the longest 
ay. 
Jan. 10. 

Neufchétel—It_ was in 1707, in the 
midst of the War of Succession, that the 
house of Brandenburg. bi came seised and 
p-ssessed of the prinéipality of Neufchatel. 
The death of the Duchess of Nemours, the 
last of the house of Longueville, threw the 
principality, so to spexk, into chancery. 
There were several claimants, but the 
chief were the King of Prussia, who 
claimed from otr William III., and the 
Duke of Orleans. At that time the 
allies were in the ascendant, but wanted 
all the men they could obtain from Prus- 
sia; Frederick I., greedy of territory, 
honours, and European standing, was open 
to a bribe; and the allies, exerting their 
influence, and the king opening his purse- 
strings and showering gold among the 
chief men of Neufchitel, Marlborough 
succeeded in obtaining a Prussian contin- 
gent, and Frederick became Prince of 
Neufchitel. But how he got it—what 
amount of sovereignty he obtained—how 
he used his power—these are questions 
having only an archeological interest ; for 
Frederick William IV. does not, or rather 
did not, hold his princedom under the title- 
deeds of Frederick I. The claims of the 
house of Hohenzollern to Neufchatel are 
of a modern date; they are not ancient 
rights; their foundations are no older 
than 1815: for in 1806 the Emperor 
Napoleon obtained a legal cession of the 
fief from the King of Prussia, whose army 
he routed at Jena; and he gave the prin- 
cipality to one of his generals—Marshal 
Berthier. For seven years the Marshal 
enjoyed his princedom ; but in 1813 the 
fortune of war changed: Napoleon fell 
back upon France,-and his troops with. 
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him ; Neufchitel passed into the hands of 
the allies; and Prussia put in her claim at 
the Congress of Vienna. The claim was 
reluctantly allowed. The King of Prussia 
was not, however, permitted to establish 
himself as Prince of Neufchatel without 
conditions. Successively the Congress re- 
fused to admit Neufchatel as part of the 
dominions of Prussia into the German 
Bund; to allow the king to isolate the 
canton from Switzerland, to become an 
ally of the canton of Berne. The Congress 
had other views. They were det rmined 
to make Switzerland a powerful neutral 
state, and they resolved to round her 
frontier on the side of France with the 
canton of Neufchitel. As regards Swit- 
zerland, this was their primary aim. First 
in order came the incorporation of the 
canton in the Confederation--that, was 
essential ; next, the grant of the suzerainty 
to the King of Prussia—that was secondary 
ind non-essential. By this arrangement 
the king acquired a limited, not an abso- 
lute, sovereignty in the canton. Thus, 
while he had local executive power, nomi- 
nated the governor and the judges, had 
a veto on the acts of the legislative bodies, 
and drew a tribute from the revenues of 
the state, the Helvetic Confederation alone 
could declare war, make peace, negotiate 
treaties of commerce, and raise a contingent 
of troops in the canton for fed:ral purposes. 
The inhabitants of Neufchitel were thus 
subjected to a double allegiance—to the'r 
prince and to the federation. This double 
relation had long before 1848 become a 
grievance. It reached a climax in 1847, 
when the prince forbade the canton to 
take part in the war against the Son- 
derbund ; a veto which his subjects neither 
respected nor obeyed. And when, towards 
the close of that year, he proposed that 
Europe should hold a kind of congress at 
Neufchatel, to deliberate respecting an 
intervention in Swiss affairs, he forfeited 
the slight hold he had over the majority 
of his Swiss subj cts. It was not strange, 
therefore, that in the revolutionary fever 
of 1848 the people of Neufchatel should 
be able, by pacific means, to repudiate the 
sovereignty of Prussia, and proclaim the 
canton a free and independent member of 
the Swiss Confederation. 

The question may be asked, Why did the 
Helvetic government acknowledge the new 
constitution of Neufchditel ?—It had no 
other course. Prussian sovereignty over 
Neufchatel is recognized in no document 
signed by Switzerland. Neufcl:dtel entered 
the Bund as a “sovereign” canton. By 
the act of union, which determined the re- 
lations of the canton-principality with the 
Federation, it was provided that the latter 
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should recognize exclusively “the govern- 
ment residing at Neufchitel ;” the object 
of the stipulatiou being to exclude the 
King of Prussia, as such, from all authority 
in the Federation. So far as Neufchitel, 
therefore, was affected by the Treaty of 
Vienna and the acts to which it gave rise, 
Neufchitel stood exactly in the same po- 
sition as England, Franee, Belgium, or 
any other country. It had the impre- 
scriptible right—a right so freely used in 
France—of changing at pleasure its form 
of government; and the federal authori- 
ties of Switzerland, it was expressly stipu- 
lated, were to recognize no government 
but the resident government of Neufchatel. 
No doubt the King of Prussia protested ; 
and in 1852, taking advantage of the ad- 
vent of a Tory ministry in England, and 
his position in the councils of Europe, he 
indneed France, England, Austria, and 
Russia to sign the protocol of London 
recognizing his claims. This was an ex- 
traordinary step to take, especially as in 
1848 the European governments had re- 
cognized the new Swiss constitution, and, 
of course, the change in the state of Neuf- 
chitel. The King of Prussia, however, was 
not in a position to enforce his claims by 
arms; and he allowed four years to settle 
over the protocol of London without action, 
thereby strengthening the Swiss side of 
the case. It was not until the insurrection 
of last September had been suppressed and 
the insurgents imprisoned, that he moved 
in the matter, and so intemperately con- 
ducted his case as to bring the two govern- 
ments on the verge of war. 

It will be seen from this plain state- 
ment, that the status quo satisfies the 
larger and more important purpose of the 
Treaty of Vienna in the disposal of Neuf- 
chitel, and is in accordance with the de- 
sires of the people of that canton. Europe 
is not in the l-ast degree b:nefited by the 
presence of the sovereignty of Prussia in 
Neufchitel; the Prussian monarchy is not 
injured by its absence; while the Swiss 
republic is positively benefited by the in- 
corporation of the canton under its federal 
constitution, and Europe is benefited by 
the homogeneity of Switzerland. 

In the presence of facts like these, it 
would be idle to talk of the violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna—still more idle, when 
we remember that Russia has systemati- 
cally violated the treaty by her absorption 
of Poland; that Austria has violated the 
treaty by the suppression of the Republic 
of Cracow ; that France has violated the 
treaty by selecting a Bonaparte for em- 
peror; and that a distinct violation of the 
treaty was consummated when Belgiun 
was cut off from Holland. 
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So far as the people of Neufchitel are 
concerned, they have as good a right as 
the people of France to change their form 
of government. The Prince of Neufchatel 
is preeisely in the same position towards 
the canton and the Confederation as the 


. Count de Chambord or the Count de Paris 


towards France. His rights have been 
extinguished in the same manner that 
their rights were extinguished. The sove- 
reignty of a Bonaparte in France is a 
violation of the solemn compacts of 1815, 
when Prussia, with others, bound herself 
to use foree for the exclusion of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and his family from supreme 
power in France: yet Prussia not only 
permits, but recognizes, this violation of 
European treaties. If the Prince of Neuf- 
chitel were not King of Prussia, he would 
probably be as helpless, and as incapable 
of disturbing Europe, as the Count de 
Chambord or the Count de Paris. 

Plain men would settle the dispute in 
five minutes. There are two things to 
uphold —the integrity of Switzerland as a 
neutral state, and the right of a people 
“to select its own form of government, 
and to regulate its domestic affairs.” And 
these two things would be upheld, if the 
King of Prussia were induced to surrender 
his parchment claims simultaneously with 
the surrender of the rebel: prisoners. Such 
is the arrangement to which the Swiss 
would agree, and which would be a rea- 
sonable settlement of the question.— 
Spectator. 

*,* This question has sinee been settled 
in the manner here suggested. 

Jan. 11. 

Swindling extraordinary.—This last 
business of the “ great eity forgeries” is a 
long and complicated series of villanies—a 
complete epic of forgery and thieving, with 
a person of eminently respectable position 
as its hero. In the demi-monde this “ great 
man” is familiarly known as “ Jem Saward, 
the barrister.” In the “ Law List” of the 
present year he appears in more formal 
style, as “ James Townshend Saward, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law and Special Pleader, of 
the Inner Temple and the Home Circuit.” 
His date of call is stated to have been the 
28th of November, 1840. “Jem Saward” 
is stated to have helped the “ great bullion 
robbers” in disposing of a portion of their 
plunder. But that act of friendly assist- 
ance was but a trifling episode in his truly 
great career. The charge on which he is 
now arraigned, on the evidence of an ac- 
complice,—who comes out of prison under 
a sentence of transportation for life,—is 
that of having been for years the manag- 
ing director of a sort of joint-stock com- 
puny for the easier perpetration of forgery. 
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Of course, Mr. Atwell, the approver’s evi- 
dence is to be regarded with considerable 
suspicion, and in a legal point of view is 
worth nothing until it is corroborated; 
but it is full of minute circumstances, 
which no fertility of imagination could 
possibly have invented. 

According to Atwell’s evidence, the mo- 
dus operandi pursued by this gigantic 
partnership in fraud had the simplicity 
and uniformity generally observable in all 
the conceptions of a master-mind. “Jem 
Saward’s” plan of operations was to possess 
himself in the first instance, by aid of 
auxiliary burglars or pickpockets, of as 
many blank cheque-books as he could pro- 
cure; the next step was to obtain the sig- 
natures of the owners ; the third, to simu- 
late them; the fourth, to fill up the drafts 
for such sums as should satisfy the cupidity 
of the forgers without exciting the suspi- 
cion of the banks ; and the fifth, to divide 
the spoil on the equitable principle of 
awarding the largest portion of cash to 
the shareholder or partner who had taken 
the most prominent part in the risk. This 
was the general outline. The details, of 
course, of each successive case varied. A 
very usual description of “ business” with 
the firm was, after having completed the 
forgery of one or more cheques, to hire 
furnished apartments for a week, then to 
go out into the highways and pick up some 
unsuspecting youth to act as bearer of the 
cheques to the banks, giving him direc- 
tions to bring back the proceeds to the 
newly-hired rooms, which were, of course, 
immediately evacuated when the object of 
their hirers had been thus accomplished. 
The gentleman principally engaged in the 
hiring department appears to have been a 
Mr. Anderson, who seems to have rejoiced 
in an infinite assortment of wigs and 
whiskers, and to have been in the weekly 
practice of “immasking his noted outer 
garments” in some new disguise. It was 
in the department of some other gentle- 
man of the firm to act as follower to the 
bearer of the cheque. The duty of this 
follower was to enter the bank “ promis- 
cuously,” at the same time as the extem- 
porised messenger, and to watch operations 
at the counter; in case of failure, to de- 
camp instantly, in order to warn the as- 
sociates who were in waiting; in case of 
success, to follow the messenger back. This 
last precaution was frequently necessary. 
On one occasion, a freshly-caught messen- 
ger, who had been despatched by the con- 
federates from the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way to Barclay’s Bank, having got his 
cheque cashed, was observed by Mr. Atwell, 
who, on this occasion, acted as watcher, to 
be returning to Shoreditch by the some- 
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what indirect route of London-bridge. A 
tap on the shoulder from Mr. Atwell, and 
a gentle reminder that “a gentleman was 
waiting for him at the Eastern Counties,” 
restored the truant to a sudden recollec- 
tion that he had mistaken his way. Indeed, 
so well were the measures of the company 
taken in this respect, that they do not 
appear, in many years of villany, to have 
met with a single loss from the retributive 
rascality of the agents, who ran the risk 
(in one case, noticed Jan. 9, as it proved, a 
very real and serious risk) of becoming 
their victims. 

One of the master-strokes of “Jem 
Saward” appears to have been his device 
for extorting a signature from a shrewd 
practitioner of the law. A gentleman con- 
nected with the firm had “accidentally 
found in” (i.e. filched from) the pockets of 
Mr. Turner, a solicitor, a quantity of blank 
drafts on Gosling and Co,: the point was 
to get Mr. Turner to fill up a cheque, in 
order that these blanks might be turned 
by the forger’s craft into gold. The con- 
trivance was this. The name of Hesp was 
assumed for the nonce by one of the con- 
federates, and attached to an I O U for 
some thirty odd pounds. Mr. Atwell took 
this I O U to Mr. Turner’s offices, directing 
him to write a lawyer’s letter for the 
amount. The requisite sum was meanwhile 
furnished to the soi-disant Hesp, the 
lawyer’s letter was sent to the indicated ad- 
dress, and in due course the £30, which had 
heen lodged for the purpose, was paid into 
the lawyex’s office. In a day or two Atwell 
called there to receive it, trusting that 
Mr. Turner would write a cheque for the 
amount. So ingenious was the villany, 
that Atwell had dealt with Mr. Turner 
under the name of Mr. W. Hunter, in 
order that Mr. Turner, by making the 
cheque payable in that name, might betray 
the manner in which he wrote the syllable 
“Hun,” so as the better to enable the 
forgers to fill up the blank cheques for 
hundreds. All this ingenuity, however, 
was on this first occasion thrown away. 
To the great disgust of Mr. Atwell, the 
clerk of Mr. Turner simply paid him over 
the hard cash ; and the whole process had 
to be repeated again, with a second I O U 
for a larger sum, lodged in the same way 
and taken out by the same party. This 
second time the ruse succeeded, and the 
blank drafts on “ Goslings” were filled up 
to a very large amount. We will not at 
present pursue further the complicated 
windings of this labyrinth of villany, but 
will take the liberty of concluding with 
the following sentiment of Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the Great, which seems to express 
with some accuracy the natural reflections 
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that arise in the mind when contemplating 
such a career as that of Mr. James Town- 
shend Saward: “That the same capacity 
which qualifies a housebreaker, a highway- 
man, or a shoplifter, to arrive at any high 
degree of eminence in his profession, would 
likewise raise a man in what the world 
esteems a more honourable calling, I do 
not deny; nay, in many instances, it is 
evident that more ingenuity, more art, is 
necessary to the lower than to the higher 
proficients.” 


Discovery of a Roman building near 
Upchurch, Kent. — The district of Up- 
church, in Kent, has within the last few 
years attracted the notice of antiquaries, 
from the discoveries which have been made 
in the long range of marsh-lands which 
lie upon the bank of the Medway; and 
our own pages have contributed to give 
these discoveries publicity. 

At the present day these marshes are 
intersected by numerous creeks, which at 
high water render them difficult to be 
traversed; and it is very apparent that 
for many miles the sea is daily gaining 
upon the dry land. These creeks are chiefly 
branches from two main inlets—the Lower 
Halstone and the Otterham creeks. The 
discoveries referreté to derive their in- 
terest from the light they throw upon one 
of the great industrial process:s of the 
Romans in Britain—that of the manufac- 
ture of pottery—and upon the topographi- 
cal changes which have taken place in the 
valley of the Medway. 

The remains of Roman potteries have 
already been traced at intervals for seve- 
ral miles; and the masses of broken pot- 
tery are, in particular localities, so dense 
as to convince all who have examined the 
district that it must have maintained a 
considerable population over a tolerably 
extensive period of time; in fact, it must 
have been one of the great sources of the 
enormous quantities of Roman pottery 
which we find distributed over the country. 
The eye of the comparative archeologist 
is able positively to assign peculiar classes 
of Roman fictile ware, discovered, it may 
be, at great distances, to the manufactory 
upon the banks of the Médway: see, for 
instance, the examples figured in Mr. 
Roach Smith’s “ Catalogue of the Museum 
of London Antiquities,” p. 20; and, we 
believe, most of those found in the Roman 
cemetery at Stroud, and etched in vol. 
I. of the Collectanea Antiqua. Others, 
found in more remote places, have, from 
certain indications, been traced to the same 
origin; and it is probable that, when fur- 
ther researches are made, this interesting 


branch of antiquarian inquiry will be fur- 
nished with still more copious materials. 

It is obvious that, for the existence 
of such an establishment, the entire site 
of the Roman potteries must, originally, 
have been dry ground: at present, at 
high water it is almost submerged. 

Very recently, at the upper part of Ot- 
terham Creek, during excavations for brick 
earth, a Roman dwelling has been laid 
open. Unfortunately, on account of the 
close proximity of some cottages, only a 
small part could be examined. The foun. 
dations of this building are full six feet 
below the present level; thus shewing 
that, while the sea has made inroads 
upon the potteries, other influences have 
contributed to raise the soil in this puar- 
ticular spot. There can be but little doubt 
that this building was tenanted by some 
of the potters. At Lower Halstone, where 
the other large creek terminates, an abun- 
dance of Roman building materials are 
scattered about; and in an adjoining field 
are the remains of a hypocaust, or the sub- 
structions of a dwelling- house, which have 
not yet been excavated. This, we may 
also presume, appertained to the same es- 
tablishment. The clay of the neighbour- 
is by no means exhausted, and is of ex- 
cellent quality. Mr. Humphrey Wick- 
ham, who owns many acres of it, has had 
its qualities tested by the Messrs. Mayer, 
the well-known Staffordshire potters, and 
some of the vessels made from it are al- 
most, if not quite, equal to the finer kinds 
of Roman fabric. 

Monument to the late Dr. Vidal, Bishop 
of Sierra Leone.— A tablet has lately 
been erected in the district church, Upper 
Dicker, Sussex, to commemorate the Rev. 
Owen Emeric Vidal, D.D.,who held the in- 
cumbency of that church up to the time of 
his appointment to the bishopric of Sierra 
Leone. <A committee, consisting of the 
laymen of the vicinity, was formed last 
year for the purpose of raising subscrip- 
tions for the carrying forward of the de- 
sign. The contributions were not allowed 
to exceed five shillings each person, and 
there were many smaller sums, even down 
to the pence of the humblest labourer, so 
that persons of all grades might unite in 
testifying their respect for the memory of 
one who had been the pastor of many and 
the friend of all. 

The design is of Norman character, to 
harmonize with the style of the building 
in which it is placed. The mouldings are 
worked in Caen stone, and the arms of 
the see of Sierra Leone, impaled with the 
family arms of the bishop, and surmounted 
by a mitre, are effectively introduced. The 
monument was designed and executed by 
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the Messrs. Parsons, of Lewes, and is highly 
erditable to their taste. The inscription, 
which is cut in a central slab of white 
marble, is from the pen of Mr. Mark An- 
tony Lower, of Lewes, It is as follows :— 
“* To commemorate 
the virtues of one whose 
Life adorned the Doctrine of God his Saviour 
in all things ; 
here for a few brief ri 
afterwards, as an Apostle of the Gentiles, 
beneath the b ig skies of Africa ; 
A few sorrowing friends, 
rather as an expression of their own respect, than 
as an adequate memorial of his worth, 
—since his best and truest record is on High,— 
erect this humble tablet. 
OWEN EMERIC VIDAL, D.D., 
FIRST INCUMBENT OF THIS CHURCH, 
SUBSEQUENTLY BisHor oF SIERRA LEONE, 
pizpD Dec. 24, 1854, acep 35 rears.” 


Jan. 16. 

Sicily.—The system of repression is still 
rigorously pursued. At Catana the young 
Louis Pellegrino, a distinguished chemist, 
has just been shot. Several students have 
been arrested. Soldiers mount guard all 
day with their muskets loaded. The 
streets are deserted, and a great many of 
the shops are closed. At Messina, the 
arrests are not less numerous than at 
Catana. Amongst the persons imprisoned 
are MM. Ribera and Villari, the editors of 
two literary journals. The council of war 
at Palermo has condemned Dr. Guarneri, 


of Cefalu, to death, All persons entering 
or leaving the city are minutely searched, 
to ascertain if they are the bearers of 
letters. Many families have gone to the 
country, to escape the persecutions of the 
police. Never have sadder days fallen upon 
the Sicilians, 


Jan. 20. 

Clerkenwell_—A Chancery suit about 
the disputed right of presentation to the 
perpetual curacy of St. James, Clerken- 
well, bas brought up much curious his- 
torical lore connected with this ancient 
ecclesiastical foundation. The election has 
by usage been in the hands of the vestry, 
as representing the parishioners, and on 
this occasion the Rev. Mr. Maguire has 
been chosen, after a competitive trial of 
various preachers. This mode of election 
is disputed by the trustees, in whom the 
property is vested for behoof of the parish, 
according to an old Act of Parliament. 
The decision has not yet been given, but 
some of the statements in the pleadings 
have interest for the antiquary and topo- 
grapher. “From Stow, Dugdale, Strype, 
and others, it appears that the site of the 
church of St. James, Clerkenwell, was once 
occupied by the ‘church of St. Mary by 
the Clerks’ Well,’ which, with its adjoining 
buildings, formed the priory of St. Mary, 
for black nuns, or nuns of the Benedictine 
order, and was founded soon after the year 
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1100, by Jordan Briset and Muriel his 
wife. At the time of the dissolution, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., Isabella Sack- 
ville, of the noble family of Dorset, was 
prioress. The first endowment seems to 
have been a grant from the founder to one 
Robert, a priest, his chaplain, of fourteen 
acres of land adjoining ‘the Clerks’ Well;’ 
but so rapid seems to have been the growth 
of the estublishment, that at the time of 
the dissolution its yearly revenues are 
stated at £262 19s. After various dispo- 
sitions, the site of the nunnery became the 
inheritance of Lord Ogle, and the church 
was granted by the Crown for terms of 
years to certain inhabitants in trust to use 
as a parish church, and it was dedicated 
anew—namely, to St. James-the-Less—un- 
til, in 1569, Queen Elizabeth granted the 
church in fee to one Downing and another, 
‘as to the priory of St.Mury it had be- 
longed.’ Not many years elapsed before 
an attempt was made—which, however, 
failed—to prove that the church was a 
regular parish church, with right to tithes, 
although it was plain that it was simply 
a donative or perpetual curacy. The 
church passed through the hands of divers 
grantees by deeds duly enrolled, and in 
1656 it came to the ion of Edward 
Drake, who lived at Tottenham-court, and 
who, the same year, sold it to the parish.” 
At this point the bill in the present suit 
takes up the history, and describes the 
arrangements under the indenture of sale 
by Drake to the parish. The present 
church was built in 1788, by Carr, and 
consecrated in 1792. The vaults contain 
several coffins taken from the old church, 
and among them that of Bishop Burnet, 
who died in 1714, in St. John’s Court. 
His mural monument was also removed to 
the present church. 
Jan. 22. 

The March on Persia.—The British ex- 
peditionary forces are at this moment as- 
sailing the Persian empire from three dif: 
ferent directions. Colonel Jacob, with a 
comparatively small (but still sufficient) 
body of troops, advances by way of the 
Bolan Pass from the vicinity of Shikapoor. 
Brigadier Chamberlayne, with some five 
thousand picked soldiers, marches by way 
of the Khyber Pass from the neighbour- 
hood of Peshawur. And simultaneously 
the combined military and maritime expe- 
dition, which left Bombay-harbour for the 
Persian Gulf on the 13th of last November, 
descends upon the southern coasts of the 
enemy’s country at Bushire;—an ex- 
pedition consisting of some forty-five 
vessels of war, under Admiral Sir H. 
Leeke, carrying upwards of five thou- 
sand six hundred troops, under the com- 
mand of General Sir H. Outram (a land 
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force intended. in all likelihood, to advance 
directly from Bushire upon Ispahan, either 
by way of Sheraz or of Babahan). The 
Persian capital of Teheran may thus be 
ultimately assailed from the east and from 
the south, the assailants avoiding, in their 
advance upon it, the perils at once of the 
Desert of Kirman, and those of the Great 
Salt Desert, immediately to the south of 
Khorhassan ; a judicious ordering of the 
campaign, which may be thus ‘readily ef- 
fected :—Uutram’s expeditionary force ad- 
vancing, as we have seen, along the grand 
Ispahan route leading through Khashan to 
the Persian metropolis—while the com- 
bined forces under Chamberlayne and Ja- 
cob, proceeding onwards to one common 
destination at Herat—the former from 
the Khyber Pass through Cahul, the latter 
from the Bolan Pass through Candahar— 
would, in the event of an ulterior triumph 
over the Persian conquerors of the He- 
ratees, find a pathway opened for them to 
the very heart of the Persian empire, to 
the central seat of the government of the 
Shah, along the northern frontiers of Kho- 
rassan, by way of Mushed and Astrabad. 
Such are the probable’ outlines of the Per- 
sian campaign, which may be regarded as 
having already actually commenced. 

It should be borne in mind, however, in 
addition to what we have already remark- 
ed, that the British expedition will be sup- 
ported by the active co-operation of old 
Dost Mahomed and his warlike Affyhanis- 
tans. We should be disposed to count less 
confidently upon any really energetic as- 
sistance from these auxiliaries, but that we 
cannot possibly close our eyes to the fact 
that to the incitements of political hatred 
are added, in the instance of the Ameer 
and his followers, as opposed to the Shah 
and Ais followers, the infuriating influence 
of a profound religious animosity. The 
difference between the two grand sects of 
Mahommedans—between the believers in 
Abu Becker and the believers in the sons of 
Alli—is a difference, in fact, between the 
Persians as opposed at once to the Turks 
and the Affghans—the Persians altogether 
rejecting the Twelve Imaums (revered 
equally by the Affghan and the Osmanli), 
and in lieu of the Twelve Imaums or di- 
rect descendants of the Arab Lawgiver, 
venerating (as the immediate successors of 
Mahomet) Hassain and Houssain, the two 
murdered sons of Alli, whose tombs form 
an object of so much love and homage to 
the Persian pilgrim in the neighbour- 
hood of Kerbelai. Sectarian fanaticism, 
consequently, not less surely than inter- 
national jealousy, will tend to secure to 
the British the strenuous military co- 
operation of old Dost Mahomed and his 
lieutenants, the lesser Ameers of Affghanis- 


tan. And so, with renewed confidence in 
our allies, and implicit faith in the justice 
of our cause, and with an humble reliance 
in a Power superior to the mightiest army 
that ever moved over the earth or the least 
vincible armada that ever swept the seas, 
we may look forward, without*one particle 
of trepidation—rather, be it said, with a 
calm, though unpresumptuous, confidence 
—to the result of our new warlike expe- 
ditions.— Sun. 
JAN. 24, 

Rumoured Destruction of MSS.—A 
spirit whispers in our ear—a lying spirit, 
we believe—of certain doings at the 
Record Office, to which we should be glad 
to have a safe contradiction. The rumour 
runs, that the Record Office authorities, in 
going over the State Papers in their charge, 
have discovered that some of these papers 
are in duplicate. The fact has long been 
known to historical readers, and especially 
as regards colonial, war, and navy docu- 
ments ; for in early times, when voyages 
were long and wrecks numerous, all de- 
spatches from our agents abroad were seut 
in duplicate or triplicate, for safety ; and, 
in spite of steam, we presume this practice 
is unchanged. Rumour asserts—and we 
repeat our own opinion, that such an as- 
sertion” must be false —that these dupli- 
cates are being destroyed! While the 
British Museum stands gaping for these 
precious papers,—not to speak of such 
eager rivals for the possession, at any 
price, as the State Departments of America, 
—it is perfectly incredible that any officer 
of the Record Office can have sanctioned 
the waste here implied. We refer to the 
matter, because a report which has reached 
us would in time reach many others, and 
a discredit would lie silently against an 
office which can clear itself by a word. 
Sir Francis Palgrave or Mr. T. D. Hardy 
may, if he pleases, stop the rumour near 
its source.— Atheneum. 

A Gold Medal has been gracefully con- 
ferred by his Majesty the King of the 
Belgians on Mr. Robert Bell, “in consi- 
deration of his valuable literary labours.” 
This recognition of the ser\ices of an Eng- 
lish writer is one of many proofs which his 
Majesty has given of the great interest he 
takes in the progress of our literature.— 
Literary Gazette. 

A pension of 50/. a-year has been con- 
ferred on Charles Swain, author of “'The 
Mind,” and of other poems, many of which 
have been first presented to the public 
through the columns of the “ Literary 
Gazette.” The announcement of the pen- 
sion,by Lord Palmerston, was accompanied 
by a letter expressing regret that the 
limited fund at his disposal did not admit 
of a larger sum.—Literary Gazette. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &e. 


GazETTE PREFERMENTS, &c. 

Dec. 12. At the Court at Osborne. The Queen, 
as Sovereign of the most noble order of the Gar- 
ter, has been graciously pleased, by letters patent 
under her royal sign-manual and the great seal 
of the order, bearing date this day, to dispense 
with all the statutes and regulations usually ob- 
served in regard to installation, and to grant unto 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, Abdul Medjid, 
Knight of the said most noble order, and duly in- 
vested with the ensigns thereof, full power and 
authority to exercise all rights and privileges be- 
longing to a Knight Companion of the said most 
noble order of the Garter in as full and ample a 
manner as if his Imperial Majesty had been for- 
mally installed—any decree, rule, or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Dec. 26. To be Chancellor of the University 
of London, the Right Hon. Earl Granville. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the great seal, ap- 
pointing Samuel Gale, esq.; John Southerden 
Burn, esq. ; George Graham, esq.; Robert Lush, 
esq., barrister-at-law; William Palmer Parken, 


esq., barrister-at-law ; Horace Mann, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law; and Hull Terrell, esq., to her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the state, custody, and authenticity 
of certain non-parochia! registers of births or 
baptisms, deaths or burials, and marriages, in 
England and Wales. 

Jan. 1. To be Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Prussia. 

Jan. 16. To be Equerry to H. R. H. Prince 
Albert, Lieut.-Col. Ponsonby. 

To be Governor of Mauritius, F. Seymour, ° 

To be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States, Lord Napier, 
— Secretary of Legation at Constanti- 
no) 


ple. 

To be Coroner for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
w.J. ~—_ esq. 

To be Representative Peers of Ireland, Lord 
De Vesci and the Earl of Belmore. 

To be Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, the 
Very Rev. Dr. Fitzgerald, Arehdeacon of Kil- 





OBITUARY. 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, K.G. 

Jan. 20. At Belvoir Castle, Grantham, 
aged 79, the most noble John Henry Man- 
ners, fifth Duke and fourteenth Earl of Rut- 
land, senior Knight of the Garter; Lord- 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Leicester, and Colonel of the 
Leicestershire Militia, High Steward of 
Cambridge, Recorder of Scarborough and 
Grantham, a trustee of the British Museum, 
one of the Council of King’s College, London, 
D.C.L., &e. 

He was born on the 4th of January, 1778, 
and was the eldest and last surviving son of 
Charles, fourth duke (son of the celebrated 
Marquis of Granby), who died suddenly in 
1787, at the age of 34, from an internal at- 
tack, while holding the important post of 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland*, by the Lady 
Mary Isabella Somerset, youngest daughter 
of ‘Charles, fourth Duke of Beaufort, who 
died in 1831, and who had the reputation 
of being the most beautiful woman of her 


day. 

The late Duke succeeded to the princely 
title and estates of his father when he was 
under ten years, and was placed under the 
guardianship of Mr. Pitt and the Duke of 
Beaufort, and was educated at Eton under 
the care of Dr. Sparke, afterwards Bishop of 
Ely, and at the usual age entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, then under Dr. Postle- 
thwaite, where he took the degree of M.A. 
in 1797. At the time of his decease he must 
have been nearly the senior member of that 
college, with the exception of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, who graduated there about three years 
before him. 


The large estates and properties of the 
young Duke also received diligent attention 
at this time, especially the estates round the 
castle. At this period the vale of Belvoir 
was a sort of terra i ita, perhaps as back- 
ward in everything which denotes material 
progress as any portion of the kingdom. 

The country was uninclosed, a right of 
chase existed, where the fallow-deer roamed 
at large, under the protection ‘‘of those 
towers which commanded as subject all the 
vale.” The chace of Belvoir, one of the last 
relics of feudality, was extinguished, and the 
different lordships inclosed ; and last, though 
not least, a canal was carried through the 
Duke’s parishes in the vale extending from 
Grantham to Nottingham, which laid the 
foundation of that great agricultural im- 
provement from which the estates have de- 
rived so much benefit. Indeed, the canal 
may be said to have made “the desert 
smile.” In Jan. 1799, his grace attained his 
majority, and came into the possession of his 
magnificent patrimony—not much less than 
£100,000 a-year in landed estates, besides a 
large sum in cash, the accumulations of his 
minority. His grace was also the patron of 
more than 40 Church livings ; and in a very 
short period he becamea Knight ofthe Garter, 
Lord- Lieutenant of the county of Leicester, 
and Recordor of Grantham, Cambridge, and 
Scarborough. With these and other sources 
of patronage and power added to his vast 
possessions, John Henry, Duke of Rutland, 
yielded to few of his peers in local or parlia- 
mentary influence. Immediately on coming 
of age, his married the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, fifth daughter of Frederick, Ear] of 





® The late Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, in his place in the House of Lords, pronounced a warm 
eulogium on the Duke soon after his decease, which may be found recorded in the GENTLEMAN’s 


MacazinE for November, 1787. 
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Carlisle, with whom he lived in uninterrupted 
happiness until her grace’s death in 1825. 
In 1801 was commenced the rebuilding of 
Belvoir Castle, in the room of the old castle, 
which had been reconstructed shortly after 
the civil wars, but was a plain, unpretend- 
ing structure, and was planned more with a 
view to security than architectural orna- 
ment, This task, which will ever be an en- 
during monument to his grace’s memory, 
occupied himself and his duchess for several 
ears. At the same time the hills around 
elvoir were adorned with plantations, and 
drives and walks laid out through the do- 
main. These, and the embellishment of the 
surrounding villages, were in a great measure 
planned by the Duchess of Rutland, whose 
views in everything which related to im- 
provement were grand and magnificent, and 
who brought to the task not only an en- 
capacity, but a refined taste, and al- 

most the skill of a professional artist. 

In 1803, upon the alarm of invasion, his 
grace raised his standard at Statherne Point, 
an eminence overlooking the vale, and sum- 
moned his neighbours, tenants, and depend- 
ants to the defence of the country. Upon 
this occasion the Duke issued a spirit-stirring 
address appealing to their patriotism, which 
met with so hearty a response, that in less 
than an hour 1,000 names of stalwart men 
were enrolled, ready to serve under the ban- 
ner of their noble chieftain. From amongst 
these a regiment of 400 was formed, called 
*‘ The Belvoir Castle Volunteers,” of which 
his grace was the colonel. 

It is rather a singular circumstance, and 
worth recording, that the famous Beau 
Brummell, then a regular visitor at the 
castle, was the nominal major of the regi- 
ment, though it is believed he never once 
appeared on duty, nor even procured his 
regime:tals. For many years after this, the 
Duke, whilst superintending the building of 
his castle, and bringing up his numerous 
family, was a distinguished master of 
hounds, and the Belvoir hunt became as 
celebrated as any in the kingdom. His 
grace could scarcely be said to have been 
an ardent sportsman, compared with that 
character in the present day, but he partook 
of the pleasures of the chace with a modera- 
tion suited to his general character; and for 
many seasons, notwithstanding the progress 
of the works at Belvoir, his grace was the 
hospitable entertainer of a distinguished 
circle of friends and acquaintance, compris- 
ing many men of mark, fashion, and wit 
who achieved an ephemeral celebrity, but 
have long since passed into oblivion. Fora 
considerable period of his life his grace was 
also a patron of the turf, and kept a racing- 
stud at Newmarket, where the e was 
oo at his disposal after Cheveley became 

ilapidated. His grace was not very suc- 
cessful on the turf ; but after several years 
he bore off what the lamented Lord George 
Bentinck termed “the blue ribbon of the 
Turf,” by winning the Derby with his horse 
* Cadlands.” 

In 1814 the Duke was honoured with a 
royal visit, having entertained the Prince 

14 


Regent at Belvoir for several days on the 
occasion of the christening of his grace’s 
eldest son, the (then) Marquis of Granby. 
Everything was conducted on a scale of sur- 
passing splendour and magnificence. The 
corporations of Leicester and Grantham 
presented addresses to his Royal Highness, 
and both bodies were entertained at the 
castle. The next event in order of time was 
of a calamitous nature. In October, 1816, an 
awful and destructive fire broke out durin, 

the night, by which the north-west an 

north-east fronts of the castle were totally 
destroyed, along with half of the valuable 
paintings and a portion of the plate. By 
this event lovers of British art have to re- 

t the loss of ‘‘The Nativity,” by Sir 

oshua Reynolds, then estimated at 3,000 
guineas, besides other gems of art. His 
grace bore this calamity with great equa- 
nimity and resignation, and lost no time in 
commencing the rebuilding of the destroyed 
portions ; but in 1825 had to undergo a 
more trying calamity, in the death of his 
Duchess, after a very short illness ;—the ta- 
lents and accomplishments of this distin- 

ished lady have been before adverted to, 

is grace keenly felt the loss of a companion 
who, after more than twenty-six years of 
wedded happiness, had been snatched from 
him in the prime of life, and in the posses- 
sion of a mind whose comprehensive facul- 
ties were daily more and more developing 
themselves. 

The Duke and Duchess were both of a 
highly literary turn of mind, and several 

ublications evince their talents and abilities. 

these, besides other productions, are a 
*¢ Journal of a Trip to Paris in 1814,” and a 
“Tour through Belgium and the Rhenish 
Provinces in 1822,” written by them both, 
and beautifully illustrated by the pencil of 
the Duchess, and some other exquisite pro- 
ductions by her grace. : 

In November, 1839, the Duke had the 
honour of receiving a visit from the Queen 
Dowager, who, together with the Duke 
and Prince George of Cambridge, was en- 
tertained for several days, in the usual 
style of princely hospitality. But a still 
greater honour was conferred on the Duke 
in December, 1844, by a visit from the Sove- 
reign and the Prince-Consort, who had been 
just previously entertained at Drayton Ma- 
nor and at Chatsworth. Amongst the com- 

any invited to meet her Majesty were the 

ke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
and several of the highest of the nobility. 
The entertainments were on a scale of much 
splendour and magnificence, and everythi 
was done to gratify and amuse the ro 
guests, Addresses were presented by the 
mayors of Leicester and Grantham, who were 
honoured with invitations at the royal table. 
From this time his grace chiefly attended to 
his estates,—to the promotion of agriculture, 
(of which he was at all times the zealous 
atron,) and to the numerous other duties 
incidental to his position. 
With regard to his 


s public and po- 
litical life, he was in £810 or 1811 a candi- 
date for the Chancellorship of Cambridge 
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University, in which he was defeated by 
Prince William, Duke of Gloucester, —of 
whom it is not uncharitable to say he was, 
in every attribute but that of rank, very much 
hisgrace’s inferior. When his grace had been 
fifty years Lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Leicester, the magistracy, clergy, and — 
presented him with a complimentary ad- 
dress, and erected a statue in his honour at 
Leicester. 

In politics, the Duke was both by educa- 
tion and conviction a Tory, and gave a uni- 
form and consistent support to his party on 
all important Church and State questions ; 
and even the friendship of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel, at a later period 
of his life, did not induce him to deviate 
from this course in any material degree. 
Though, however, generally opposed to the 
Whigs, when a measure had once passed 
into a law, his grace zealously applied him- 
self to carrying out the provisions of the 
legislature ; and on the establishment of 
the Poor-Law, he not only accepted the office 
of chairman of the Grantham Poor-Law 
Union, but condescended to become the 
guardian of one of his parishes. His con- 
duct at the board was always marked by 
business-like habits and a manner of blended 
dignity and courtesy, which has left the 
most agreeable impressions. Though not in 
political office, there can be no doub: his 
grace was frequently consulted by the Tory 
ministers of the day on measures of import- 
ance, and we believe he was once offered 
the vice-royalty of Ireland. The Duke was 
of a tall and noble presence, exceedingly 
elezant and dignified in manner, but was 
singularly courteous in his reception of those 
who had business with him. 

One of the last compliments which his 
grace received was a request from his prin- 
cipal tenantry to have his portrait taken at 
their expense. An admirable picture of his 
grace was made by Mr. Grant, and was re- 
cently presented to him by the tenantry, 
with an address expressive of their attach- 
ment and respect. The Duke was guided 
throughout life by high and lofty principles, 
which gave a moral tone to his conduct. 
He was the intimate friend and acquaint- 
ance of many of the good and great in the 
land, and was exemplary in all the relations 
of life—as husband, father, friend, and land- 
lord. With such virtues and qualifications, 
John Henry, Duke of Rutland, will long be 
held in affectionate remembrance and re- 
spect by those who had the best means of 
knowing him ; but his most enduring monu- 
ment with posterity will be the castle of 
Belvoir, which he entirely rebuilt, 

The Duke’s health had been for some 
years past visibly declining, and shewed the 
encroachments of age; but the imme- 
diate cause of his death, which had been 
daily expected, was bronchitis supervening 
on a gradual decay. 

The late Duke is succeeded in his title 
and estates by h’s eldest son, Charles 
Cecil John, Marquis of Granby, now in his 
42nd year, Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
of Lincoln, late member for South Leicester- 
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shire. His lordship, besides having filled 
an office in the royal household, repre- 
sented Stamford for some years, and is well 
known as one of the heads of the ‘ country,” 
or Protectionist party, in which capacity he 
has frequently spoken with considerable 
ability, though, it may he remembered, he 
declined to lead the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons on the death of 
Lord George Bentinck. 

The family of Manners is one of consider- 
able antiquity, and its close connection with 
Derbyshire has continued for about three 
centuries. The family was settled at Ethale, 
in Northumberland, as early as the begin- 
ning of the 12th century, when Sir Robert 
Manners was Lord of Ethale. After several 
descents, we find that about the year 1300 
one of the Manners married a daughter of 
David Bagster of Derby, and that their son, 
Sir Robert, was governor of Norham Castle. 
His great-great-grandson, Sir Robert Man- 
ners, who was Sheriff of Northumberland in 
the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and 
Richard ILI., married Eleanor, daughter of 
Lord Roos of Hamlake, by Isabel, heiress of 
William de Albini, Lord of Belvoir, and by 
her inherited the lordships, and the magni- 
ficent estate and seat of Belvoir Castle. His 
son Sir George had the titles of Lord Roos 
and Baron Rievaux, Trusbut, and Belvoir, 
on the death of his mother, and married 
Ann, heiress to Sir Thomas St. Leger, by his 
wife Ann, sister to King Edward the Fourth. 
From this union the augmentation to the 
arms, of the chief, bearing quarterly the 
tleurs-de-lis and the lion, shewing their 
descent from royal blood, was granted. By 
this lady, besides several other children, he 
had Thomas Lord Roos, who was created 
Earl of Rutland in 1526. He was succeeded 
by his son Henry Manners, second earl, who 
was constable of Nottingham Castle, &c., 
and was succeded by his son, the third earl, 
and at his death the title passed to his 
brother John, fourth earl, who died in 1588, 
and was succeeded by his son Roger, fifth 
earl, who married the daughter of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and died without issue. Francis 
sixth earl, left an only daughter, who died 
witheut issue; he was succeeded by his 
brother George, seventh earl, who died 
without issue, and thus the lineal descent be- 
came extinct. The title then fell into the 
hands of John Manners, great-grandson 
of the first earl, and grandson of Sir 
John Manners, who married the celebrated 
Dorothy Vernon, the beautiful heiress of 
Haddon, and daughter of Sir George 
Vernon, and by her inherited the mag- 
nificent baronial residence of Haddon, 
hall. John Manners, the eighth earl, was 
succeeded by his son John, who was sum- 
moned to parliament as Baron Manners of 
Haddon in the county of Derby, and was 
created Duke of Rutland and Marquis of 
Granby in 1703. He was married three 
times, but was divorced from his first wife, 
and was succeeded by his son by the third 
wife. John, the second duke, succeeded his 
father in 1711, and married, first, Catharine, 
daughter of Lord William Russell, who was 
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beheaded, and sister of the Duchess of De- 
vonshire ; and secondly, Lucy, daughter of 
Lord Sherard. By her he had, amongst 
others, John Manners, who sueceeded him as 
third duke in 1721. His son, the great and 
justly celebrated ——_ of Granby, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British forces in 
Germany, Master-General of the ordinance, 
&c., married a daughter of the duke of 
Somerset, but dying during the lifetime of 
his father, the title devolved upon his son 
Charles, who succeeded as fourth duke in 
1 


THE Marquis OF QUEENSBERRY. 

Dec. 19. At Canaan-house, Edinburgh, 
aged 77, the most noble John Douglas, sixth 
Marquis and Earl of Queensberry, Viscount 
Drumlanrig, and Baron Douglas of Hawick 
and Tibbers, in the peerage of Scotland, and 
a Baronet of Nova Scotia, was the third son 

the second son died young) of Sir William 

ouglas, fifth Baronet of Kilhead, who de- 
scended from the Hon. Sir William Douglas, 
first Baronet of Kilhead, and Governor of 
Carlisle in 1647, who was the second son of 
William, first Earl of Queensberry. 

John, sixth Marquis of Queensberry, was 
born in 1779, and succeed.d to the family 
honours at the demise of his eldest bro- 
ther, Charles, the fifth marquis, on the 
3rd December, 1837. He married, the 
16th July, 1817, his cousin, Sarah, third 
daughter of Major James Sholto Douglas ; 
by which lady, who survives him, he 
leaves issue one daughter, the Lady Geor- 

iana Douglas, and the Right Hon. Archi- 
ald William, Viscount Drumlanrig, M.P. 
for, and Lieutenant and Sheriff-Principal 
of, Dumfriesshire, now seventh Marquis of 
Queensberry, who was born the 18th April, 
1818, and married, the 2nd June, 1840, Caro- 
line Margaret, younger daughter of General 
Sir Robert Clayton, fifth baronet, of Marden- 
ark, Surrey. His lordship, who is a Privy 

ouncillor, has sat in Parliament for Dum- 
friesshire since 1847 unopposed, and was, 
during the administration of the Karl of 
Aberdeen, appointed Comptroller of her 
Majesty’s household, which office he resigned 
a few months ago, when he was succeeded 
by Viscount Castlerosse. 


——e 


LorpD MILForRD. 

Jan.3. At his seat, Picton Castle, Pem- 
brokeshire, after a short illness, aged 56, 
the Right Hon. Richard Bulkeley Philipps- 
Philipps, Baron Milford, of Picton Castle, in 
the county of Pembroke, a Baronet, and 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county of the town of Haverford- 


west, 

Lord Milford was the only son of John 
Grant, Esq., of Nolton, near Haverford- 
west, by his wife, Mary Philippa Artemisia, 
who was the only daughter and heiress of 
James Child, Esq., of Bigelly-house, Pem- 
brokeshire, and the sole grandchild of Bulke- 
ley Philipps, Esq., of Abercoves, Caermar- 


thenshire. His lordship was born the 7th 
June, 1801, and in 1824 assumed, by sign- 
manual, in respect of the memory of his 
maternal cousin, Sir Richard Philipps, Baron 
Miford (a barony of a former creation then 
extinct), whose estates he inherited, the sur- 
name and arms of Philipps. He was for a 
long time a prominent member of the House 
of Commons, having represented Haverford- 
west in parliament for nearly twenty years. 
He was created a baronet the 13th February, 
1828, and was raised to the peerage in 1847, 
His lordship married, first, Eliza, only daugh- 
ter of the late John Gordon, Esq., of Han- 
well, Middlesex—which lady died on the 
24th March, 1852; secondly, the 8th June, 
1854, Lady Anne Jane Howard, fourth 
daughter of William, Earl of Wicklow, M. P. 
He had no issue by either marriage, and 
his peerage and baronetcy become, there- 
fore, extinct. 


Str Hues RicnarD Hoare, Barr. 


Jan. 10. At his seat, Stourhead, Wilts, 
aged 69, Sir Richard Hoare, Bart. 

He was eldest son of the late Sir Henry 
Hugh Hoare, by Maria Palmer, daughter of 
Arthur Acland, Esq., of Fairfield, Somerset, 
and nephew of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A., the celebrated antiquary, 
and author of the “ History of Ancient and 
Modern Wiltshire,” besides several other 
learned topographical and historical works. 
He was born November 27, 1787, and suc- 
ceeded as fourth baronet on the death of his 
father, August 18, 1841. He married, in 
1819, Anne, daughter of Thomas Tyrrwhitt 
Drake, Esq., of Shardeloes, in Bucks, for- 
merly M.P. for Amersham; but as he had 
no issue, the title has passed to his nephew, 
Henry Ainslie Hoare, Esq., of Wavendon- 
house, Bucks, who is married to the second 
daughter of the late Sir East George Clay- 
ton East, by whom he has issue a son, 
Charles Peregrine Louis, born 1846, now 
heir-presumptive to the title and estates at 
Stourhead, ‘he latter were purchased from 
the twelfth Lord Stourton in 1720, by Henry 
Hoare, Esq., founder of the London bank- 
ing-house which still bears his name, whose 
son was Lord-Mayor of London during the 
rebellion of 1745, and whose grandson, 
Richard, was created a baronet in 1786. 


GENERAL MiiMaN. 

Dec, 9. At his residence, 9, Berkeley- 
square, Lieut.-Gen. Francis Miles Milman, 
Colonel of the 82nd Foot. 

He was born August 22,1783. He was 
the second son of Sir Francis Milman, first 
baronet, of Levaton, in Woodland, Devon- 
shire, physician to George III, and was 
brother of the present bironet, and of the 
very Rev Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul’s, the distinguished scholar, poet, 
and reviewer. General Milman entered the 
British army as an ensign in the Coldstream 
Guards in December, 1800; he became a 
Colonel in July, 1830 ; a Major-General in 
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November, 1841 ; and a Lieutenant-General 
in 1851. He was made Colonel of the 82nd 
Foot, November 25, 1850. Milman was 
Aide-de-camp to Major-General C, Crawford 
in 1808 ; was present at the battles of Ro- 
leia and Vimiera; was on General Craw 
ford’s staff on the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
and was engaged on the heights of Lugo, 
and at Corunna. Subsequently joining his 
regiment at Lisbon, he was at the passage. 
of the Douro and at the capture of Oporto, 
and was severely wounded at Talavera, 
being only saved from being burnt on the 
field of battle by a private soldier of the 
Coldstreams. He was a prisoner at the hose 
pital of ‘l'alavera, and was detained in 
France till 1814. The gallant General had 
the war-medal with four clasps. General 
Milman married, March 8, 1817, Maria 
Margaretta, eldest daughter of Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart., of Tredegar, and has had 
issue seven sons and two daughters,—all of 
whom, except one son, survive him. The 
eldest of the sons is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Egerton Milman, of the 37th; the second 
son, Henry Salusbury Milman, is a Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford; and the four 
other sons are military officers.. The Gene- 
ral’s eldest brother, the present baronet, Sir 
William George Milman, married Miss 
Elizabeth Henry Alderson, sister of Mr. 
Baron Alderson. 


ReAR-ADMIRAL ROGERS. 


Jan. 8. At his residence, Citadel-road, 
Plymouth, aged 73, Robert Henry Rogers, 
retired Rear-Admiral. 

He was born in. August, 1783, at Blach- 
ford-house, near Cornwood, Devon. He was 
the third son of the late Sir Frederick Leman 
Rogers, Bart., M.P. for, and Recorder of, 
Plymouth, by his wife, Jane, daughter of 
John Lillicrap, Esq., a naval officer at Gib- 
raltar, and was grandson of Sir Frederick 
Rogers, Bart., Captain R.N., Commissioner 
of the Dockyard at Plymouth, and Recorder 
of that borough, who married the widow of 
Vice-Admiral Durell, and died in 1772. 
Admiral Rogers was also brother of the late 
Sir John Leman Rogers, Bart., and of the late 
Sir Frederick Leman Rogers, Bart., Chief In- 
spector of the Audit-office, Somerset-house ; 
and of Lieut.-General Wm. Cooper Rogers, 
late of the 2nd Dragoon Guards ; and was 
uncle of the present Sir Frederick Rogers, 
Bart , one of the commissioners of emigra- 
tion, The gallant Admiral entered the royal 
navy in the spring of 1796, as first-class 
volunteer, on board the ‘ Concorde,” 36, 
Capt. Anthony Hunt, and was in constant 
service during the succeeding years of the 
French war, On the 17th June, 1809, he 
went as Senior Lieutenant on board the 
** Ruin,” 38, Captain Charles Malcolm ; and 
for his conduct in this ship, in the Channel 
and on the north coast of Spain, he was pro- 
moted, on the Ist of February, 1812, to the 
rank of Commander. His last appointment 
was to the ‘‘ Dover” troop-ship, the com- 
mand of which he retained from the 30th 
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July, 1814, until the 6th A t, 1816, 
During the long period of his active employ- 
ment, Rogers, besides visiting the West 
Indies and Baltic, accompanied the expedi- 
tion against New Orleans, where he fought 
on shore in the breaching-batteries, and in 
command of a body of seamen, and was par- 
ticularly noticed for his exertions by Sir 
Edward Thomas Troubridge. He attained 
the rank of Captain the 2nd September, 
1816, and accepted the retirement Ist Octo- 
ber, 1546. On the 11th June, 1851, he was 
= on the list of retired Rear-Admirals. 
e was never married, 


JosEPH BROTHERTON, Esq., M.P.. 


Jan. 7.. Suddenly, Joseph Brotherton, 
Esq., the excellent and universally re- 
spected M.P. for Salford for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 

He was the architect of his own position 
and fortune ; was a successful cotton and 
silk manufacturer, from which busin 
after making an independence, he steal 
some years ago. Mr. Brotherton was first. 
returned to parliament for the borough of 
Salford, as its first member,.in 1832. Jn the 
House he shewed. himselfever a consistent 
and firm advocate of Liberal opinions ; all 
progressive measures, and especially all of 
a benevolent or. educational character, had 
his earnest and staunch support. He car- 
ried his love of reform even to amending the 
mode of carrying.on business in parliament. 
Everyone knows. how strenuous were his 
efforts to shorten the sittings of the Com- 
mons after midnight. In his attendance 
upon his parliamentary duties Mr. Brother- 
ton was most assiduous. Rarely was the 
Speaker in the chair and Mr. Brotherton 
absent ; and it was not an unfrequent oc- 
currence for the Speaker to call upon the 
hon. member to move the adjournment of 
the House, when the Secretary to the Treas 
sury had retired, Mr. Brotherton was 
Chairman of the Private Bill Committee. 
He took so lively an interest in the business 
arrangements of the House of Commons, 
that it was his invariable custom, at the 
close of each session, to move for a series of 
returns shewing the progress. of public and 
private business ; the number and duration 
of sittings, and the number of divisions. 
Though ‘representing a manufacturing con- 
stituency, he was a warm advocate, with 
Lord Ashley (now Lord Shaftesbury),and 
the late Mr. Fielden, of the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
and was accustomed to deduce arguments 
its favour from his own career, Mr. Bro- 
therton was, in his way of living, a strict 
vegetarian and abstainer from all spirituous 
liquors, and was an active supporter of those 
principles. In private as in public life, he 
was a most worthy and amiable man, and 
was much esteemed and beloved by all who 
knew him. Mr. Brotherton, to the general 
regret of his friends and the public, died 
suddenly, whilst travelling in an omnibus 
from his residence, Rosehill, Pendleton, into 
Manchester. He leaves a family. 
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Tue Rr. Rev. Dr. Wrtson, Br. or Cork. 


Jan. 6, At the episcopal palace, St. Finn 
Barr’s, Cork, the Right R.v. James Wilson, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 
aged 76. 

The right rev. prelate was a native of 
Dublin, having studied in Trinity College, 
where he took out his degree of M.A. in 
1809, and was created Doctor of Divinity in 
1830. He was raised to the see of Cork in 
June, 1848. He had for some years pre- 
viously filled the office of Precentor of the 
cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin. As a work- 
ing clergyman, his experience was restricted. 
He had, indeed, filled for 17 years the curacy 
of St. Audoen’s Church, but during that time 
he resided in chambers in Trinity College, 
and performed the duties of resident master. 
The curacy, in fact, was almost a sinecure. 
About the year 1828 he was appointed Chan- 
celior of Leighlin, and subsequently to the 
rectory of Killinane, in the same diocese. 
He was a firm supporter of the national sys- 
tem of education; but it is understood that 
latterly his opinions had been somewhat 
alcered, and that he leaned more to the views 
of the Church Education Society. He for 
several years had filled the office of secretary 
to the National Board, previous to his ap- 
pointment as Precentor of St. Patrick’s. He 
also for many years acted as examining 
chaplain of the Archbishop of Dublin. Upon 
the death of the late Dean Dawson, Dr. Wil- 
son was a candidate for the vacant deanery, 
to which, however, the present Bishop of 
Cashel, then the Rev. Dr. Daly, was elected, 
after a very close contest, out of which arose 
a litigation, which excited great interest at 
the time, principally as to the right of Dr. 
Todd to vote. The decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, disallowing the vote, con- 
tributed to turn the majority in Dr, Daly’s 
favour, and he was thereupon installed, but 
was shortly afterwards made Bishop of Cashel; 
and Dr. Wilson, the defeated candidate, was 
subsequently, on the death of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Kyle, consoled for his disappointment by 
being elevated to the bishopric of these 
dioceses. The deceased prelate was popularly 
esteemed as a learned and pious divine, dis- 
tinguished for his experience in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and for a conciliatory and cordial 
spirit towards those who differed from him in 
faith, He was, in consequence, regarded 
with much favour by the Roman Catholics. 
The mode in which he exercised his patronage 
created on several occasions some dissatisfac- 
tion; but this was, perhaps, to some extent 
inseparable from the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed. The income of the 
late bishop was about 2,5001, a-year.— Dublin 
Paper. 


Rev. Rates TatruaM, D.D. 
Jan.19. At St. John’s-lodge, Cambridge, 
aged 78, Ralph Tatham, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s College. He was the eldest son 
of the Rev. Ralph Tatham, Vicar of Bishop- 
ton, in the county of Durham, and grandson 
of Ralph Tatham, Esq , M.D., who formerly 


practised as a physician in the town of 
Sunderland. 

Dr. Tatham graduated as twelfth wrangler 
in 1800 ; took the degree of M.A. in 1803, 
B.D. in 1811, and D.D, in 1839. In early 
life he was a fellow and tutor of his college, 
and in 1809 he was elected to the distin- 
guished office of Public Orator of the Uni- 
versity, which he held, discharging its du- 
ties with consummate ability and courteous 
bearing, till 1836, when he resigned that 
high station, In 1839, on the death of Dr. 
Wood, he was unanimously elected Master 
of his college, in which office he was vene- 
rated by all who came within his influence, 
and had the privilege of benefitting by his 
example and experience. 

He held the living of Colkirk, in the 
county of Noriolk, to which benefice he was 
presented, in 1816, bythe Marquis Townshend. 
But if clerical preferment had been an object 
of his ambition, few men had better oppor- 
tunities of gratifying their wishes, for his 
academical position and influence could have 
commanded for him benefices of great pe- 
cuniary value and professional consideration, 
It was in college life that he took delight, 
and, passing through every honourable 
grade, he reached the rare distinction to be 
chosen Master of his college St. John’s, one 
of the most imp» rtant in the University of 
Cambridge. Dr. Tatham was one of the il- 
lustrious galaxy of “north-country wor- 
thies,” and was brought up, if nt born, at 
Bishopton, near Stockton-upon-Tees, of 
which parish his father was many years 
view. His grandfather practised as a phy- 
sician in Sunderland. Fora long period the 
venerable old Vicar of Bishopton was blind, 
but might be seen riding out every day ona 
sure-footed steed in the beautiful green lanes 
of that fine rural district, attended by a 
faithful servant, the group presenting a 
characteristic and interesting appearance. 
At Bishopton Mr. Tatham passed a portion 
of the long college vacation, with his vener- 
able father ; but after his decease, and the 
removal of his family from that village, he 
frequently repaired to Ryhope, near Sunder- 
land, for a short sojourn, in the little church 
of which village, on a Sunday, he often as- 
sisted in the ministrations, 


Tue Rey. Jonn Harris, D.D. 


Dec. 21. Of pyemia, at the College, St. 
John’s-wood, the Rev. John Harris, D.D., 
Principal of New College, London, aged 54. 

He was a native of Ugborough, in Devon- 
shire, and was educated at the Independent 
College then existing at Hoxton, but after- 
wards removed to Highbury. He was first 
settled as minister of a small congregational 
church at Epsom, where he continued for 
many years in comparative seclusion and 
obscurity. He was brought into public notice 
by being the successful competitor for a 
prize of a hundred guineas, offered by Dr. 
Conquest, for the best essay against covet- 
ousness. This production, under the title 
of “* Mammon,” gained extraordinary popue 
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larity, and drew the attention of the reli- 
gious world towards the author. His ser- 
vices as a preacher were in great request, 
nor were the expectations which his name 
inspired ever disappointed ; for though he 
he possessed nothing of the fluent and 
theatrical oratory usually supposed to form 
the attractions of popular preaching, he sel- 
dom failed to rivet the attention of crowded 
audiences which usually assembled to hear 
him, by the solid excellence of his matter. 
In 1837 he became Professor of Theology in 
Cheshunt College ; and when, in 1850, the 
various Independent colleges in and about 
the metropolis were consolidated into one, 
under the designation of New College, he 
was invited to preside over the institution. 
Besides the prize essay referred to above, 
Dr. Harris was the author of several other 
works, displaying far greater compass and 
maturity of thought than “Mammon.” One 
of these was the “‘ Great Commission,” also 
the result of a literary competition, m which 
he bore away the first prize. But, besides 
these, he published the ‘‘Great Teacher,” 
(his earliest and perhaps his best work,) 
“ Man Primeval,” “The Pre-Adamite Earth,” 
‘“‘ Patriarchy,” &c. Some of these works dis- 
display a large amount of profound and 
patient thought in the department of meta- 
physical theclogy, conveyed ina style of sin- 
gular clearness and beauty. From the nature 
of the subjects discussed, his productions 
have necessarily been confined to a com- 
paratively limited circle of readers, though in 
America, we understand, they have attained 
a far wider popularity. 


Tue Rev. Toomas BowpteER. 


Nor. 12. At his residence, Brompton, aged 
75, the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, M.A., Secre- 
tary to the Incorporated Society for building 
Churches. 

Mr. Bowdler was not only of an ancient 
family, but was one of the representatives of 
an eminent, not to say illustrious, house. 
The family came from Hope Bowdler, near 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, from whence descended 
a gentleman of the name who had a place 
in the Admiralty under Pepys, in the time of 
James II., and whose son married, in 1742, 
Elizabeth Stuart Cotton, daughter and heiress 
of Sir John Cotton, sixth and last baronet, 
descended from Sir Robert Cotton, the found- 
er of the Cottonian Library, who inherited 
Conington Castle, the seat of the earls of 
Huntingdon, of the royal family of Scotland, 
by descent from Barnard Bruce, Lord of Con- 
ington in the time of Henry III., younger 
brother of Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale, 
the grandfather of Robert, King of Scots. 

Mr. Bowdler’s father was the offspring of 
this marriage, and inherited from his grand- 
father, who joined the Nonjurors after the 
Revolution. He was, together with Mr. 
Justice Alan Park, Mr. Davis, and Mr. 
Turner, mainly instrumental in founding the 
Church Building Society. His brother, Mr. 
Thomas Bowdler, was the editor of the 
“Family Shakspeare,” and “Gibbon,” and his 
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highly-gifted sister, Miss Harriet Bowdler, 
was the author of Sermons and Essays. 

Thomas, the eldest son, was born March 
13, 1780, and educated first at Hyile Abbey 
School, near Winchester, where he formed a 
friendship, which he retained through life, 
with Dr. Chandler, now Dean of Chichester. 
At St. John’s College, Cambridge, he lived 
on terms of intimacy with the most eminent 
men of his day, including Sir Robert Grant, 
Lord Glenelg, Chancellor Raikes, and the 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham, 

Mr. Vowdler took his degree with honours 
in 1803, and was ordained the same year, by 
Bishop Porteus, to the cure of Leyton, in 
Essex. From thence, on his marriage with 
Phebe, daughter of Joseph Cotton, Esq., he 
removed to Hopton Waters, in Shropshire, 
of which he had become the incumbent. After 
three years he accepted the livings of Ash 
and Ridley, in Kent, to hold for a minor; 
and on resigning them, was presented to that 
of Addington, in the same county, which was 
within reach of the residence of his father and 
mother, at Eltham. Here he remained until 
1834, when he became the incumbent of the 
new district church of Sydenham. At this 
time he also held the chaplaincy of St. Katha- 
rine’s Hospital, in the Regent’s Park—an en- 
gagement which interested him so much, from 
that deep tone of sympathy which was a part 
of his character, that when he had some time 
after been obliged to relinquish it, owing to 
the changes which the health of his famil 
rendered necessary, he spoke of it, thoug 
with too much self-disparagement, “as the 
only employment for which he ever felt him- 
self fit.” 

It was during his residence at Sydenham 
that it pleased the Almighty Disposer of all 
events to visit him and his wife with the first 
of those heavy bereavements which ended in 
leaving their home desolate. They had lost 
four children in infancy, and now three 
daughters died in succession, between the 
years 1833 and 1839; one of them, Harrietta, 
being the wife of the Rev. H.S Pinder, the 
others unmarried; and the failing health of 
the two who were still spared induced Mr, 
Bowdler to leave Sydenham and settle in 
London in 1846, where he became Secretary 
to the Church Building Society, which 0 te 
he held until his death, with an honorary 
prebend at St. Paul’s, to which he was pre- 
sented by Bishop Blomfield. How assidu- 
ously he laboured here, how much he pro- 
moted the interests of the Society, how many 
eases he assisted from his private means— 
these things are known to Him who will one 
day declare them, for he never declared them 
himself. And yet he still yearned after pas- 
toral work, and would say, “ Woe is me that 
I am but a door-keeper in the house of my 
God.” He found it, however, in various 
ways. Often he would take charge, during 
the vacation, of a country parish; more than 
once he undertook, during a vacancy, the 
office of chaplain to the House of Charity in 
Soho; and he always felt honoured in being 
asked to take his part in the celebration of 
divine worship, more especially in the eucha- 
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ristical service. He was a constant attendant 
at the choral service of St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, frequently preaching to the students ; 
and the institution shared largely, we believe, 
in his liberality. 

In the year 1845 another daughter died, at 
Torquay. One still remained, but in a few 
more years (in 1849) she, too, was called 
away, and the bereaved parents were left 
alone, still uncomplaining, and blessing the 
Hand that smote them. Rising daily at six, 
Mr. Bowdler would turn his mind to sacred 
melodies by the organ in his dining-room be- 
fore breakfast, and also after his return from 
his daily work. And at his modest parties 
he had the courage to introduce that innova- 
tion upon London life, of inviting his guests 
to join in the evening devotions of his family 
before their separation. 

Mr. Bowdler inherited from his father a 
warm attachment to the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and maintained a frequent inter- 
course with many of the bishops and mem- 
bers of it: and it was so in a somewhat less 
degree with respect to the kindred Church in 
America. He also took a deep interest in the 
commencement of the movement which 
originated with the publication of the ‘* Ox- 
ford Tracts,” and among the many trials 
which saddened his last years, perhaps the 
most pain/ul, next to the loss of all his chil- 
dren, was the defection to the Romish com- 
munion of some of his early friends, He 
spoke of it even weeping. But his at- 
tachment to the Church of England never 
wavered—nay, even seemed to gain strength 
from these shocks, and to the last he never 
ent rtained the smallest doubt of his position 
as a priest of the English Church. However 
personally attached to some of those who thus 
seceded, he was firm to avoid all such inter- 
course with them as might imply a sanction 
of the step which they had taken. To one 
who proposed to visit him he wrote, ‘ No; it 
would be only a visit to take leave :” but only 
those who knew him knew the bitter sorrow 
with which he forced himself to make this 
reply. 

In December, 1854, the only remaining 
tie which bound him to this world was se- 
vered. “ His dear beloved wife,”’ as he ex- 
presses it in his will, “ was taken from his 
side, the faithful and loving partner of his 
joys and sorrows.” From that time he 
visibly decli» ed; but his last illness was short, 
and his sufferings not great. He calmly and 
silently awaited death, gently yet firmly dis- 
countenancing all attempts to draw from him 
expressions of confidence, and saying, “‘ I can 
but just creep to the foot of the cross.” 

In losing Mr. Bowdler, the widow and the 
fatherless, the needy minister of the Gospel, 
the distressed tradesman, the old domestic, 
and many others, have lost a fiiend always 
realy to assist their wants. 

Mr. Bowdler was the author of “ Sermons 
on the Nature, Offices, and Character of Jesus 
Christ,” 2 vols., 2nd edition, 1820; “Sermons 
on the Privileges, Responsibilities, and Du- 
ties of Members of the Gospel Covenants,” 2 
vols., 1846; “Sixteen Discourses on the 


Liturgical Services of the Church of Eng- 
land,” 1834; of a ‘‘ Memoir of [his gl | 
John Bowdler, Esq.,”’ privately printed; an 

of some single sermons and pamphlets. He 
also edited, in conjunction with his friend, 
the late Rev. Launcelot Sharpe, the Greek of 
‘‘ Bishop Andrewes’s Devotions ;” and he 
compiled, in part from ancient sources, a 
volume of Family Prayers, which combines 
the responsive form of soci«] worship with a 
high degree of piety, and is admirably suited 
for domestic use. He leaves a brother, 
Charles Bowdler, Esq., of Doctors’-commons, 
= a sister, Jane, the wife of George Gipps, 

Sq. 


Dr. ANDREW Ung, F.RS., F.G.S., &c. 


Jan, 2. At his residence in London, aged 
78, Andrewe Ure, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. 

Dr. Ure was one of the veterans of chemi- 
cal science, a contempory of Davy and Wol- 
laston, of Gay Lussac and Berzelius. His 
name is associated with some original and re- 
markable researches, but he will be chiefly 
di-tinguished in the annals of science by his 
success in the application of chemistry to the 
arts and to manufactures. In this special 
department, both as a teacher and a writer, 
he was unrival'ed ; and with beneficial results 
not confined to his own country. It was in 
consequence of an official report, by M. 
(afterwards Baron) Charles Dupin, to the 
French Government, on the influence of Dr. 
Ure’s tuition on the manufactures of Glaszow, 
that new courses of lectures on the same 
plan were instituted at the Conserraiou des 
Arts et Métiers, in Paris; one course, ‘* Sur 
la Mécanique Appliquée,” under M. Charles 
Dupin, and another, “ Sur da Chimie Appli- 
que,” under M. Clement Desormes. Dr. 
Ure had then for many years superintended 
the practical school of chemistry at the An- 
dersonian University of Glasgow ; his c'ass at 
one time numbering above four hundred. 
The fruits of this tuition will be best appre- 
ciated from the words of Baron Dupin’s re- 
port :—* L Institution Andersonienne a pro- 
duit des résultats étonnans. C’est une chose 
admirable que de voir aujourd'hui dans beau- 
coup d’ateliers de Glasgow, de simples ouv- 
riers posséder et dévélopper au besvin les 
principes de leurs operations, et les moyens 
théoretiques d’arriver aux risultuts pra- 
tiques les plus parfaits possibles. Le princi- 
pal Professeur de l’Institution Andersoni- 
enne, le Docteur Ure, m’a conduit lui-méme 
dans toutes les mauufactures importantes, et 
dont un grand nombre sont dirigés par ses 
éléves.” This was in 1817. The teaching 
of the application of chemistry to the arts 
has since been introduced into almost every 
university, and into many public institutions. 
To Dr. Ure belongs the honour of having 
taken the lead in a movement which has had 
incalculable influence in developing national 
wealth, and promoting the interests both of 
science and art. The influence which in early 
life he exerted as a teacher, he continued in 
later years as an author. His “ Dictionary 
of Chemistry,” and his “ Dictionary of Arts, 
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Manufactures, and Mines,” have passed 
throug: many editions, and have been trans- 
lated into the leading continental languages. 
No works have done more for direc:ing and 
extending the applications of science to the 
ordinary uses of life. 

Dr. Andrew Ure was born at Glasgow, 
May 18,1778. He studied at the university 
of his native town, and afterwards at that of 
Edinburgh. He took his doctorate in medi- 
cine at Glasgow in 1801, having previously 
obtained the degree of Master of Arts. In 
1804 he was appointed Professor of Chemistry 
at the Andersonian University, which had 
recently been established under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Kirkbeck. In 1809, when 
the Glasgow Observatory was about to be 
established, Dr. Ure came to London, com- 
missioned to make the scientifie arrange- 
ments. Here he met and acquired the friend- 
ship of Maskelyne, Pond, and Groombridge, 
and other astronomers; and also of Davy, 
Wollaston, Henry, and other distinguished 
chemists of that day. He was introduced to 
Troughton by Colonel, now Sir T., Bris- 
bane, the President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. At the Glasgow Observatory, 
where Dr. Ure resided for several years, he 
was honoured with a most friendly visit by 
Sir William Herschel. In 1818, a paper was 
read before the Royal Society, and published 
in the “ Philosophical Transactions” for that 
year —“ New experimental researches on 
some of the leading doctrines of Caloric, par- 
ticularly on the relation between Elasticity, 
Temperature, and latent Heat of different 
vapours, and on tlermometric admeasure- 
ment and capacity.” The conclusions of this 
ad were adopted by Mr. Ivory, Mr. 

aniell, and other philosophers, as the basis 
of their meteorological theories. A paper 
“On Sulphuric Acid, and the law of progres- 
sion followed in its densities at different de- 
grees of dilution,” in the Journal of the 
Royal Institution, 1817, was remarkable as 
an example of the useful application of loga- 
rithms to chemistry. A physico-geometrical 
paper on Mean Specific Gravity appeared in 
the Journal the same year; and in the next 
year “ Experiments to determine the constitu- 
tion of liquid Nitric Acid, and the law of pro- 
gression of its density at various degrees of 
dilution.” Dr. Ure’s tables of these acids, the 
two most important of chemical agen's, have 
been since generally adopted by chemists, 
In a paper on Saline C: ystallization, the rela- 
tion of voltaic electricity to that phenomenon 
was investigated for the first time. An ac- 
count of some experiments with galvanism 
made on the body of a criminal immediately 
after execution, caused no little noise at the 
time, the rumour of which Byron has re- 
corded in his “Don Juan.” A paper in the 
“Philosophical Transactions,” May, 1822, 
* On the Ultimate Analysis of Vegetable and 
Animal Substances,” contains some of the 
earliest accurate researches in organic che- 
mistry—a department which Dr. Ure con- 
sidered was afterwards cultivated by some 
German chemists in a manner which justitied 
the protest of Uerzelius against what he called 


“the physics of probabilities.” In a paper 
on Muriatic Acid and Chlorine, in the “ Edin- 
burgh Puilosophical Transactions” for 1818, 
Dr. Ure described the eudiometer which 
bears his name. These are but a few of the 
subjects in every department of chemical re- 
search, treated in a succession of papers that 
appeared in the various scientific journals, 
Among these were valuable reports of foreign 
science, containing methodical digests of 
foreign discovery, including comments and 
comparis:ns with British science. In 1821 
the “ Dictionary of Chemistry” was first pub- 
lished, of which many editions have since ap- 
peared. In 1824 was published a translation 
of “* Berthollet on Dyeing and Bleaching,” in 
two octavo volumes; and in 1829, a new 
system of Geology. In 1830 Dr. Ure came 
to reside in London, and was appointed in 
1834 chemist to the Board of Customs. The 
important researches on sugar-refining, which 
he conducted for the government, led to the 
fixation of the then established duties. In 
1835 he published “ The Philosophy of Manu- 
fatures;’ and in 1836, a work on “The 
Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain com- 
eet with that of other countries.’’ Mr. 

illiam Fairbaiin, of Manchester, has stated 
that any person might easily make all the 
machines required tor the cotton manufac- 
tures by the perusal of Dr. Ure’s book,—a 
sufficient proof of the fulness and accuracy of 
the descriptions and illustrations. 

The “Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines” was first published in 1837, with 
a supplement two years later; the whole 
having been repeatedly revised, to include 
the most recet discoveries and inventions, 
and greatly enlarged in the latest edition of 
1853. This is a book of vast research, and 
the variety of subjects embraced in it may be 
estimated from the fact, that on the French 
translation it was thought advisable to em- 
ploy nineteen coflaborateurs, all regarded as 
adepts on their special su'jects. Dr. Ure 
thus honourably occupied a position in scien- 
tific work analogous to the literary feat of 
Dr. Johnson, who single-handed produced 
his English Dictionary, the counterpart of 
which was the fruit of the united labours of 
the French Academy. 

During his residence in London, Dr. Ure’s 
practical occupation in chemistry has chiefly 
been the conduct of analyses for the Govern- 
ment, or on consultation for commercial pur- 
poses. His skill and accuracy as an analytic 
chemist were well known, and it has been 
stated on good authority that none of his re- 
sults have ever been impugned. From the 
beginning of his career he was noted as an 
experimental operator. 

Although in infirm health for some years 
past, Dr. Ure retained his mental energy, 
and his conversation was always most in- 
teresting and instructive. His information 
was not confined to scientific subjects. He 
was a good linguist and a fair c'assical scholar ; 
deep'y read also in theology and bibiical criti- 
cism, and wel: acquainted with foreign as well 
as English literature. Dr. Ure was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1822. He 
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was one of the original Fellows of the Geo- 
logical Society, and was a member of several 
scientific bodies in this country and abroad. 


Mr. Hues MILER. 


Dec, 24. At Edinburgh, aged 54, Mr. Hugh 
Miller, an eminent geologist. 

Hugh Miller was a native of Cromarty, a 
small seaport town in the north of Scotland, 
on the shores of the Moray Frith, and was of 
a race of seafaring men who owned coasting 
vessels, and built houses in Cromarty. One 
had done a little in the way of buccaneering 
on the Spanish main. Most of them perished 
at sea. Tn the time of Hugh’s grandfather, 
there had not been a male interred in the 
family burying-ground for a hundred years ; 
and this grandfather also met a watery death, 
His son, the father of Hugh Miller, was lost 
in a violent storm off Peterhead, and his 
sloop wrecked in 1807. Hugh was then five 
years of age. “I used to climb day after 
day,” he says, “up a grassy protuberance of 
the old coast-line immediately behind my 
mother’s house, that commands a wide reach 
of the Moray Frith, and to look wistfully out, 
long after every one else had ceased to hope, 
for the sloop with the two stripes of white 
and the two square topsails ; but months and 
years passed by, and the white stripes and 
the square topsails I never saw.” The poor 
wid wed mother picked up a scanty subsist- 
ence by engaging as a seamstress, and by as- 
sistance from some relatives. By the time 
he had reached his sixth year Hugh Miller 
ha spelt his way, at a dame’s school, through 
the shorter Catechism (quite long enough, 
and more than deep enough, for children), 
the Book of Proverbs, the New Testament, 
and a pretty general and miscellaneous col- 
lection of books. Truth and fiction, old works 
of theology, and the voyages of Anson, 
Drake, Raleigh, and Dampier fell in his way. 
He had two maternal uncles—a shoemaker 
and a saddler—and by these men and by his 
mother he was tightly catechised and in- 
structed after the good old Presbyterian 
fashion. In his tweltih year he was sent to 
the Grammar-school; but the dominie was 
careless, and the boys did pretty much as 
they liked. Hugh commenced Latin, but 
made no progress. Out of doors his educa- 
tion was going on; and after a storm, when 
the shores of Cromarty were strewed with 
water-rolled fragments of the primary rocks, 
he soon learned to take a deep interest in 
sauntering over the pebble-beds and in dis- 
tingui-hing their numerous components. A 
visit to an aunt resident in the Highlands of 
Sutherland afforded him exquisite enjoyment, 
and extended his study of natural history. 
As he grew up, he became a somewhat wild, 
insubordinate boy ; and having one day got a 
severe drubbing from his schoolmaster, he 
took down his cap from the pin on which it 
hung, and marched out of school; revenging 
himself be'ore night by writing a copy of 
satirical verses, entitled “The Pedagogue.” 
Hugh now became a stone-mason. He was 
apprenticed for three years; and getting a 
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suit of mole-skin clothes and a pair of hob- 
nail shoes, he entered on a life of labour in 
the Cromarty quarries. His sensations and 
geological discoveries while toiling in the 
quarry are beautifully described in the open- 
ing chapters of his work on the “Old Red 
Sandstone.” A life of labour in such a sphere 
as this has its temptations, and the drinking 
usages of the masons were at that time carried 
to excess. Hugh learned to regard the ardent 
spirits of the dram-shop as a high luxury, 
which gave lightness and energy to both 
body and mind. Usquebaugh, or whiskey, he 
said, was “ happiness doled out by the glass 
and sold by the gill’ One night he was in- 
duced to take two whole glaxses; he went 
home and tried to read Bacon’s “ Essays.” 
The letters danced before his eyes, and feel- 
ing his situation to be one of a degrading 
character, he formed a resolution never again 
to sacrifice his capacity for intellectual en- 
joyment to a drinking usage; and he kept 
is word, This was a grand epoch in the life 
of Miller. He had laid the foundation of a 
habit of virtuous self-denial and decision of 
cha acter that was certain to bear precious 
fruits. In time, the healthy, invigorating 
nature of his daily labour told favourably 
upon him, All masons seem proud of their 
calling, and Hugh Miller was deter- 
mined to be a m:son amidst all his literary 
honours and distinctions. He stood up 
stoutly for his order, and went about Edin- 
burgh to the last in coarse homespun attire 
and a grey plaid. Removing to the Scottish 
capital for employment as a journeyman 
mason, Miller saw more of the habits of the 
working men, and had to fight his way 
among rather noisy and intemperate asso- 
ciates. He found that mere intelligence 
formed no guard amongst them against in- 
temperance or licentiousness, but it did forma 
not ineffectual protection against what are 
peculiarly the mean vices—such as theft and 
the grosser and more creeping forms of un- 
truthfulness and dishonesty. A strike among 
the masons took place at this time, but the 
men having no money on hand, all broke 
down in a week. “It is the wilder spirits,” 
he says, “that dictate the conditions; and 
pitching their demands high, they begin 
usually by enforcing acquiescence in them on 
the quieter and more moderate among their 
companions, They are tyrants to their fel- 
lows ere they come into collision with their 
masters”—a truth which all recent strikes has 
abundantly illustrated. Burns has said that 
he often courted the society of men known 
by the ordinary phrase of bluckquards,and that 
he had in not a few instances found them pos- 
sessed of some of the noblest virtues. Miller 
was thrown into similar company. A la- 
bouring man may select his friends, but can- 
not choose his work-fellows; “and my ex- 
am of this class,” adds Hugh, “has 
n very much the reverse of that of Burns. 

I have usually found their virtues of a merely 
theatric cast, and their vices real; much as- 
sumed generosity in some instances, but a 
callousness of feeling and meanness of spirit 
lying concealed beneath,” High as Burns’s 
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authority is on questions of life and conduct, 
most men will agree with Miller. Men of 
the stamp alluded to are often ready to part 
with money if it does not directly interfere 
with their immediate gratification, and have 
an impulsive generosity of sentiment. But 
“noble virtues’’ require prudence, self-con- 
trol, regard for the feelings of others, and 
steady intellectual culture ; and these cannot 
co-exist with folly and sensuality. One must 
overpower the other—as in the forest the oak 
and the brushwood rise together, and either 
the tree or the parasite soon asserts the su- 
periority. 

Returning to his native district from Edin- 
burgh, Miller ventured on the publication of 
a volume of poems. He hesitated to give his 
name, but entitled them ‘* Poems by a Jour- 
neyman Stone-mason.” A not uncommon 
development of self-taught genius is in verse. 
Admiration is followed by imitation, and the 
sentiment and description of poetry appear 
easy, while the learning, the reasening, and 
analysis of good prose seem hopelessly unat- 
tainable. Miller’s pieces, in some instances, 
rise above mediocrity, and are always in- 
formed with fine feeling; but there is much 
more real poetry in his prose works—infi- 
nitely more originality, fancy, and pictur- 
esqueness of language. His first attempts at 
publication were made in contributions to the 
“Inverness Courier ;” and a series of letters 
on the herring fishing (afterwards republished 
as a pamphlet) attracted great attention. They 
are admirably written, shewing Miller’s happy 
observant faculty in full play, and are couched 
in fine Addisonian English. Their author 
was now too conspicuous to be employed much 
longer as an ordinary mason, or even cutting 
inscriptions on tombst»nes, in which he pe- 
culiarly excelled—as did also Telford, the 
engineer, in h's early and obscure days. He 
made a round of visits to local patrons and 
friends, and carried on geological researches 
on the coast-lines of the Moray Frith. The 
ancient deposits of the lias, with their mol- 
lusca, belemnites, ammonites, and nautili, 
overran the province of the Muses; and a 
nomenclature very different from poetical 
diction had to be studied. Theological con- 
troversy also broke in; and, as Mr. Miller 
was always stout on the score of polemics, 
and withal sufficiently pugnacious, he min- 
gled freely in local Church disputes, the fore- 
runners of a national ecclesiastical struggle, in 
which he was also to take a prominent part. 
The Reform Bil] gave fresh scope for activity, 
aud Miller was zealous on the popular side. 
He was elected a member of the Town-Coun- 
cil of Cromarty, and attended at least one 
meeting, at which, he says, the only serious 
piece of business was the councillors having 
clubbed a penny each, in the utter lack of 
town funds, to defray a ninepenny postage! 
This was certainly a pure corporation, and 
should be exempt from the application of 
Chancellor Thurlow’s sarcasm, that corpo- 
rations had neither bodies to be kicked nor 
souls to be punished, and so practised all 
manner of iniquity. 

It is probable that Mr. Miiler’s interest in 
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borough politics was a little cooled at this 
time, by a new influence that began to gain 
ground upon him. When working in the 
churchyard, chiselling his Jn Memorium, he 
used to have visitors, and among them were 
several intellectual ladies, whom he also met 
at tea-parties, and conducted, occasionally, 
through the wild scenes and fossiliferous 
treasures of the burn of Eathie. Meditations 
among the tombs led to love among the 
rocks, and geology itself had no discoveries 
or deposits hard enough to shut out the new 
and tender formation. Mr. Miller was over- 
powered ; and circumstances ultimately sance 
tioned his union with the fomeest, airest, 
and most accomplished of his lady visitors. 
Lydia Fraser—the “ Dearest Lydia” of his 
last sad tragic farewell note—became Mrs, 
Miller, and Mr. Miller himself exchanged the 
life of a mason for that of accountant in a 
banking establishment in Cromarty. Soon 
after this he published his ‘‘ Scenes and Le- 
gends of the North of Scotland,”—a work 
remarkable for the variety of its traditional 
lore and the elegance of its style. 

Fifteen years a stonemason, and about six 
yearsa bank accountant, Mr. Miller’s next move 
was into that position for which he was best 
adapted, and in which he spent the remainder 
of his life. The ecclesiastical party in Scot- 
land, then known as the Non-Intrusionists— 
so called because they were oppos.d to any 
clergyman being “intruded” on a parish by 
the lay-patron against the wishes of the peo- 
ple—projected a newspaper to advocate their 
views: all Mr. Miller’s feelings and predilec- 
tions ran in the same direction; and he had 
sufficiently evinced his litvrary talents and 
his zeal in the cause by a published Letter to 
Lord Brougham on the Auchterarder case, 
aud by a pamphlet entitled “The Whiggism 
of the Old School.” In 1840 he was appointed 
editor of the “ Witness,”—a bi-weekly news- 
paper, of which he afterwards became the 
chief proprietor. In this periodical many of 
his works were first published. Geology be- 
came his favourite pursuit ; and his treatise, 
“The Old Red Sandstone; or, A New Walk 
in an Old Field,” stamped him with high and 
world-wide reputation. His subsequent pub- 
lications, ‘‘ The First Impressions of Eng- 
land and its People,” “ Footprints of the 
Creator,” (in reply to the “ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,”) and, “*My Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters”—an autobiography of singular interest 
and value—are too well known to require 
any detailed description or panegyric. 

In all Mr. Miller’s works there is a marked 
individuality of character. A strong family 
likeness pervades the whole of the series, 
Whatever be his subject, his personal feelings 
and experience enter largely into the compo- 
sition; and though this peculiarity induces 
frequent digressions, and often leads to re- 
mote and unexpected illustrations, the interest 
of the reader is rarely suffered to flag, because 
the author appears before us in native truth 
and originality, and is a master of descrip- 
tion. We follow him with curiosity and 
delight through the windings and recesses of 
his solitary walks by the sea-side; his early 
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reading and reflection, even in the mason’s 
botiy; and his studies in natural history, 
among the rocks and caves of the Moray 
Frith. It is a great thing in these days to 
get an original and true man, who puts his 
mind fairly to the mind of his reader, and 
wears no mask. And Hugh Miller was this 
in all his writings. He conceived that there 
were few of the natural sciences that did not 
lie as open to the working men of Britain 
and America as geology did io himself. The 
best schools are the schools of Nature, free to 
all; and so he entered upon his teaching, not 
with didactic formality, but by teling, as 
Rousseau professed to do in his “ Confessions,” 
what he had done, what he had thought, and 
what he had been. Few men havecombined 
in the same proportion the habit of patient 
investigation and analysis, and the talent for 
popular and pieturesque writing. ‘Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy is the only instance among mo- 
dern authors of a scientific cast ; but perhaps 
Goldsmith would, in many respects, be a bet- 
ter parallel. In the art of unfolding and em- 
bellishing the truths of science—c!othing the 
avatomy of Nature with graceful drapery— 
Miller wanted only a little condensation and 
a severer taste to rival Goldsmith; while, in 
extent of knowledge and comprehension in at 
least one science, and in depth of moral feel- 
ing and justness of thinking, he must rank 
with the first intellects of the age. He taught 
this great lesson to his fellow-men, that “ life 
itself is a school, and Nature always a fresh 
study; and that the man who keeps his eyes 
and his mind open will always find fitting, 
though it may be hard, schoolmasters to 
speed him on his life-long education.” His 
death no less eloquently proclaims this truth, 
that even knowledge must not be pursued 
too ardently and unremittingly; that the 
brain, like the bodily functions, must not be 
overtasked, and that to disregard the laws of 
nature is to induce irretrievable calamity 
and ruin, 

He had now become famous and prosper- 
ous, was surrounded by wife, children, and 
friends, and dwelt at Portobello, near Kdin- 
burgh, ina large sea-side mansion which he 
had purchased, adding to it a museum and 
other fruits of cultivated taste and successful 
study. The destroyer entered in the familiar 
and unsuspected form of literary ambition. 
Mr. Miller had for some time been engaged 
on a work called “The Testimony of the 
Rocks.” There appears to have been no call 
for immediate publication, or undue haste ; 
but he laboured at his task night and day, 
seldom leaving the house or taking exercise. 
His health had previously been shattered by 
attacks of severe illness, presenting indica- 
tions of mental disease, and this new toil 
aggravated all the previous symptoms. Fits 
of somnambulism, to which he had been sub- 
ject in his youth, returned, and he got little 
refreshing sleep. He imagined himself and 
his museum to be in danger from robbers; 
and, having for many years carried ,a pistol 
on his person, he now added a revolver, a 
dagger, and broadsword,—all which were dis- 
posed about his bed. He was afflicted with 


paroxyms of acute pain in the head, as if a 
poniard had been driven through the brain, 
and with dreams full of horror and despair. 
On awaking in the morning, he felt as if he 
had been abroad in the night-wind, dragged 
through places by some invisible power, and 
ridden by a witch for fifty miles. Still, on 
escaping from these ghastly midnight visions 
his intellect seems to have regained its usual 
clearness and discrimination. When the 
“Testimony” was completed, his medical 
advisers counselled him to abstain from fur- 
ther labour; to use the warm sponge-bath, 
«nd take some medicines which they pre- 
scribed. No one appears to have appre- 
hended danger. . The evening of his last 
day was spent with his family. He read 
aloud Cowper’s “ Castaway,”—an ominous 
and melancholy strain; the sonnet to Mary 
Unwin, and some lighter verses. He then 
retired to his study, and used the bath, but 
left untasted the medicine. His medical 
friends, conscious, as they said, that there 
were ‘head symptoms,” and that his brain 
had been overworked, should certainly have 
seen that the fire-arms were removed and the 
medicine—most probably an opiate—taken, 
The unfortunate patient slept alone, at a dis- 
tance from his family ; he seems again to have 
had one of his harrowing dreams, or trances ; 
and, on awaking, he must have meditated 
self-destruction. He wrote on a folio sheet 
of paper, in a hand much larger than usual, 
the following valedictory fragment :— 

“Dearest Lydia,—My brain burns. I must have 
walked ; and a fearful dream rises upon me. I 
cannot bear the horrible thought. God and Fa- 
ther of the Loru Jesus Christ have mercy upon 
me! Dearest Lydia, dear children, farewell! 
My brain burns as the recoll: ction grows. My 
dear, dear wife, farewell! Huen MILurr.” 

In order to facilitate the fatal pistol-shot, 
he opened his shirt and flannel vest, and 
ner the muzzle of the pistol close to his 

reast: the report was not heard, but 
next morning the body was found, half- 
dressed, stretched on the floor, the revolver 
having fa!len from his hand, or been thrown 
by him into the bath. The aim was sure 
and steady—the bullet entered the left breast, 
and death must have been instantaneous. A 
sad and miserable termination to a life-drama 
full of noble lessons and of manly and suc- 
cessful struggles ! 


Witu1aM Rurr, Esq. 


Dec, 30. After a long and painful illness, 
at his residence, 33, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
burgh-square, William Rutt, Esq., author of 
“The Guide to the Turf,” and late corre- 
os of the “Sporting Intelligence,” 

55. 

Mr. Ruff was originally educated and de- 
signed for the profession of the law, which 
he followed for a short period, until the 
death of his father, a gentleman also of some 
literary reputation and attainments, whom he 
was called upon at an early age to succeed as 
reporter of the “ Sporting Tntelligence” to the 
principal London journals—an occupation 
requiring much bodily as well as mental 
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vigour ; and with him was inaugurated a new 
era in this ioular branch of literature. 
Of quick and keen perceptions—sensitively 
alive to the nicest feelings of honour, of which 
he was scrupulously observant himself—he 
avoided those shoals and quicksands on the 
arena of the turf, upon which so. many have 
been wrecked—never contracting a ba 
obligation on his own behalf. Upon the ac- 
curacy and impartiality of his reports during 
a period of a quarter of a century, over which 
his régime extended, as well as upon his own 
sterling honesty and integrity, the utmost 
reliance was at all times sleek It has fallen 
to the lot of few men to win and retain the 
universal esteem and respect of so extended 
a circle, embracing all classes of society, from 
the highest to the lowest, among whom his 
name was in reality a “household word.” 

In the spring of 1854, his health having 
been some time impaired by the over-zealous 
discharge of his arduous and increasing duties, 
and having acquired a comfortable independ- 
ence—a recompense, alas! not long permitted 
him to enjoy—he retired from public life, 
confining his energies for the time to “ The 
Guide to the Turf,’’ of which he was the au- 
thor and originator, and the great success of 
which has entailed a world-wide celebrity 
upon its lamented author. Strange as it may 
appear, after so lengthened a span of official 
existence, subsequent to his retirement, he 
never visited a race-course, and beyond a 
friendly call at the office, where he had a 
younger half-brother, (who preceded him to 
the grave six months previously,) was never 
seen amid the rendezvous of sporting men. 
In him a numerous circle of acquaintance 
have lost a sincere and warm-hearted friend, 
whose loss they deeply regret; and of him, 
as a Christian, it may be truly said, “The 
memory of the just is blessed.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Nov. 1, 1856. Aged 39, Joseph Bower Gray, 
M.A., M.D., Principal of Berwick College, Maine, 
United States, formerly of Chelinsford, Essex, 
and eldest son of Mrs. Lucy C. Gray, of South 
Shoebury Cottage, Southend, Essex. 

Dec. 5. At Malta, aged 29, the Rev. John W. 
-_ M.A., late Curate of St. Mary’s, Birken- 

ead, 

Dec.6. At Jerusalem, the Rev. John Nico- 
layson, Principal Missionary in Palestine of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity a- 
mongst the Jews, and Minister of Christ Church, 
Jerusalem. The funeral was attended by clergy 
of the Greek, Armenian, and Abyssinian Churches, 
the Latin Church drawing general attention by 
i's omission ; by rabbis of the Jews (though the 
week is one particularly sacred to them, being 
that in whieh the Day of Atonement oceurs), and 
Moslem-learned Sheikhs. The pasha sent an 
Oda Bashi with Infenkchis. There were also 
present the Consuls of Prussia, France, and Aus- 
tria, the United States agent, and the representa- 
tive of the Spanish Consul-General. 

Dec. 11. Accidentally killed at the Louth 
Railway Station, the Rev. William Mason, B.A. 
1823), Queens’ College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
vg (1826), and Farlsthorpe (1840), Lincoln- 
shire. 

At Hampstead, aged 88, the Rev. Allatson 
Burgh, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794, University College, 
Oxford, Vicar of the united parishes of St. Law- 
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rence Jewry and St. Mary Magdalene, Milk- 
street {1815}, London. 

Dec.12. Ag.d 82, the Rev. John Dolignon, 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Hilborough (1838), Norfolk. 

Dec. 13. At Si. Aubin’s, Jersey, the Rev. 
Samuel King, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Latimer (1820), 
Bucks, and Vicar of Flaunden (1834), Herts. 

Aged 41, the Rev. John Brasher Fawkes, B.A. 
1841, Christ Church, Oxford, Perpetual Curate 
of Daresbury (1843), Cheshire. 

Dec. 14. At Lodowick-terrace, Gloucester-road 
North, Regent’s-park, aged 43, the Rev. William 
Henry Acret, B.A. 1843, Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Aged 63, at Hindley, near Wigan, the Rev. 
R. A. Marsh, of St. Ann’s, Wappenbury, War- 
wickshire. 

Dec. 15. At Fenny Drayton, aged 88, the 
Rev. Samuel Bracebridge Heming, B.A, St. 
John’s College, 1793, M.A., Gonville and Caius 
College, 1796, Cambridge, Rector of Caldecote 
(1841), Warwickshire, and of Fenny Drayton 
(1797), Leicestershire. 

At Bottesford, the Rev. Augustine Meggison, 
M.A., (B.A. 1845,) formerly of Tr nity College, 
third son of the Rev. S. S. Meggison, Vicar of 
Bolam. 

Dec. 18. At York, aged 28, the Rev. Alfred 
Burnett, B.A. 1850, M.A. 1853, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 21. At the Manor-house, Kirby Bellars, 
Melton Mowbray, aged 72, the Rev. Edward 
Manners, Rector of Goadby Mar.ood (1835), 
Leicestershire. 

At the Vicarage, aged 40, the Rev. Alexander 
Thomas Grist Mans n, B.C.L. 1840, D.C.L., 
Magdalene College, Oxford, Vicar of Glossop, 
(1849), Derbyshire. 

Dec. 23. At High-st., Montrose, aged 82, James 
Calvert, esq., LL.D., for fifty ye rs Rector of 
Montrose Academy. Dr. Calvert was Rector of 
our Grammar-school for the long period of fifty 
years, during which he enjo.ed the esteem of 

is numerous pupils, and the respect of every 
one with whom he came in contact. He was a 
thorough scholar, and possessed in a high degree 
the power of imparting to others the knowledge 
with which his own mind was stored. As a 
proof of this, we may mention that Dr. Calvert’s 
pupils highly distinguished themselves at the 
Universities, and there is scarcely a clime under 
the sun in which his pupils will not be found. 
Dr. Calvert has been quite retired for same years, 
but he still retained the active mind of former 
years, and — enjoyed the conversation of 
academical and other acquaintances. 

Aged 53, the Rev. Samuvl Wyatt Cobb, B.A. 
1825, Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of Ightham 
(1827), Kent. 

Aged 58, the Rev. Joseph Fisher, late of Bishop 
Auckland. 

Dec, 24. At the Viearage, aged 77, the Rev. 
Thomas Frere Bowerbank, Vicar of Cuiswick 
(1811), Middlesex. 

Dec. 25. At Marseilles, France, aged 53, the 
Rev. Hugh Speke, B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828, Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, Rector of Dowlish 
Wake (1827), and Vicar of Curry-Rivell (1834), 
Somersetshire. 

Dec. 30. Aged 56, the Rev. Edward Power, 
B.A. 1830, M.A. 1831, Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
Master of Atherstone School, Warwickshire. 

At Spreyton, Devon, aged 82, the Rev. Richard 
Holland, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, Christ's College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Hittisleigh (1845), and Vi- 
car of Spreyton (1802), Devon, 

At Tockholes, Lancashire, aged 61, the Rev. 
Gilmour Robinson, many years the incumbent of 
thar place. 

Dee. 31. At the Vicarage, aged 79, the Rev. 
John Hew-lis, Vicar of the Holy Trinity (1837), 
Coventry. 

Jan.1. At Boothby-hall, Lincolnshire, aged 
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78, the Rev. Joseph Walls, B.A. 1801, M.A. 
1804, Magdaien College, Oxford, Vicar of East 
Kirkby (1805), Lincolnshire. 

Jan, 3. At the Reetory, aged 86, the Rev. 
William Manning, tormerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Caius College, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796, Cambridge, 
Rector of Diss (1811), and Rector of Weeiing 
(1804), Norfolk. 

Jan. 6. At Hulver-hill, Henstead, S::ffolk, 
aged 60, the Rev. Charles Clarke, magistrate for 
the Beccles division of the county. 

Jan. 8. At Ashburton, suddenly, aged 74, the 
Rev. R. Moody, a minister of the Wesleyan con- 
nexion. 

At Limerick, the Rev. H. Rose, Surrogate of 
the Diocese, an | Chaplain to the county gaol. 

Jan. 9. At Karsfield, Topsham, aged 82, the 
Rev. John Frederick Doveton, B.C L. (1804), 
Exeter College, Oxford, formerly Rector of Mells, 
Somerset, and «a magistrate and Deputy-Li ut. for 
the same county. 

Jan. 10. The Rev. J. H. Allpress, Inspector 
and Chaplain of the county gaol, and Chaplain to 
the garrison of Dundalk. 

At Wallington, aged 63, the Rev. Samuel Hop- 
kins, Curate of South Runcton and Holme, Nor- 
folk 


At St. Begh’s, the Rev. Isaac Mossop, Rector of 
Smarden (1834), Kent. 

Jan, 11. At Queen-st., Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Thomas Clark, D.D., one of the ministers of St. 
Andrew’s Chureh, Edinburgh. 

Jan. 17. At the Rectory, the Rev. Thomas 
Perrott, M.A. Rector of Wa.ton-on-Trent (1542), 
Derbyshire. 

Jan. 19. At the Lodge, aged 78, the Rev. Ralph 
Tatham, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, B.D. 1811, D.D. 
1839, Master of Si. John’s College, Cambridge, 
1839 (and Public Orator of that University 1809 
to 1836), Rector of Colkirk (1816), Norfolk. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. 29. At Point Walter, Perthshire, Wes- 
tern Australia, Alfred Waylen, esq., third son of 
Robert Waylen, esq., of Devizes. 

Sept. 11. At Islington, Wm. King, esq., aged 
38, ‘ourth son of the late Sir Robt. King, Bart., 
of Charlestown, Roscommon. 

Sept.19. At Leigh'ands, Tasmania, the re- 
sidence of John Helder Wedge, esq., M.P., aged 
23, Graham, second son of Wm. Wright, esq., of 
Eyston-hall, Sudbury. 

Sept. 26. At Grahamstown, Agnes, wife of 
the Rev. Edmond Pain, B.A., incumbent of 
Somerset Exst, South Africa. 

Oct.1. At Fort Beaufort, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 21, George Liddle, esq. 

Oct. 16. At Labuan, aged 43, John Radford, 

C.E., Resident Director of the Eastern 
Archipelago Company’s works in Labuan and 
Borneo. 

Oct. 18. At Port Louis, Mauritius, Major John 
Spence, late of the 5th Regt. 

At his residence, Red River Settlement, of in- 
fluenza, aged 82, James Bird, esq., late Chief 
Factor of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Oct. 29. At Chowringhee, aged 24, William 
Elton, third son of Lieut.-Col. G. F. F. Vincent, 
of Bath, and late of the Bengal Army. 

Nov. 16. At Copenhagen, aged 57, M. Johannes 
Ephraim Larsen, High Justiciary of Denmark, 
the first a? andj ridical antiquary in Scandi- 
navia. M. Larsen was one of the pillars of the 
national and liberal party, but his loss is la- 
mented by his countrymen of all parties. 

Nov. 19. At Coonoor, in India, Charlotte, wife 
of Major George Gordon McDonell, 27th Regt. 
Madras N.I., and second surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Joseph Hallet Batten, D.D., of Hailey- 
bury, Herts. 

Nov. 23. At Flixton-hall, Suffolk, Sarah, 
widow oi the Rev. Townley Clarksun, M.A., for 


merly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Vicar 
of Hinxton Cambs, and a magistrate for that 
eounty. 

At the Mission-house of Mr. Lieder, in Cairo, 
aged 35, Thomas Seddon, esq., artist. 

Nor. 26. At Batcombe, Somerretshire, aged 

2, John Wickham, esq., one of H.M.’s Justices 
of the Peace, and Deputy-Lieut. of Somerset- 
shire. He was the youngest son of the Rey. 
John Wickham, fellow of Balliol college, Oxon, 
and afterwards Rector of Horsington, where the 
subject ot this notice was born in 1772. He was 
educated at New College, Oxon, where he ob- 
tained the Travelling Fellowship, and was at 
Paris when Napoleon issued his edict to arrest 
all Englishmen found within his dominions. As 
a fellow of the University, and consequently not 
liable to serve in the militia, which service formed 
the pretext of the imperial ordinance, Mr. Wick- 
ham obtained a decision of exemption from its 
application by a competent legal tribunal at 
Paris. This he presented to Fouché, then head 
of the police, but that unscrupulous tool of des- 
potism took upon himself to annul, in his 
master’s naine, the decision of the Court, and to 
place Mr Wickham under arrest. After a de- 
tention in different towns in central France, he 
obtained permission to join a select number of 
détenus at Geneva, where, in the company of 
the late earl of Beverley and his family, and 
other Englishmen and foreigners of distinction, 
Mr. Wickham passed some years in the enjoy- 
ment of much personal liberty, and in a circle of 
refined and intelligent society. Yearning, how- 
ever, for a return to his native land, he obtained, 
through his friends in England, a memorial in 
his behalf, addressed to Napoleon by the late Dr. 
Jenner, which was duly presented to the Em- 
peror, when engaged in the cares and excitement 
of one of his great campaigns. To the credit of 
that comprehensive mind be it said, he acknow- 
ledged the force of an appeal from this great 
philanthropist, and, whilst the interest of the 
Percies and other great houses was unable to 
curtail by one day the captivity of their friends, 
before the expiration of the long war, M1. 
Wickham was permitted, in the name of Jenner, 
to return free and without exchange to his na- 
tive land. After a time he settled upon a pro- 
perty he inherited at Batcombe, and-in that 
sequestered and picturesque village he spent a 
long life in the active discharge of that union of 
public, social, and domestic duties which adorns 
the character of so many high-bred and in- 
telligent English country gentlemen. But for 
his regular attendance at the Petty Sessions at 
Shepton Mallet, where his opinion was always 
respected, his path might be described in the 
words of Horace, fallentis semita vite ; for 
his habits were retiring, and his time was chiefly 
passed in the study of literature, the cultivation 
of his vineries, which were celebrated, and the 
unremitting care which he bestowed in keeping 
the accounts of the East Somerset Savings’ Bank, 
for which he acted as treasurer for many years. 
He continued to enjoy health and the full pos- 
session of his strong mind till within three days 
of his death, and now he is departed in a good 
old age, leaving to his bereaved widow and sons, 
in addition to his worldly goods, the rich inhe- 
ritance of an honoured name. 

Nor. 28. At Liverpool, Captain Dani. His life 
has been one of intense interest, he having been in 
nearly every country on the globe, from the ice- 
bound coast of the Arctic regions, to the scorching 
plains of Central Africa. He was a native of 
Pisa, in Tuscany; left home at the age of ten 
years to go on board a British man-of-war, and 
remained in the service until the year 1806; 
served under Sir John Jervis and Lord Nelson ; 
was present at Aboukir, St. Vincent, and Copen- 
hagen, when he held the candle for Admiral 
Nelson on his sealing his celebrated letter. He 
afterwards engaged in the service of the City of 
Dublin Steam-Packet Company, as commander 
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of the ‘Prince of Wales” steamer, where his 
uniform attention and courtesy to passengers 
alwiys gained him a respect which was justly 
deserved. He remained in this service about 24 
years, and retired to private life about three years 
ago. He received a gold medal for meritorious 
services in connection with the ‘“‘Ocean Mon- 
arch,’”’ as also for his previous naval engage- 
ments. His remains were interred at St. James’s 
Cemetery, Liverpool. 

Dec.1. At Woodhill, Salop, aged 54, John Lees, 
esq., formerly of Stamford-lodge, Lancashire. 

Dec. 4. At Partis College, Bath, Mary King- 
don, only dau. of the late Rev. Richard Kingdon, 
Rector of Trentishoe, Devon. 

Dec. 5. At Westbourne-park-terrace, aged 24, 
Sarah, wife of Parker William Frecland, esq., dau. 
of W.S. Sadler, esq., of Old-house, Great Horkes- 
ley, Essex. 

Dec. 6. At 19,° St. Patrick-sq., Edinburgh, 
aged 78, John Collis, esq , of Grange-more-house, 
co. Kildare, Ireland. 

At Peckham, aged 65, Mr. Matthew Bell Lough, 
son of the late Rev. John Lough, M.A., Vicar of 
Sittingbourne and Iwade, Kent. 

At Kennington, Baron Nathan, the well-known 
dancing-master, an old established favourite as 
well at Kennington, where he resided, as at 
Rosherville, where he so long reigned paramount 
as master of the ceremonies. 

Dec.7. At Wyvenhoe, aged 66, E. Martin, 
esq., Master R.N., 30 years in command of the 
Marquis of Anglesey’s yacht “‘ Pearl.” 

At Malta, aged 19, Lieut. Jas. G. Macartney, 
57th Regt., (son of Brigadier-Major Macartney, 
late of the 7th Dragoon Guards, and 9th Royal 
Lancers). He was present at the attack of the 
Redan and capture of Sebastopol. 

At Truro, aged 105, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
Curgenven, R.N., sister of the late Rev. J. 
Pomery, Vicar of St Kew. Mrs. Curgenven was 
born many years before the end of the reign of 
King George II. Her husband, Capt. Richard 
Curgenven, R N., obtained his rank of p st-cap- 
tain for his services in Lord Rodney’s celebrated 
action with Admiral Le Grasse in 1782; his relict 
has survived him considerably more than half a 
century. The companions of her youth have, of 
course, all long since departed, and with them 
many of her junior relatives. Among the latter 
was her nephew-in-law, the Rev. William Cur- 
genven, who for 46 years was Rector of Lamor- 
ran, and who reached the age of 78: him also 
she has several years outlived. 

At Paris, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Henry Edward 
Butler, He was the second son of the second 
Earl of Carrick, and uncle of the present peer. 
He served in the Egyptian campaign and the 
Peninsular war. This gallant veteran was colonel 
of the 55th Foot, but better known as the father of 
the three heroes who fell in their country’s ser- 
vice within a space of six months. His eldest son, 
Henry Thomas, captain 55th Foot, born in 1813, 
was Deputy-assistant-adjutant-general in the 
Crimean expedition, and was killed at Inkermann, 
Nov. 5, 1854, aged 41. His second son, Charles 
George, captain in the 86tn Foot, was born in 
1823, and died in India, Dec. 1854, aged 31. His 
fourth son, James Armar, captain in the Ceylon 
Rifles, was born in 1827, was the hero of Silistria, 
but did not live to receive the honours which 
awaited his colleague, Lieutenant (now Major) 
Nasmyth, in England, for the gallant and suc- 
cessful defence of that fortress. He died from 
fatigue and sickness in July, 1854, aged 27. 

John Dunean, esq., solicitor, Old Broad-st. 

At Keswick, aged 91, Mr. Jonathan Otley, 
author of ‘“‘ The Guide to the English Lakes.” 

At Wickhambreux, aged 76, Ann, widow of 
Thomas Dadds, esq., of Pimlico, London. 

At Baltimore, U.S., suddeniy, aged 52, Henry 
George Kuper, esq., British Consul at that city, 
eldest son of the Rev. Wm. Kuper, D.D., K.H., 
Chaplain to the Royal German Chapel ; after up- 
wards of 30 years passed in Her Majesty's service. 


Dec. 8. At Hill Ridware, Staffordsh., aged 92, 
Elizabeth, revict of the Rev. John Batteridge 
Pearson, Rector of Croxall. 

At Bancroft, Hitchin, aged 76, Mrs. Sophia 
Ward, relict of Thomas Wxrd, esq. 

At Langenhoe hall, aged 49, Hester, wife of 
G. F. Cooper, esq., dau. of the lute Smith Baw- 
tree, esq., of St. Osyth. 

Dec. 9. At his residence, Berkcley-sq., Lieut.- 
Gen. Francis Miles Millman, formerly in com- 
mand of the Coldstream Guards, Col. 82nd Regt. 

At Halton-lodge, near Runcorn, Cheshire, 
aged 55, Joseph Kidson, esq. 

At Henley-on-Thames. aged 26, Katharine, 
wife of the Rev. H. Benson, and youngest dau. 
of T. Whitehead, esq., of Ramsgate. 

At Cheltenham, aged 85, Thos. Penfold, eq, 
for many years a solicitor, pra«tising at Croydon. 

At Sligo, at her son's, Dr. Archibald Arm- 
strong, aged 100, Eleanor, relict of Dr. William 
Armstrong, of that town. 

At Mauston st. Lawrence, Northamptonshire, 
aged 46, John Jackson Blencowe, esq. 

At South Shields, aged 71, John Paxton, esq., 
shipowner. 

Dec. 10. At St.Germain-en-Laye, aged 65, 
— relict of Lieut.-Col. C. W. Crookshank, 


At Hyéres, in the south of France, William 
Cruikshank, esq., of Langley-park. 

Aged 76, Mr. George Lindsay, an eminent 
Russia merchant, and chairman of the Russia 
Company, suddenly at a meeting of the Board in 
the South Sea House on Wednesday, Dec. 10. 
He was on the point of taking the chair, when 
he fell forward and instantly expired. 

At Rusholme, aged 33, Mr. David Dyson, a 
well-known naturalist and collector. Originally 
he wis a weaver, but a passion for ent logy 
led him at the age of 20 to the United States. 
There, supporting himself by his industry, 
he contrived to cross the country from New York 
to St. Louis; and he returned to England, after 
an absence of twelve months, with upwards of 
18,000 specimens of insects, birds, shells, and 
plants. He afterwards twice explored Central 
America, and made another large collection. He 
acted as curator to the museum of the late Earl 
of Derby, until it wis sold by the present earl. 
Mr. Dyson has left behind hima private collection 
of 20,000 shells, some of them very rare. 

At Tiverton, Caroline G. V. James, widow of 
Capt. G. L. James, M. N. I., and only dau. of the 
late Gen. Wilson, C.B., of Belmont-:.ouse, Stoke. 

At Penzance, aged 86, Lydia Johns, relict of 
Joseph Batten, esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 85, Catherine, dau. of the 
late James Pulham, esq., of Harwich. 

At Welbury, near Northallerton, aged 110, Jane, 
widow of Capt. John Garbutt, R.N. Deceased 
had been twice married, her husbands being 
sailors during the old war. For some years she 
has been maintained by the parish of Welbury, 
having her own cottage and a female attendant. 
The old woman had dwindled into a small com- 
— but she was free from pain, retaining all 

er facu'ties to the last, and enjoying her pipe. 

Jane, sister of G. Dupont, esq., of Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 

At his residence, Hauteville, Jersey, aged 57, 
D. C. Macreight, esq., M.D. 

At Leeds, aged 54, R. Morley, esq., of Park-sq. 

Dec. 11. Aged 76, Capt. Horton. This gentle- 
man has been a resident in Worcester for a great 
number of years, and his little eccentricities 
caused him to be well known to all his fellow- 
citizens. He was a native of Wolverhampton, 
and early in life, having imbibed a taste for the 
military profession, he purchased a commission 
in the Queen’s Bays, and went on to the Continent 
under the Duke of Wellington. He was not pre- 
sent at the battle of Wa erloo, but was in the 
army of reserve, not far from the scene of action. 
After the battie he went to Paris with the Duke 





.and the allies, and remained some time in the 
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capital ; then he proceeded to Picardy, where he 
remained three years, and when the army re- 
turned to England he accompanied it, and s ld 
out in the year 1827. During his residence in 
this city he was personally noticeable from the 
well-worn appearance of his wardrobe, it being 
an ascertained fact that ever since he left the 
army—a period of twenty-nine years— he con- 
tinued to wear, and had not worn out when he 
died, his stock of regimental waistcoats and 
trousers; and as to his coat, even that vestment 
could boast of almost as venerable an age. It was 
commonly supposed that he w.:s a man of miserly 
habits; but, although he was penurious in regard 
to his own personal expenditure, yet he was far 
from devoid of feeling tor real distress. As a 
landlord, he was known to be liberal, indulgent, 
and even fanatically averse to employ the law for 
the recovery of his righis. The deceased yentle- 
man was never married, and is supposed to have 
left a fortune of £60,000 to his cousin and heir- 
at-l:w, Colonel Horton, who resides near Stafford. 
— Worcester Chronicle. 

In Hans-pl., Chelsea, suddenly, Lieut.-Col. 
Basil Herne Burchell, formerly of the 3rd Regt. 
(the Buffs), younger son of the late Basil Burchell, 
esq., of Bushy Grange, Herts, 

At Chester, aged 69, David Price, esq., a J. P. 
for Manchester. 

At Outwell Rectory, aged 72, Rosamond, wife of 
the Rev. G. Dealtry, rector of Outwell, Norfolk. 

At his shooting quarters at Lochfineside, Chas. 
Lamb, esq., half-brother of the Earl of Eglinton. 
His remains have been interred in the cemetery 
at Greenock. Mr. Lamb died from tie effects of 
injuries received by the bursting of a shell while 
Le was serving as a volunteer before Sebastopol. 

At his residence, Camden-place, Bath, aged 83, 
Edw. Gibbons, esq., late of Castor, Northants. 

At Notting-hill, aged 91, Martha, widow of 
William Gresham, esq., formerly of the Priory, 
Dunstable, Beds. 

At Blandford, Dorset, aged 85, Mr. Richard 
Hayward, formerly of Chirton, Wilts, and for 
many years manager of the Blandford branch of 
the Wilts and Dorset Bank. 

At Mr. Selby’s, Cromwell-street, Nottingham, 
aged 94, Mrs. Mary Sanigear, a lineal descendant 
of John Bunyan. 

At Chiavari, near Genoa, of bronchitis, the 
Dowager Countess of Donoughmore, second wife 
of the Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinson, third 
earl of Donoughmore, who died in Sept. 1851. 
Her ladyship was Barbara, second daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Col. William Reynell, of Castle 
Reynell, county Westmeath, by his wife, Jane, 
daughter of the late Sir William Montgomerie, 
Bart., of Macbie-hall. She was married to the 
late earl in 1827, ard has left by him one son, 
John William, an officer in the 13th Light Dra- 
goons (half-brother to the present earl), and also 
three daughters. The titie of Donoughmore was 
originally conferred in 1777, on Christiana, wife 
of the Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinson, suc- 
cessively member for Cork and Lanesborough, in 
the Irish Parliament before the Union, who was 
afterwards Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Prime Serjeant of Ireland, and ultimately ob- 
tained the Secretaryship of State for Ireland, to- 
gether with the Keepership of the Privy Seal. 
Her son, the second baron, in 1800 was created 
Earl of Donoughmore, with remainder to his 
mother’s heirs; and the third earl, who succeeded 
the gallant Sir Ralph Abercromby in the com- 
mani of the British army in Egypt, was made 
an English peer in the following year as Lord 
Hutchinson, and rewarded with a pension of 
£2,000 a-year appended to the title. 

At Bournemouth, aged 29, Richard Eaton, son 
of William Rusher, esq., of Oxford. 

Dec. 12. At Osbourne-villa, T. rquay, aged 71, 
Mr. Serg. Thompson, son of the late T. Thompson, 
esq., M.P., banker, of Hull. 

At Bath, aged 72, Maria, dau. of the late Rev. 
Alex. Cleeve, Vicar of Wooler, Northumberland. 
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At Horsham, Elizabeth, widow of Dr. Cowie, 
M.D 


At his residence, Snittlegarth, Cumberland, 
aged 77, Joseph Railton, esq. 

At Vale Groves, Chelsea, aged 20, Maria, wife 
of Capt. E.C. Munns, late of the 74th Hig'landers, 
and now of the Curragh Camp, county Kildare. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, aged 38, R. B Arth, 
Purvis, Capt. 78th Highlanders, and elder son 
of Vice-Adm. Purvis, of Bury-hall, Hants. 

Dec. 13. KR. R. M‘lan, esq., A.R.A. Edin- 
burgh, of Charlotte-st., Portman-pl., and Heath- 
mount, Hampstead. As a delineator of cha- 
racter, both on the stage and with the pencil, 
Mr. M‘Ian was in many respects without a 
rival. When he first appeared in London as the 
** Dougal creature,” the critics declared that the 
character had never before been realized, and 
that bis interpretation could not be rend red by 
any other actor on the boards. Mr. M‘Ian, it 
will be remembered, was the jester at the Eg- 
lington tournament, and won great reputation 
by the manner in which he sustained the cha- 
racter. He was for many years a member of the 
Bath and Bristol company, in which he played 
under the name of ‘‘Jones.’”” Mr. M‘lan wasa 
kind-hearted, excellent man in private life, and 
much endeared to a large circle of friends. His 
widow, who is a native of Bath, is also a very 
clever artist, and was mistress of the School 
of Design at Somerset-house. 

At London, Thomas Robinson Grey, esq., of 
Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, Major in the 
lst Durham Militia, and eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Grey, of that place. 

At Edinburgh, Margaret Home, second dau. 
Peg late James Fergusson, esq., advocate, 

.C.S. 

At Bridgwater, aged 72, Richard Smith, esq., 
one of the aldermen of the borough. 

At the Royal Hospital, Haslar, William Lind- 
say, esq., M.D., aged 57, Senior Medical In- 
spector of that establishment. 

At Salvandy-terrace, St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 
59, Thompson Brough, esq., M.D., late of Kilte- 
gan, county Wicklow, Ireland. 

At his residence, Plymouth, George Coryndon, 
esq., for a great number of years an active ma- 
gistrate of that borough. 

At the Cavendish Hotel, London, aged 32, 
Chas. Edward Walker, late Capt. in the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Joseph Need 
Walker, esq., of Calderstone, near Liverpool. 

Aged 80, Rear-Admiral Milward. 

Dec. 15. In Paris, the Count de Salvandi, 
Minister of Public Instruction under Louis Phi- 
lippe, who, having served in the bodyguard 
of Napoleon, was first brought into note by his 
vehement denunciation of the occupation of 
France by the Allies after the second restoration 
of the Bourbons. At the fall of Louis Philippe, 
when the royal family and their adherents fled, 
he alone had courage to remain in Paris, and 
openly shewed himself in public. By the literary 
world his loss will be severely feit as a generous 
friend to letters; but his own productions were 
confined to his pamphlets, two detestable novels 
which excited the mirth of all France, and an 
historical wo k on the reign of John Sobieski. 

At Paris, Adriana, wife of Joseph Wilkinson, 
esq., late of the India Service. 

At Worthing, aged 74, Susannah, wife of Cop- 
ley Fielding, esq. 

At Sheerness, aged 74, Anne, widow of Col. 
Francis Key, R.A. 

At Bishopsteignton, aged 82, Gen. the Hon. 
Wm. Henry Gardner, Col.-Com. 10th Batt., R.A. 

Aged 73, James Edward Homer, esq., of Wrax- 
hall-house, Somerset. 

At Bath, aged 75, Mary Elizabeth, relict of 
Daniel Janvrin, esq., of Jersey. 

At Calne, aged 67, Ann, wife of John Wayte, 


esq. 
At Brighton, Hamilton Hamilton, esq., for 
many years H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
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Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of the 
Brazils. 

James Cockshott, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Half Moon-street, Mayfair, aged 73, William 
Vardon, esq., of Goldstone-all, Market Drayton, 
Shropshire. 

At Wansley, Worcestershire, aged 37, Edward 
Russell Ingram, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 83, Harriet, widow of 
Capt. John Walker, R.N. 

Aged 66, Mary, widow of Samuel Hinde, esq., 
of Lancaster. 

Of apoplexy, at an advanced age, Mrs. Sarah 
Clayton, wife of the Rev. John Clayton, of Chi- 
chester-lodge, Brighton. 

Dec. 16. At York-gate, Regent’s-park, John 
Barrett Lennard, esq., Chief Clerk of H.M. Privy 
Council Office, second son of Sir Thomas Barrett 
Lennard, Bart. 

In Paris, aged 48, the Hon. Gilbert Stapleton, 
of Ditton-hall, Lancashire, eldest surviving bro- 
ther of the last and uncle of the present Lord 
Beaumont. 

Aged 57, William Hazard, esq., of Harleston, 
Norfolk, solicitor. 

At Barbreck-house, Craignish, Argyleshire, 
aged 77, Rear-Admiral Donald Campbell, of Bar- 
breck. 

At Rosebank, Portobello, William Grahame, 
esq., only brother of Major Grahame of Glenny. 

At the residence of James Morrison, esq., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, aged 77, William Bell, esq., late 
of Ford-house, co. Durham. 

At Upper Stamford-st., Blackfriars-road, aged 
63, Lieut. John ‘Thomas Hinton, R.M. 

Charles Morris, esq., of Connaught-place, and 
the Chase, Great Malvern. 

At 16, Upper George-st., Portman-sq., aged 
72, Eliza, relict of Thomas Ruep Dixon, esq., and 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. John White, Ben- 
gal Army. 

At Tours, Capt. Henry Hamilton Shum, eldest 
son of Col. Shum, Dougias, Isle of Man. 

Dec. 17. Aged 46, Mr. Joseph Hardgr-ave, an 
influential farmer in the parish of Normanby, 
Lincolnshire, occupying about 700 acres of land 
under the Earlof Yarborough. He tied the ends 
of his pocket-handkerchief to both triggers of a 
double-barrelled gun, then placing the barrels in 
his mouth, he got his feet on the handerchief, by 
which means he puiled both triggers, and blew 
his h-ad to pieces. The deceased was worth 
between £20,000 and £30,000. He leaves a wife 
and children. 

At Troston-hall, aged 37, Eliza Maitland Lloyd, 
dau. of Gen. Morse. 

At Harwich, at an advanced age, Mr. John 
Jackson for many years of the War Department, 
Harwich. 

At Bath, Lucy Hay, dau. of the late Dr. Mac- 
farlane, physician, Bath. 

At Hoebridge-pl., Woking, Surrey, Alexander 
Robertson, esq. 

- Clapham-common, aged 68, Joseph Ben- 
well, esq. 

John Themen, esq., solicitor, Old Broad-st. 

At Albion-road, Stoke Newington, aged 65, 
Geo. Samuel Heales, esq., of Doctors’-commons. 

At West Skirbeck-house, near Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 77, Henry Clark, esq. 

At Burwood-p'., Oxford-sq., aged 54, Alex- 
ander Wylie, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Grafton-st., Fitzroy-pl., Mary 
Ann Burnett, sister of the late Gilbert Burnett, 
Professor of Botany: he was the last male de- 
scencant of Bishop Burnett. 

At Lea enham, Lincoln, aged 24, the Rizht 
Hon. Lady Jane Sherard, fuurth dau. of the late 
Philip, Earl of Harborough, and sister of the 
present earl. 

At Kingsbridge, aged 50, Francis 8. Cornish, 
esq., of Buzzaco:t, Combe Mar in. 

At Bull’s-cross, Enfield, Mi‘dlesex, aged 76, 
Fredk. Christian Lewis, esq., sen., late of Char- 
lotte-st., Portland-pl. 
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Strickland-gate, Kendal, Westmoreland, 
76, Sarah, eldest dau. of the late John 
Thomson, esq. 

At Whitby, aved 69, Richard Ripley, esq., 
Surgeon. r. Ripley will long be remembered 
for his public spirit in promoting the various 
movements, institutional and otherwise, which 
were set on foot some years azo for the advance- 
ment and improvement of the town. In 1822 his 
effort-, combined with those of the late Rev. Dr. 
Young, Mr. John Bird, H. Belcher, esq., and a 
few others, were instrumental in establishing the 
a and Philosophical Society, to the mu- 
seum of which he was a constant benefactor, and 
for a series of years its secretary. Mr. Ripley 
was a native of the neighbourh of Lancaster. 

At Exmouth, aged 77, Duncan Campbell, esq., 
Capt. H. P. Royal Marines, late Civil Commis- 
sioner at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Dec. 19, At the residence of G. M. Evans, esq., 
of Farnham, Surrey, aged 81, Elizabet, widow of 
Henry Woods, exq., of Godalming. 

At Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 34, 
Joseph Reid, esq., formerly of Thornton-heath, 
near Croydon, and a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Surrey. 

At Winches‘er, Catherine Emily, dau. of the 
late Major George Colclough, late of the 33d foot, 
and relict of Major J. Barry Thomas, late 9th 
foot, and formerly of the 6lst Regt. She has left 
three orphan children. 

At Toulouse, aged 18, Emily Alice Davis, only 
dau. of R. F. Davis, esq., of Soho-lodge, St. Anne’s- 
hill, Wandsworth. R.I.P. 

At Bath, aged 77, Jane Gardner, relict of the 
late Peter Mackenzie, esq., of the Island of 
Jamaica, and last surviving sister of the late 
F. Rigby Brodbelt Penoyre, esq., of the Moor, 
Herefordshire. 

Dec. #®. At Wicken, Essex, aged 72, Sarah 
Harriet, wife of Joseph Martin, esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 85, Elizabeth Sarah, widow 
of Major Ralph Willett Adye, R.A. 

At Woodside Frant, aged 92, Mrs. Anne Far- 
quharson, widow of Andrew Farquharson, esq., 
of Breda, Aberdeenshire. 

At A'lingworth-house, Brighton,aged 13 months, 
Laura Blanche, second dau. of the Hon. Johnand 
Lady Lavinia Dutton. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 80, J. M. Holl, esq. 

Dee. 21. In Dublin, aged 68, Rear-Admiral 
Frederic: Augustus Wetherall, of Ealing, Mid- 
dlesex. He accepted the retirement October Ist, 
1846. 

Aged 81, John Wells, esq., of Northumberland- 
st., Strand, and the United Service Club, formerly 
Paymaster 43:d Regt. 

At his residence, Stoke, aged 69, Richard 
Condy, esq. 

At Garden-house, Rotherfield, Sussex, aged 
39, Frederick Hicks, esq. ; anion the 23rd inst., 
aved 77, Mrs. Mary Aun Hicks, mother of the 
above, at the residence of her son, George Hicks, 
esq., Joyce-green-house, Dartford, Kent. 

At Sydenham, aged 79, Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Mayow Wynell Mayow, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Ewell Castle, very suddenly, 
James Gadesden, esq., late High-Sheriff of the 
county of Surrey. 

At Compton, Plymouth, Capt. Henry Spry, 


oN. 
At Bathford, aged 49, John Mountford Yeeles, 


At 
aged 


“ae Roseneath, John Macfar'an, esq., Dep.-Com.- 
Gen., son of the Rev. Principal Macfarlan. 

At the Parsonage, Chacewater, aged 38, Maria 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. G. L. Church. 

At Townley-hall, near Drogheda, aged 87, 
Blayney Townley Balfour, esq. 

In Charles-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 60, Robert 
Corbett, esq., fourth son of the late Archdeacon 
Corbett, of Longnor-hall, in the county of Salop. 

At Chosen-house, Hucclecote, Gloucestershire, 
Frances, widow of the late Rev. Joseph Brad- 
shaw, of Holbroke, Derbyshire. 
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At Finchley-common, aged 70, Isaac Aker- 
man, esq., formerly of the War-Office. 

Dec. 23. At Portsmouth, aged 28, Captain 
Wynder Kelly Ire and, of the Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery. On the preceding evening Capt. Ireland 
dined with his brother officers, retiring to bed 
about half-past twelve, apparently in health. 
The following morning, on his servant going 
into his room to call him up, as usual, he was 
horror-stricken to find him dead. Capt. Ireland 
served as Lieut. on board the ‘Gladiator’ in 
the Mediterranean, and with others of the Ma- 
rine Corps he was at the siege of Sebastopol and 
its final capture. On coming home, he was pro- 
moied March, 1856. He belonged to an Irish 
family. 

At Paris, aged 72, Philip Mules, esq., of Honi- 
ton, Devon, late Major-Com. E. D. Vol. Cav. 

At the Med. Coll., Epsom, aged 77, George 
Goldstone, esq., late of Bath, surgeon. 

Aged 59, Thomas John Martham, esq., of 
Bloomficli-road, Maida-hill, and Shenfield, Es- 


sex. 

At Hastings, Eliza Catherine, wife of Henry 
Morgan, esq., of Thorpe, near Norwich. 

At Persax-court, in the county of Worcester, 
Thomas Clutton Brock, esq., Col. of the Worces- 
tershire Militia. 

Dec. 24. At London, in West-sq., Elizabeth 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late William West, esq., 
and sister of J. A. West, esq., of Western-lo :ge, 
near Durham. 

In the Glasgow Town’s Hospital, Mrs. Reston, 
bet er known as “the heroine of Matagorda.” 
She was with her husband, a sergeant in the 
94th, when the French bombarded Matagorda, 
in 1810, where she made herself conspicuous in 
her attendance upon the wounded. When Mrs. 
Reston returned to this country, she was received 
in the Town’s Hospital, in a state of destitution, 
on the death of her husband. A public subscrip- 
tion was, however, set on foot, and a fund raised 
for her, by which the latter part of her life was 
rendered comfortable. Although she was thus 
enabled to support herself, she had become so 
accustomed to live in the hospital, that she re- 
solved to remain, an: pay a fair amount for her 
boird. Of course her wish was gratified ; and 
after independently paying her way, she had a 
yearly surplus, which she regularly applied to 
charitable and benevolent purposes. 

At Ciapton, Middlesex, aged 82, W. Slark, esq. 

At Jermyn-st., Piccadilly, and late of Hollo- 
way, aged 45, Edward Newton Bryant, esq., 
eldest son of Edward Bryant, esq., of the Grange, 

‘aldicote, Bedfordshire. 

At Sunniny-hill-park, Berks, Julia, wife of G. 
H. Crutchley, esq. 

Aged 71, Samuel Bayfield, esq., late of St. 
Thomas-st., Southwark ; and on tbe 22nd inst., 
aged 47, William John, third son of the above. 

Dee, 25. At Exmouth, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Nicholas Waiters, vicar of All Saints, and rector 
of St. Peter’s, Stamford, dau. of Thomas Priaulx, 
of Guernsey. 

At Torquay, Capt. Murray Fraser Ferrers, R.A. 

At the Ridge, Wotton-under-Edge, aged 62, G. 
Bengough, esq. 

At Southsea, Portsmouth, Caroline, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Cardew, o. the Royal Engincers. 

At Lei h, aged 84, Robert Mowbray, esq. 

At Portland-place, Edouine O’Brien, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-General Sir Richard England, 
G.C.B. 

At Bognor, aged 63, Sa ruel Martin, esq. 

A ed 36, Mary Theresa, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Sau!, of the Admiralty, and dau. of John Mil.- 
man, esq., Shirley, Southampton. 

Aged 84, Matthew Plummer, esq., of Sheriff- 
hill, Gateshead, and the Quayside, Newcastle. 
He was many years chairman of the . rst railway 
company that rana line in connection with New- 
castle. 

Dee. 2%. At Camerton Rectory, Eliza Ann, 
wile of the Rev. Edward Holland. 


16 
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At Edinburgh, Dorothea Jane, youngest dau, 
of John Haig, esq., Cameron-house, Fife. 

At Sion-row, Clifton, Brigadier-Gen. Da:zres 
Fitzherbert Evans, late of the H_ E.1.C.s 

At Meare, aged 87, Mr. Daniel Difford, f r up- 
wards of 60 years sexton of the parish church of 
Meare, universally respected. 

At Farncombe, Surrey, S. Peech, esq., late of 
Wentworth. 

Aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of J. Coventry, esq. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 70, Chamberlain Hinchliff, 


esq. 

At Kennington, aged 86, Thomas Glanfield, 
esq., late of Queen Ann ’s Bounty Office. 

At Cookham, Berks, Charles Francis Bamford, 
esq., of the Inner Te: ple. 

At Rignall, G eat Missenden, aged 62, Joseph 
Allan Honnor, esq. 

Aged 56, Robert Riley Simpson, esq., of Park- 
terrace, Brixton, and 44, Fenchurch-street. 

Dec. 27. At Mill Head-house, Ilfracombe, Caro- 
line, second dau. of the late Francis Kingdon, 
esq, and granddau. ot the Very Rev. Joseph 
Palmer, Dean of Cashel. 

At Chelsworth-hall, Suffolk, axed 77, Cathe- 
rine Frances, Lady Austen. 

In London, aged 20, Helen, the only dau. of 
W. W. Hooper, esq., 0i Northbrooke-hou-e, near 
Exeter. 

At Totnes, aged 32, James Shaw, jun., esq., 
of Saddleworth, Yorkshire. 

At Eskdal -house, near Langholme, aged 28, 
William Alexander Coanell, Lieu:. Lith Regt. 
Native Infa trv, and assistant executive en- 
gineer, Public Works Department, Bombay. 

At Weston, near Bath, aged 75, Robert Noble 
Christmas, e-q. 

In Clarges-st., Picea illy, aged 27, Lieut. Fran- 
cis Amyott Hallett, 2nd European Light Infantry 
(Bombay), youngest son of Charlies William 
Hallett, esq., of Great Geor .e-st., Wesium nster. 

At Margate, aged 60, George Agustus Ol.ver, 
esq., of ‘'wickenham. 

Suddenly, aged 58, Charles: Mason Freeman, 
esq., of Brooke-house, Ches!,unt, Hertfordshire. 

Doe. 2%. In Halfmoon-st., aged 72, the Lord 
Jonn Fitz-Roy, youngest son of the late Augus- 
tus Henry, Duke of Graiton. 

At Newcastle, aged 79, Mary, widow of W. C. 
Burnet, surgeon. 

Mrs. Cottingham, relict of John Cottingham, 
esq., of Hardwick. 

At Great Malvern, Frances Hampson, wife of 
M. M. Beale Cooper, esq., solicitor, of Upton- 
upon-Severn, and Great Malvern. 

At Rochester, Capt. Samuel Kerr, formerly of 
the 60t Rites and 47th Foot. 

At H rne-hill, Dulwich, aged 49, Chariotte 
Holbert, wife of Joseph Curling, esq. 

At Cannon-hill, near Maidenhead, Harriet 
Dorothea, wife of Rear-Admiral Grevi le, C.B. 

Dee, 29. At her residence, Rivers-st., Bath, 
Mary Burmester, widow of the late Staff-Surgeon 
Bur...ester. 

At Clate.-pars, Bromyard, aged 54, Will am 
Barneby, esq. Mr. Barneby filled the office of 
High-Sheriff of Heref rd-hire in the year 1549, 
and had been for many years an active magis- 
trate of that county. 

Dee. 30. Caroline, wife of the R.ght Hon. Sir 
J. Romilly, Master of the Rolls, dau. of Wiiliam 
Otter, late Bp. of Chichester, and siste: to Lord 
Belper. 

At the Manor-house, Piddictrenthide, Dorset, 
aged 67, Sarah Johnson, widow of Jo.n Gawler 
Bridge, esq. 

At Viewville-house, N. B., the Hon. Mrs. 
Peter Ramsay, dau. of the late and sister to 
the present Right Hon. Lord Belnaven and 
Stinton. 

At Acombe, aged 83, Annie, wilow of the 
Rev. Jacob Costubadie, Rector of Wensley, York- 
shire. 

At Weymouth, aged 70, Andrew Lithgow, esq. 

At Rome, aged 44, Henry Murch, esq. 
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At Oxford, aged 69, John Thorpe, esq., a ma- 
gistrate and for many years an alderman of that 
city. 
At Leith, Rear-Admiral James Stevenson. 

Dec. 31. At Upper Norton-st., Portland-pl., 
Signor Crivelli. He came to England in the year 
1817, with his father, who was engaged as the 
principal tenor at the King’s Theatre. Since that 
time he dedicated himself to the profession of 
teaching singing, and directly acquired a great 
name, which he maintained with increasing re- 
putation up to the moment of his death. Since 
the foundation of the Royal Academy of Music, 
in 1823, he has been the principal professor of 
singing at that institution, and almost all our 
present singers have been his pupils. He leaves 
bel:ind him a celebrated name in the profession, 
and he was beloved and esteemed by all who 
knew him. 

At Ashley-pl., Mrs. Elizabeth Hodson, relict of 
the late Rev. John Hodson. 

At Alfred-st., Bedford-sq., aged 40, W. Wiblin, 
esq., late Surgeon, of Strood, Kent., brother of 
John Wiblin, esq., F.R.C.S. 

In Laura-pl., aved 90, Sarah, widow of the late 
Hugh Williams Straghan, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 49, Caroline, relict of 
the Rev. John Menzies, of Wyke Regis. 

At Chawton, Hants, aged 85, Jane, widow of 
the Rev. James Ventris, Vicar of Beeding, Sussex. 

At Leamington, Capt. G. Holbech, R.N., of 
Alveston, Warwickshire. 

At Lough Fea, county of Monaghan, Evelyn 
Shirley, esq., of Eatington-park, Warwickshire, 
and Lough Fea, county of Monaghan, Ireland. 
He is succeeded in his property by his eldest son, 
oo Philip Shirley, esq., M.P. for Warwick- 

ire. 

At Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, Rosa, wife 
of Gifford eg esq., and dau. of Col. 
D’Aguilar, of the H.E.1. Co.’s Bengal Army. 

At Ely-lodge, Gravesend, aged 69, Thomas 
Wilkinson, esq., formerly of the firm of Sikes, 
Snaith, and Co., Bankers, London. 

At Great Coram-st., Russell-sq., Elizabeth 
Carey, dau. of the late Maj. McCrea, of Guernsey, 
and wife of William Jones, esq., F.S.A., formerly 
Vice-Consul at Havre. 

At Priory-cottage, Busher-heath, near Wat- 
ford, Herts, aged 56, James Wilshin, esq. 

Aged 70, John Mayor Randall, esq., of Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

At Henrietta-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 64, 
Robert Saunders, esq., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

At Dulwich, aged 68, Thomas Shepperson, esq. 

Lately. At Anstey Manor-house, near Alton, 
Sarah Anne, dau. of the late Sir Thomas Miller, 
Bart., of Froyle-place, Hants. 

At Hexham, aged 42, James Kirsopp, esq. 
Mr. Kirsopp, like his father, was always known 
as the Squire, and, like him, enjoyed much popu- 
larity among the poor, to whom he not only 
cheerfully contributed of his affluence, but ac- 
tively sought to benefit them in various ways; 
many of them being familiarly known to him, 
and frequently visited by him personally. 

The Arch-Duchess \ aria Elizabeth Francois of 
Austria, widow of Archduke Regnier, formerly 
Viceroy of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and 
sister of the late Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. 
She was born in April, 1800, and consequently 
was nearly 57 years of age. Her Imperial High- 
hess was married in 1820 to the Archduke Reg- 
nier, fifth brother of the Emperor Francis I., and 
has been a widow since 1853. The Archduchess 
was grand-aunt of the present emperor. 

At Paris, aged 86, General Baron Fagel, during 
upwards of 35 years Ambassador at Paris from 
the King of the Netherlands, and last surviving 
brother of Baron Fagel, who for many years held 
a similar appointment at the Court of St. James’s. 

At Phillimore-ter., Kensington, aged 85, Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Hall, late Bengal Army. 

At Hucclecote, Gloucestershire, Frances, widow 
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of the Rev. Joseph Bradshawe, of Holbrooke, 
Derbyshire. 

Jan. 1. At Stockton-on-Tees, aged 60, Frances, 
wife of Robert Thompson, esq., of that place. She 
was a member of the ancient and once powerful 
family ot Foster, of Edderstone and Bambro’ 
Castle, and represented the oldest branch of that 
family long seated at Low Buston, in Northum- 
berland, as well as one of the co-heiresses of 
Bathurst, of Skut’ er-kelfe, Clints, and Arkendale, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Castle Archdall, co. Fermanagh, aged 88, 
Col. Archdall, brother of the late Gen. Archdall, 
M.P., and uncle of Mervyn Archdall, esq., M.P., 
co. Fermanagh. 

At Newington, Edinburgh, Madeline, only dau. 
of the late Col. George Hessing, and wife of Maj.- 
Gen. John Geddes, K.H., formerly of the 27th 
(Enniskillen) Regiment. 

At the Vicarage, aged 18, Wol-tenholme Ma- 
nesty, the youngest surviving son of the Rev. 
John Owen Parr, M.A., vicar of Preston, and 
Hon. Canon of Manchester. 

At Stratford Tony, Hen. Thos. Foreman, esq., 
South-terrace, Brompton, London. 

At Wardington-house, Oxon, Frances Elizabeth, 
= dau. of the late Sir J. W. S. Gardiner, 

art. 

Jan. 2. At Kircheim-unter-Teck, the Duchess 
Henrietta of Wurtemburg, mother of the reign- 
ing Queen of Wurtemburg. The d Prin- 
cess was born April 22nd, 1780, and married, in 
1797, the Duke Louis of Wurtemburg, uncle of 
the present king, who died in 1817. 

At Desford, near Leicester, aged 65, Mr. 
Henry Chamberlain, extensively known in the 
agricultural world as a breeder and feeder of 
Hereford cattle and Leicester sheep. 

Catharina, widow of the Rev. Charles Craw- 
ley, Vicar of Hartpury. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 66, Mary, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. Richard Jones, Rector of 
Charfield, Gloucestershire. 

At Surbiton-hilil, Anne, wife of Charles Press- 
ley, esq., Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, Somerset-house, London. 

At tve Rect ry, Little Marcle, near Ledbury, 
Catherine, relict of Benj. Crane, esq., Worcester. 

In Albemarle-st., London, Edward Lee War- 
ner, esq., H.E.I.C.S., of Dover. 

At Southampton, aged 25, Agnes Martha Bet- 
tridge, youngest dau. of Thomas Sloane Moody, 


esq. 

At Claydon-house, Bucks, Eliza, wife of Sir 
Harry Verney, Bart. 

At Hampton-court-palace, aged 57, Henry 
Joseph St.John, son of George Richard, third 
Viscount Bolingbroke. 

At his residence, North-bank, Regent’s-park, 
Alfred Kerr, esq., 5th son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
James Kerr. 

. ge Thomas Drever, esq., M.D., 

-E.1.C.8. 

At Uckfield, Sussex, aged 73, Harriet, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas White, M.A., Rector of 
Upperstone, Notts, aged 73. 

Anne, wife of John Elmore, esq., of Oxenden 
Farm, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Jan. 3. At his brother’s, Brunswick- 
Robert Spencer, youngest son of the 
Glyn, of Durrington-house, Essex. 

58, Abraham Totman, esq., of Howe- 
hall, Finchingfield, Essex. 

At Exeter, Jane, wife of the Rev. J, J. Rey- 
nolds, incumbent of Bedford Chapel. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Cole, wife of J. B. Cole, esq., of 
Castle-park-house, formerly of Parrock’s-lodge, 
Chard, Somerset. 

At Belgrave, Leicester, aged 84, Elizabeth, 
relict of Decimus Cooke, gent., and last surviving 
niece of the Hon. Mrs. Richard Byron and the 
Rev. Richard Farmer, D.D. 

Aged 79, Fras. Atkinson, esq., of Lansdown- 
cottage, Lewes, and formerly of Hither-green, 
Lewisham, Kent. 
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At Sicady's-well, Cork, aged 70, Charles Ba re- 
hot, esq., R.N., late Inspecting Commander of 
Coast Guard, Youghal. 

At Westbourne-park-crescent, Harrow-road, 
azed 76, John Dobson, » formerly of Thorpe 
Villa, Almondbury, near Huddersfield. 

At Uppingham, Anne, relict of the late Samuel 
meee, esq., formerly of Spalding, Lincoln- 


At Castle-park-house, Exmouth, aged 71, 
Mary, the wife of James B. Coles, esq. 

Aged 75, Frances, widow of James Andrewes, 
esq., Russell-st., Reading. 

At the Grammar-school-house, Unity-street, 
College-green, Bristol, aged 24, Mary Ann, wife 

of C. 'T. Hudson, esq., M. A., Head Master. 

At Edinburgh, R. Hume "Middlemass, esq., of 
St. Andrew’s-place, Regent’s-park, London. 

Jan. 4. At Kington, Herefordshire, aged 55, 
Mary, relict of Miles Marley, esq., M.D. 

At Blackheath-terrace, Henry John Hall, esq., 
Commander Royal Navy. 

At Frest n-lodge, Ipswich, aged 76, Edward 
Beaumont Venn, esq., Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Suffolk. 

At Launceston, the widow of Tho aas A. Brad- 
don, esq, 

Aged 46, Mrs. Mary Ann Hindle, of Nelson- 
lodge, Stoke Newington, Middlesex, relict of the 
late John Hindle, esq. 

At his residence, Grove-place, Brixton, aged 
8&5, Tonomas Bruford, e —- 

‘At Finchley, Ann, wife of Samuel Wimbush, 


esq. 

Aged 53, Julia, wife of Edward Fuller, esq, 
Old Broyle-house, Chichester. 

Jan, 5. Aged6l, Mary, wife of Capt. Thomas 
Gyll, R.N., of Grove-lodge, Pulteney-road, Bath. 

At St. Catherine’s-hill, Guiliferd, aged 27, 
Marian Susan, eldest dau. of the late Archdeacon 


Pope. 

At Walsham-le-Willows, aged 26, Margaret 
Jane, wife of the Rev. E. R. Payne; and, on the 
llth inst., their infant son. 

At Montagu-sq., aged 70, Lieut.-Col. Close, late 
of the 4th Madras Nat. Cav. 

m 72, John Gaitskell, esq., distiller, Ber- 
ay Southwark. 

Jan. At Barton-hall, Kingskerswell, near 
Newton Abbot, aged 54, Henry Langford Brown, 


esq. 

At the Terrace, Stirling, James Chrystal, esq., 
writer. 

Aged 71, Mary, wife of Thomas Johnson, 
of Great Gaines, Essex, and the elder and only 
surviving du. of the late Rev. John Clayton, 
formerly minister of the King’s Weigh-house 
Chapel, Eustcheap, London. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Francia, son of the 
late George Henry Gibbs, esq., of Bedford-sq. 

At Plas Hoel, Car -marthenshire, Major-Gen. 
Thomas S. Trafford. 

At Great Stanmore, aged 77, Mrs. Eliz. Carne. 

At Westbourne-road, Edgbaston, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 46, William Bacchus, esq. 

Jan.7. At Exeter, aged 55, George Granville 
Kekewich, esq., Judge of the County Court of 
Cornwall. 

At Rathmolyon-house, aged 26, Charlotte Ma- 
belle, wife of Richard Despard, esq., and onl 
dau. of the Rev. H. B. Worthington, of Bedfor: 

At Blackheath, aged 47, Anne, wife of Savile 
Shepherd. esq. 

At Acton, Middlesex, aged 81, S. Burrell, esq. 

Aged 28, the wife of William Jollands, esq., of 
Buxshalls, Lindfiel i, Sussex. 

At Dover, Catherine, relict. of Capt. Walton 
bey R.N. 

e house of John Aird, esq., of Lee, aged 
67, William Monro, esq., of Eigin, Scotland, many 
ears engineer to the Phoenix Gas Company, in. 
mdon. 

At Northumberland-place, Bayswater, aged 69, 
Mrs. Roert Price Downes, dau. of the late John 
Sidney, esq., of Yalding, Kent. 


OsiruaRy. 
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At Somerset-st., Portman-sq., John Collinson, 
esq., of Beltoft, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 8. At Windsor-ter., Plymouth, aged 74, 
Rear-Admiral Robert Henley Rogers, R.N. 
third son of the late Sir Frederic Leman Rogers, 
Bart. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, John Cla- 
vering, esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 72, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Major-Gen. Innes, C.B. 

At Bongham, Suffolk, Clara, wife of F. Findon, 
esq., of Prestbury, near Chel:enham. 

At Marlborough-hill, St. John’s-wood, aged 60, 
Susann th, wife of William Robert Fry, esq. 

At Brighton, Eulen reson, wife of Col. Charles 
Sheffield Dickson. 

At Bis :opstoke, aged 68, Stephen Barney, esq. 

At Whitehead’s-grove, Chelsea, aged 86, Win. 
Struthers, esq. 

Aged 64, George Lloyd, esq., of Brunant, in 
the co. of Carmarthen, and Dep.-Licut. and J. P. 
for that county. 

In Tavistock-place, aged 88, Thos. Trader, esq. 

At Mansfield, aged 82, Mrs. Louisa Unwin, last 
surviving dau. of William Unwin, esq. 

At his residence, Iffley-road, near Oxford. aged 
72, William Plater Bartlett, esq., formerly of 
Camberwell-grove. 

At Arsley Bury, Bedfordshire, aged 58, Sam. 
Bedford Edwards, esq. 

Jan. 9, At Givendale-house, near Pockling- 
ton, aged 36, Elizabeth, dau. of tre late Robt. 
Farrer, esq., of Stokesley. 

At Dartmouth, aged 60, Stephen Burridge, esq. 

At Somerfield-ter., Maidstone, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of Capt. Robinson, of Lyud, Kent. 

At Upper Brook-st., aged 61, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Steele. 

At Vellore, Stirlingshire, John Urquhart, esq., 
of Vellore. 

In Harley-st., Dorothy, wife of William Bla- 
mire, esq , and dau. of the late John Taubman, 
esq., of the Nunnery, Isle of Man. 

At his residence, Camden-road Villas, aged 66, 
William Malpas, esq 

At Bath, Georgiana Katherine Nevile, widow 
ar the late George Nevile, esq., Shelbrook-park, 

ork 

yoo 36. Nantes Tupper, esq., eldest son of 
the late James Perchard Tupper, esq., M.D. 

At Newport Pagnell, aged 61, Jane Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Anthony Bunting, Chaplain to 
the garrison at Port Antonio, Jamaica. 

At Helensburgh, Adam Monteith, esq. 

Sarah, wife of Adolphus Madot, esq., of Upper 
Baker-st., Regent’s-park. 

Jan. 10. At Dynedor-Court, Hereford, aged 
30, Fanny, wife of J. R. Paramore, esq. 

‘at Tavistock-place, Plymouth, Matilda Har- 
grave, relict of Peter Nettleton, esq., of Truro. 

At Arbour-sq., Stepney, aged 55, Jabez Pelham, 


o4-, solicitor. 
ged 52, Mary, wife of Thomas Gray, esq., of 
Monastry-house, East India-road, Poplar. 

At Luton, aged 57, J. K. Blundell, esq. 

At Union-place, New Kent-road, of bronchitis, 
aged 66, Charlotte, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Chaffey. 

Jan. 11. At the residence of her son, Wolford 
Vicarage, Warwickshire, aged 85, Margaret, relict 
of the Rev. George Wheeler, and sister of Sir 
Compton Domvile, Bart. 

At his residence, Westbourne-ter., Hyde-park, 
aged 69, John Fownes Luttrell, esq., of Dunster- 
castle, Somersetshire 

At Promenade-ter. , Cheltenham, aged 70, Thos. 
Williams, esq., late of the Madras Medical Esta- 
blishment, H.B.1.C.S., and of Hendredenny, 
Glamorganshire. 

At Whitehall, William — Pitcher, Esq., 
= with the Church Building Society for 

ears. 

an. 12. At the residence of her son, the Rev. 
W. Hocker, ¥ork-st., Plymouth, aged 73, Maria, 
relict of the Rev. William Hocker, Rector of St. 
Mewan, Cornwall. 
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At Mortimer-st., Mary, wife of Col. Hugh 
Baillie, of Red-castle, Ross-shire, N.B. 

Jan. 13. At Wilton-house, South Pool, aged 97, 
Mrs. Cholwich, relict of Wm. Cholwich, esq., for- 
merly of Oldstone-house, near Dartmouth. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Major-Gen. William 
Cox, K.H. 

At St. Alban’s, aged 95, Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon, 
relict of John Newball Bacon, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, Mrs. Gainsford, widow 
of Tobias Gainsford, esq. 

Aged 65, Anne, wife of John Youle, esq., of 
Kensington-gore. 

Jan. 14. Aged 80, Retired Rear-Adm. Clement 
Milward. This officer entered the navy October 
26, 1793, as A. B. on board the “ Alarm,” 32, 
Captain Lewis Robertson, and in the following 
year was severely wounded as midshipman of 
that frigate in an attack upon Pointe.a-Pitre, 
Guadaloupe. Atter two years of servitude, still 
on the West India station, in the ‘‘ Veteran,” 64, 
and ‘‘ Solebay,” 32, both commanded by Captain 
William Henry Bayntun, and as master’s mate 
in the *‘ Etrusco,” Captain James Hanson, he 
joined, in August, 1796, the “ Prince of Wales,” 
98, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Henry Harvey, 
under whom, in February, 1797, he beheld the 


OsiTvary. 
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surrender of Trinidad. In October of the latter 
year he became acting Lieutenant of the “ Fa- 
vourite” sloop, Captain Lord Camelford, and in 
August, 1799, being then again in the “ Prince of 
Wales,” under Lord Hugh Seymour, he assisted 
as midshipman at the capture of Surinam. 

Aged 52, William Elliott Le Blane, esq., of 
New Bridge-st., Blackfriars. 

At Uckfield, Sussex, aged 26, Ellen Scott, only 
surviving dau. of the Rev. J. Streathfield, incumb. 

At Clapham, Yorkshire, aged 15, Frederic, fifth 
son of the Rev. John Marriner, Vicar of Clapham, 
amAged 63, Tease Carter Curti f Marl 

ze , Isaac Carter Curtiss, esq., 0 - 
borough-place, St, John’s-wood. Ba 

Jan, 14. At Upper Holloway, aged 66, Mr. 
Francis Giffard Banner, late of Cripplegate. 

Jan. 15. At Sydney-terrace, Reading, aged 
79, Anne, relict of William Clarke, esq., formerly 
of Compton, Berks. 

At Albyn-place, Edinburgh, Frances, youngest 
dau. of Maj. Laird, of Strathmartin, NB. 

At Farnham, Essex, suddenly, aged 64, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Parris, esq., and youngest dau. 
of John Williamson, esq., who was Mayor of 
Coventry in the years 1793-4-5, and a very active 
magistrate for that city 22 years. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


Deaths Registered. 


° 
a 


Bilal al4alga 
& 





Dec. 27 
Jan. 3 
10 
17 


° 272 
179 
212 














273 
228 
231 


46 
50 
51 
41 


1973 




















PRICE OF CORN. 


Wheat. Barley. 
s d. a d. s 
59 5 44 3 


of Six 
Weeks 


Week ending 
Jan. 17. 


Average \ 


Oats. 
23. 10 
}oo 4 | 45 7 | 3 4 | 2 | 05 | 396 


Rye. , 
s d. s. d. 
40 0 


d. . da, 
42 0 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 37. 18s.—Straw, 11. 1s. to 12. 8s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 57. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


3s. 8d. to. 5s. Od. 
4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 
4s. 10d, to 5s. 6d. 
4s, 4d. to 5s. 2d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 15. 
4 


Calves 


COAL-MARKET, Jan. 23. 


Wallsend, &c., 18s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 62s. 6d. 


Other sorts, 14s. 9d. to 16s. 3d. 
P. Y. C., 63s. Od. 


HOPS.—Best Kent, 32, 10s. to 51. 12s.—Sussex, 37. Os. to 3. 15s. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb. 17}d. to 184d. Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17d. 
Combings, 12d. to 16d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From Dec. 24 to Jan. 23, 1856, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. fom a : te Jed 8 " 
Sas. ; 


be 
Az 





= 


Weather. 








rain, fair cldy. hvy. rain 
cloudy, fair do. rain 

do. do. suow do, do. 

do. do. do. fair 

foggy do. do. 

rain do. do. 

do. snow, rain 
fine, cloudy fair 

2 |Icloudy cloudy 

do. fair slight rn. cldy. 
heavy rain do. do. 

celdy. rn. snow rain, snow 

do. sleet do. cloudy 

rain, do. do, 2 do. rain 
|cloudy y do. do. 

» 10 rain 






































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Long India boar Ex. Bills. |Ex. Bonds. 
Annuities, | Stock. £1 000. £1,000. A. £1,000. 
000. 


3per | New 
Cent. | 3 per 
Consols.| Cent. 





shut ——|} shut |—————__|1 .dis. 2. pm. 








2.dis.2.pm. 
1.dis.2.pm. 
1.dis.2.pm. 
1.dis.2.pm. 
. |2.dis.2.pm. 
1.dis,2.pm. 
3 pm. 
par 4 pm. 
2.4 pm. 
2. 5 pm. 
par 4 pm. 
par 3 pm. 
1. 4 pm. 
1. 4 pm. 
par 3 pm. 
par 4 pm. 
——| 2200 |-——-|_ 1 dis. 
23 220 |————-/2. dis. 2. pm. 
25 220 |————2. dis. 2. pm. 
———| 221 1.dis. 2.pm. 
94 |———| 220 |————2 dis. 2.) m. 
94 25 2dis.1pm.| 1. 2 pm. 
944 |———-| 220 | 2 dis. 2. pm. 
944 23 220 2pm. | 1.2 pm. 
94} 23 220 2 dis. | par 2 pm. 
EDWARD anp ALFRED WHITMORE, 
9 Stock and Share Brokers, 
17, Change Alley, London. 
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